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THE FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB OF VICTORIA 

The ordinary meeting of the Clty was hekl ar the Royal So- 
ciety’s Hal! on Monday, April 11, 1938, The President, Mr. A, 
H. Chisholm, car.ao.c., presided, and ahont 1d0 members in| 
Friends aitended. 

The senior Vice-President, Myr, Geo. Couhill, aimouneed that the 
President was Jeaving for England within.a few davs. All men 
bers of the club would look forward to his return, Qn behalf of 
the committee he had pleasure in presenting tu Mr, Chishula 
hooks by H. V. Morton: Jn Search of Scotland and Ty Search of 
England. 

My. Chisholm, in retuming thanks. sail that he! would clue all 
he could io further the interests of the Cluh w vite abroad. 


> YLLUSTRATED LECTURE } 
An illustrated sesqui-centenary lecture, entitled, He Laweehie- 
tion of the Australian Flora to the Old World." was given hs Mr, 
E, E. Peseatt, Fis na 


WELCOME ‘VQ VISITORS 
The Chairman welcomed to the meeting Mr. aid Mee. Kaven. 
from New Zealand, and Mr. Rk, Arnott, from Ssvines, 


cO RRESPONDENCE 


* fio ihe Flower Day Committee. asking for daviations ut 
flowers, ¢tc. 

Fron the Federation of Vietori jan Walking Chuis regardmg ji 
hut recently erected on Crowa land at Mr, Freezuut, and asking the 
Club to join in a protest to the Minister, My. R. H- Croll moved 
that a-delegaie be appointed to attend a proposed deputation ta the 
Minister ef Lands. Mr. G. Barrett seconded the motion, whieh 
_ was supported By Mrs A./S. Kenyon, aud carried, On the’ aa 
of- Mr, E) E. Peseott. seconded by Mr. R, H. Croll, M . 
Kenyon w was S-appointed as delegute.- 


cae = REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


“Report of excursions weré given as follows —AWoaile Pant 
Mr. 5, .R. Mitchell; Badger Creelk. Mr. H.C. E. Stewart. 


Field Natwwalists’ Club Proceedings are 


ines 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Mr. R, IL, Croll asked for leave of absence inv two hionths, as 
he was again visiting Central Australia. > - 
‘he Seeretary asked for suggestions for the new excursion ist 


ps NATURE NOTES 

Mr, L. W. Cooper crew attention to the long-distance travel of 
thistledown- 

Mr. V. H. Miller, referring to the long spell of dry weather 
stated that in the Castlemaine district Eucalypts were: dying Iv 
the roadsitke- 

EXHIBITS 


Mrs. J, J. Breame:—Living marine creatures, including, he Cig 
Jfeather-star, a Sea Anenione, and Malluses. - 

Miss Cornish.—Helmet Shell. 

Mr. Chas. Barrett.—Stome-maling Fungus (Polyporus basta 
flenies) froni Annuello, Victoria. 

_T. S. Bart—A Lignum (Miehlenteckte gracillinta’ ¢ol- 
hacia by Ma. W. Bunter at Cann River} a vew record tor Vie- 
teria. The White Mat-rush (Lomandra leugacephala) and the 
Flat Templetonia (7. suleata), hath collected by J. Rickard. at 
Galah. 

Mr, W, Abrahams.—Lar; we series of geological specimens to 
illustrate the various deposits visited during the Chith’s Walhalla- 
Woods Point excursion, 


THE FLORA OF MITCHAM 
County floras are published im England—one has choice mi 
several for one county, in some cases; but here we have only 
works dealing with the plants of a whole State Mr. J. W. Audas 
hag now given us a district flora, and it should be followed bv other 
handy little guides—‘The Flora of the Dandenongs,”” for instance 
Our botanists have a wide field, with districts as large as some 
English counties. Small hooks, scientific, vet papular, are needenl. 
The Flora of Mitcham, based on a Jective given by Mr. Audas 
before the Mitcham Naturalists’ Club, is an attractive booklet, 
with a full list of the plants occarring in the district. This flora. 
the author says, "has a special interest in being the richest and miost ~ 
accessible for purpose of collecting and study, containing a com- 
paratively large number of species, representing {he most impor- 
tant and characteristic families of Vietorian-plants, the knowlede 
of which gives a good insight itd the features of the Victorian 
flora gener rally.” 
Copies af the haoklet (price, 1/- each) are ubtainable fron [ye 
amhar- 
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THE BUSH BY NIGHT 
By KR. T, Latreejouns 


As (he Australian furred animals are maimly nocturnal jn their 
lmbits, they way be photographed Under enturely natural conditions 
only ac night—thus, at Jeast, it has always appeared to the wruter- 
This beli¢i has led to yeats of experiment with the object-ol 


evolving a satisfactory system of automatic flashlight photography, 


Actually, the idea of using an automatic Aashlight onginated 
with a desire ro prove why the commoan Yellow-tatled Thornbill’ 
builds an open nest or “'sleep-out” attached: to the -nest chamber, 
which is domed and erclosed, The necessily for using a self- 
acting ‘device to photograph the Thornbill’s home at night arose 
from the fact that the presence of the photographer near the nest 
after dark would probably cause the sitting bird to leave her cegs, 
After three or four pictures had been made by a primitive con- 
trivance of clocks and cords and springs, the problem of the extra 
nest still remained unsolved, On no occasion was @ bird in occh- 
pation of the fop nest; but the result. neveriheless, could noe be 
regarded as conclusive. The experiment with the Thornbills was 
abandoned in favour of other projects, which had then suggested 
themsel yes, and gave some promise of positive results, Attention 
was divected to nesting birds, those with open cup-shaped nests, 

Afier many Sailures, a fairly sticcessful picture was made at the 
nest of a Yellow Robin, in which cwo partly-fledged chicks were 
being attended by theiy parents. The camera was focused on 
the nest in daylight, and the fash was set for 12 pm. At mid- 
night a small clock opened the camera shutter’ for one second, and 
during that second the flash powder was ignited alzo. There 
were, of course, many difficulties which it had been necessary to 
avercome, not the least of which was the protection of the flash 


powder frum the damp night air. However, in the morning the 


flash-lamp was found to be open, and the grey ash within indicated 
that that portion of the apparatus, at any rate, had operated satis- 
factorily, There was mild excitement connected with the develop- 
ment af the negative, it being the first fram which a definite result 
could be expected. The parent bird was found to have had her 
head entirely hidden heneath her wing, while the head of one of 
the chicks was protruding fram beneath her feathers. 

Several other pictures were mace of Sleeping birds, but none 
was widely different from that of the Yellow Robin. All showed 
the subjects with their heads beneath their wings, and none the 
non-sitting bird in the immediate vicinity of the nest. It became 
necessary, then, to find some wew use for the flashlight apparatus, 
dnd it was at this stage that attention was turned to creatires 
which are awake and active at night, This involved a further 
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complete change in the operation of the camera and Rusl, aud 
accounted jor a Jong period of further experimenting, In fact 
the experimental stage has not been passed eyen now, For dealing 
with sleeping birds the synchronizing of the shutter and the flash 
was a simple matter, the shutter remaining oper for a considerable 
time, and the fash operating independently, while the skutter was 
open, When the same-sysiem was used to photograph aninials 
it-was found to be ineffective, The sound made by the shutter 
and the sliock caused by the exploston of the fash accounted for 
a rapid movement of the stibject which ruined all the pictures 
taken by this method. It soon became apparem that, instead of 
the flash occtirring during a fairly lengthy shitter exposure, it 
would be necessary for a short shutter opening to take place dur- 
ing thé period of the flash (which may be about oné-fitiech part 
gfasecond), This fact has accounted for must of the hundreds 
of difficulties which have heen met with. 

The earliest attempt to make 4 Aashlight picture of ain animal 
was a complete failure. It revealed, in beautiful deta, the mouth 
of a wombat burrow at Sherbrooke, but gave no hint as to the 
agency which had operated the apparatus, Te as passille that an 
Allied Rat had blundered ito the thread controlling the electrical 
release. but afterwards had moved sufficiently to be wil of rhe pice 
ture entirely by the time the flash was ignited. 

The apparatns, it may be mentioned. cousisted al Uhat time at 
a hinged box held closed by a sensitive latch. For the photograph- 
ing of sleeping birds the latch was unfastened by a snmll clock 
installed within, and for photographing animals Wie same Jatch 
was operated hy an electrical contrivance set in motion hy the 
animal touching a thread or.a switch. In hoth cases ihe opening 
af the-hox fired the Aash powder, which was contained in a fash- 
lamp of the Mint and steel type. In practice it was found chise 
the sdund thade hy the opening of the box startled the ahimal to 
such an extent that it was almost out of the pictrre before the 
flash was actually fired, 

Tt soon heeame clear that the method of finng the Hash smnet 
be altered. and, after. elaborate experiment a new systent was 
devised, in which the powder was ignited electncaSly, and the 
synchronising of the canicra was effected by an electro-magnet. 
In this way it was possible to use the fastest shitter speed pro- 
yided on che camera then in use (1/100) part of a second), With 
this equipment several veasonably good photographs were obtained, 
but many ‘showed a degree of movement which spoiled the result. 
Recently a new camera has heen obtained which provides shutter 
speeds down ta’) /400th part of a second, and this. of course, is 
much-more éficient than ihe ald one. But the prolylem, even now, 
is by.no means selved.-and i) most cases emall animals react (o 
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the flash of light so quickly that the outline of the head is hlurred 
on the negative. With the larger animals, an exposure of [/400th 
part of a second has been found to be suthciently short as a rule. 
Experiments being carried on at present are designed to accustom 
the animal to the presence of the camera, so that their reaction 
to noise and bright light may not be so rapid. 


Flashlight photo. hy ROT. Little jolias. 


Yellow Robin asleep on nest; head of chick protruding. 


The results obtained from the automatic flashheht are not out- 
standing either in quantity or in merit, but the quest for subjects 
has been intensely interesting. The earliest of the annual pictures 
were taken at the Bird Cabin on the property of Mr. VR. Davey, 
at Toolern Vale. Four or five species of native animals have 
been seen by the writer in this sanctuary, but, so far, only S!lver- 
grey Opossums have fired the flash traps. The hollow trees about 
the cabin are the homes of numerous Silver-greys. and their 
enthusiasm for food is such that the more retiring anc more 
desirable species are forestalled at the traps. 
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The first visit to Toolern Vale was made in December, 1933, 
and much of the day of arrival was spent in setting up the flash- 
lamp and focusing the camera at the foot of a sapling, By 
evening everything was in readiness, and trails of honey had heen 
laid, all leading to the trap. The bark of the sapling hid an elec- 
trical switch connected with a battery and the flash-limp, The 
final act of counecting the battery is always thrilling, as any 
fault in the wiring will cause an itnmediate explosion. ‘The plate 
was placed in the camera, and the photographer retired to the 
cabin to watch through a small hole in the wall. 

Hour after hour went by, and nothing happened, although the 
peculiar snarling of the opossums could be heard near by. At 
last, the light in the cabin was extinguished in the hope that this 
may encourage the animals to approach. Through the hole in 
the wall the ground outside and the trees showed dimly in the 
light of a half-moon. Soon a shadowy form crossed a well- 
lighted patch, and the excitement became intense. After much 
wandering the shadow crept towards the tree near the camera, 
and breathless minutes seemed like hours, Then there was a 
blinding flash, which temporarily blinded the eve at the hole in 
the wall. Within hali-an-hour the trap had been re-set, and the 
first plate was being developed. And so keen are the animals 
when once they have tasted honey that, before the development 
of the first plate had been completed, the second one had heen 
exposed te the accompaniment of bright light and muffled report. 
Both these pictures were fairly successful, but neither shows the 
whiskers about the antmal’s mouth. The presence on the picture 
of these whiskers is the writer’s test of a completely satisfactory 
flashlight picture. 

On the second and later evenings of this first visit to Toolern 
Vale the confidence of the Opossums had heen won su completely 
that many of them appeared as soon as anyone came from the 
eabin with the saucer in which the honey was carried. Several 
visits have been made to Toolern Vale since, and many other 
pictures of the Oposstims have been taken, but few have shown 
detail to the extent which has been mentioned. Manv effarts have 
heen made, also, to picture Ring-tailed Opossums, Brush-tatled 
Phascogales, and Flying VPhalangers at the Cabin. But on every 
aecasion the traps have heen sprung by Silver-greys. 

At Wheeler’s Hill there is a charming patch of timber on a 
property owned by the Misses Mackintosh, and here, also, the 
Silver-greys are at home, in convenient hollows. With the co- 
operation of the ladies it has been possible to entice at least one 
Silver-grev to a gnarled old tree. Two really efficient pictures 
taken at this tree (one about six months after the other) clearly 
feature the same animal, He may be recognized easily by a small 
swelling near the corner of his eye. 
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Reference has been made to photographs taken at Sherbrooke 
in the early stages of the automatic flashlight project. In recent 
months the flashhght trap has been set often in the forest, but 
with scant sticcess. Every effort to picture a Wombat as it 
emerged from its burrow has failed; sometimes hecause the Wom- 
bat has not left the burrow at all, and sometimes because the small 
Allied Kat has fired the flash before the arrival of the owner of 
the burrow. After that, attempts were made at points in the 
forest where well-defined paths tol! of the nightly passing of the 
larger anumals. Threads were stretched across the paths at a 
height sufficient to allow the Rats and smaller animals to pass 
beneath. Notwithstanding this precaution, however, the Silver- 
grey Opossums have contrived to stand on their hind legs specially 
to hire the flash before a Wombat passed that way. The springing 
of the traps by unwanted interlopers is one of the greatest trials 
of the automatic flashlight. 

Many times at Sherbrooke the camera has heen set for the 
Allied Rat, and. except on one occasion, that animal actually has 
caused the flash to fire. But the Rat is a very nervous creature, 
apparently, and almost always its head is blurred by the rapid 
tovement which follows immediately on the flash. Even with 
an exposure of only 1/400th part of a second, the camera has been 
unable to stop the movement. On one occasion two cameras 
were synchronised with the same flash. one shutter working at 
1/100th and one at 1/400th part of a second. Comparison of 
the two pictures provides an miteresting proof of the clistance 
which the head of the subject may move in a period of 3/400ths 
of a second. On one wet night, however, the rat was caught 
napping, as it were, and apparently forgot to jump Jor a small 
fraction of a second. Even in this case the whiskers which the 
Rat probably wears are not shown clearly. 

In November, 1936, the writer spent a most interestiny few 
days at Alvie, near Lake Corangamite, one of the few districts in 
Victoria where the Native Cat is still to be found in numbers, 
Preparatory work was carried out by Mr. Harold Tavlor, a voung 
local naturalist, who placed meat for the animals some days 
before the arrival of the writer. T'wo separate cameras were set 
each night, one operating by means of Aash-powder and the other 
by flashlight globes. On the first night both traps were sprung, 
but on the second night the animals contrived to remove the bait 
without touching the switches, and no picture was obtained. 
Because of this experience the haits, on the third and fourth 
nights, were fastened to pegs and buried immediately beneath 
the switches. Even a wily Native Cat was unable to counter that 
move and the trap was sprung on each occasion. In this instanee 
little was learned, by direct observation. of the habits of the 
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animals, as one fleeting glance was all that was obtained of them. 
Neither were the photographs obtained entirely satisfactory, as 
the camera which operated at 1/400th part of a second developed 
some fault which was not discovered until the negatives were 
developed. Of the exposures made by the less efficient camera, 
two produced reasonably clear pictures of the Native Cats, whilst 


Flashlight photo. by Ff. T. Littlejohna. 


Silver-grey Opossum 


a third showed the head and shoulders of a dog which had made 
an unauthorized visit from a farm some distance away. It is 
hoped that, at some future time, a further opportunity may present 
itself to study, at least photographically, this interesting animal. 
Undoubtedly the most attractive expedition in quest of flash- 
light pictures was one to the Whipstick Scrub, some twenty miles 
from Bendigo. Its attractiveness lay mainly in the fact that the 
area is unsettled and one felt that one was dealing with animals 
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Flashlight photos. by RL 7. Gittlejoh na. 
Native Cat, photographed at A vie, near Lake Corangamite, Victoria 
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in their prinntive state. The expedition was suggested and made 
possible by Mr. Mare Cohn, who wrote to tell me of the footprints 
af wallabies in the mud around a waterhole deep in the scrub. 
Mr. Cohn offered to accompany me to the spot, and hefore my 
arrival he and Mrs, Cohn had cleared much undergrowth fron a 
disused track in order that access to the waterhole should not be 
difficult. 

On a hot Saturday afternoon in March, 1936, therefure, we 
set off with tent and camera for the scrub. Before dark the 
camera had been placed in position on one bank of the waterhole 
and focused on the water's edge on the opposite side. As the 
sun sank red held the stunted mallee, the last connections were 
made between the flash lamp and camera on ane bank and a switch 
and a lack thread at the spot on which the camera was focused. 
Then we retired to a little distance and waited for the arrival of 
the animals. Darkness came and a full moon traced fantastic 
patterns on the sloping mud around the waterholc. 

Much sooner than we expected a distant thrumping sound broke 
in-on the croaking of frogs and the singing of crickets. The 
thumping grew louder, ceased for a minute or so, and gtew louder 
still, There was a crashing umonyst the serul which fringed the 
sloping banks, and a dark form shuffled silently inte the moon- 
light. For several minutes the shadow remained still and then, 
apparently uneasy and suspicious, hopped noisily hack into the 
serub, There it remained, its presetice disclosed hy occasional 
thumps on the hard ground, 

By this time other distant thumpings became evident. They 
increased in volume and in numbers until the otherwise silent 
night was full of them. In the space of a few minutes a dozen 
Wallabies must have been sniffing the air at different pomts around 
the top of the bank. Then one ambled silently a yard or two 
towards the water, and another and another. At some real or 
imagined hint of danger, all turned and crashed again into the 
aerub, Ina qttarter of an hotir little progress had been made, but 
at length the thirsts acquired during a parching day overcame 
suspicion and fear, and one of the animals reached the water's 
edge. After a further delay there commenced a noisy lapping of 
water. The saund was what one would expect of a gtant cat 
lapping from a huge saticer. 

A dozen other Wallabies were quickly convinced that no 
danger threatened, and soon there were a dozen separate lappings. 
But still no animal had visited the section of the hank where the 
switch awaited its victim. There was renewed thumping as a 
newcomer approached, and further crashing as he reached the 
circle of scrub. He paused a few minutes on the top of the 
hank directly above the switch, and then moved down silently 
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towards the water. The watchers held their breaths for a long 
-five seconds, then there was a dull explosion and a vivid hght 
which shocked animals and humans alike. For an instant every- 
thing was still, and then noisy crashings told of the hurried 
departure of a dozen Wallabies. 

With the ait of torches the flash-lamp was re-chareed with 
powder and the battery connected once more. Searcely had the 
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Flashlight photo. by KR. T. Litlejohne. 
Wallaby of the Whipstick 


photographers returned to thetr hiding places when the thimiping 
was renewed as the animals returned to complete their interrupted 
drinking. In a little time the flash-trap was sprung again, and 
two tired humans crept ito their tent, there to he tormented hy 
mosquitoes and disturbed by the noisy crashings of Wailabies 
throughout the night. 

The following night the writer's wite remamed with him, whilst 
Mr. Cohn returned to Bendigo, During the heat of the day the 
cameras had been set with more care than had heen possible on 
the previous day, and at sunset everything was in readiness. The 
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experiences of the previous night were repeated, and two addi- 
tional exposures were made. At eleven o'clock, after the second 
firing of the flash, the cameras were packed away and the journey 
back to Bendigo was begun. For two miles the difficult track led 
through close walls of scrub, and the wife of the writer breathed 
a sigh of relief to find that, after all, we were not hopelessly lost. 
At Bendigo, Mr. Cohn had supper ready, and thus ended an 
expedition which will remain always as a very pleasant memory. 

In time, probably a very long time. it is hoped that all the 
difficulties connected with this branch of camera hunting will have 
heen overcome. It may then be possible ta undertake really 
elaborate expeditions to remote parts with reasonable certainty 
of suceess. It is hoped. even, that on some such expedition 
animals which have been fost for many years may he found 
captured by the camera-traps. 


AN NOTE ON PERIPATUS 

A living specimen of Ouperipittits justgnis was sent to me from 
St. Mary's, Tasmania, but died two days alter arrival. [t was 
kept in a tin with pieces of damp rotting wood (a suitable environ- 
ment), and was not unduly bothered after photographs had heen 
taken—prohably the first to be made of this strange “half-way” 
animal, connecting link between Myriapoda and the Annelid 
worms, 


Photo, by A. J. (redder. 
Ooperipatus insignis (X34) 


When captured, the Peripatus, which measured 11 imehes in 
length, and was of a delicate fawn-brown colour, showed resent- 
ment by ejecting from its papillae a viscous substance—-the slime 
which justifies the name slime-worm, for members of the class 
Prototracheata (there are between 50 and 60 species). There 
was no such demonstration after the specimen reached me; im fact 
it could not be persuaded to produce more than a drop of slime, 
One admired the beautiful velvety skin and the graceful moye- 
ments of the slime-worm; it made elegant loops and curves as it 
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ambled along on fifteen pairs of Jegs. When gently turned over 
it righted itself at once, but slowly. 

Peripatus is deliberate in progression, but could easily overtake 
aslug or a snail. Its antennae are usually in slow motion, and 
grve the little creature a quaintly attractive appearance when ex- 
tended laterally, as shown in one of the photographs reproduced. 

I have had several live examples of Ouperipatus tasignis, which 
is native to Victoria, as well as Tasmania; and have also collected 
Oopertpatus oviparus, which ranges from Queensland to Victoria. 
In the Macpherson Ranges, southern Queensland, a specimen of 
0, oviparus was found beneath a big decaying log. New Zealand 
has several oviparous forms. One of our species, O. ovtparus, 
I believe, was the first of the slime-worms to he credited with lay- 
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Ambling gracefully along—Oepertpatus insignis (much enlarged) 


ing eggs: until then viviparity was thought to be the rule without 
exception among the slime-worms, Even now, some zoologists 
ate doubtful whether there are egg-laying forms. But the late 
Dr, A, Dendy did not found the genus Ooperipatus on slender 
evidence. Several New Zealand species are oviparous, 

Occasionally, when sifting damp moss from fern gullies, a 
Peripatus is found, Though venerally regarded as rare, or at 
least uncommon, these intriguing little arthropods, primitives 
‘standing alone, may be fairly plentiful in our hill country. Mr. 
John Clark, entomologist at the National Museum, says that when 
you know just where to look for them, you can find dozens of 
specimens. However, very few are collected, and at the present 
time nobody in the Commonwealth is especially interested in the 
Peripatus clan. I know of no research work being done here 
on the slime worms. But important papers by Dendy, Fletcher 
and Steel, will be found in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society 
of New South Wales, 1894-96, 

CHARLES HARRETT. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE AUSTRALIAN FLORA TO 
THE OLD WORLD, 
By E, FE. Prscorr, 1.2.5: 
(Lecture given before the Field Naturalists’ Chib uf Vicrorie, 
April 1t, 1938.) 

This paper cannot imore Atly be opened. than by siving some 
quatations from Hooker's Tutroductory Essay on "The Flora of 
Australia.” THe says: "The Flora of Australia has been justly 
regarded as the most remarkable that is known, owing io the 
number of peculiar dorms of vegetation which thar Continent 
presents. So numerous, indeed, are the peculiarities of this Flora, 
that 1¢ has been considered as differing fundamentally, or in almiust 
all its attributes {ram those of ather lands, and speculations have 
been entertained that its origin is either referable to another 
period of the world's history from that in which (the existing 
plants of other continents have been produced, or to a separate 
creative effort from that which contemporaneously peapled the 
rest oi the globe with its existing vegetation: whilst others again 
have supposed that the climate or some other attrihnre of Aus- 
trafia has exerted an influence on its vegetation, differing both 
in kd and degree from that of other climates."—"TIt contains 
more genera and species peculiar to its own area, and fewer 
plants belonging to other parts of the world, thun any other 
country of equal extent.” 

To botanists and gardeners in the Old World, the merodhactiim 
of such a flora as described by Hooker. must have been very 
startling. In the pre-New Holland era, a few species would come 
aww and then from America, and a Few from China—tliese would 
provide occasional interest. Then came the Cape Flora; and 
prior to the New Holland explorations, the plants of South Africa 
pave very considerable interest. But the introduction of these 
was spread over many years, amt only a few at a ome wonle 
arrive. 

Dampier's plants from New Holland nest have occasionerl 
some surprise, but even of these there was not a considerable 
mtumher Chen Liabiflardiéee came, whetting the botanists’ appetites 
for more. 

And at last the fants of Banks and Solandes, atid ‘oi Brown, 
Bauer und Good burst on the worid, hirerally in hundreds. The 
result must have caused alntast consternation in the scientific 
warld of the eighteenth century. Could it he true? Were such 
things passible? We know what they said of the’ Platypus! and 
how they wondered at ‘the Kangaroo! Month after month and 
vear after year passed; and still the treasures kept pouring in. 
Tt was a genuine period of remarkable betanical surprises. No 
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woider that the eyes of the whole plant world were centred on 
New Holland, ; 

Tn this paper; only the introduction of the fora can be describe 7 
subsequent introductions and workers may fovin the subject of 
some future study. 

The first New Holland plants to be taken to the Old World 
were those of William Dantpier, who, with his crew of byycancers 
and his ships. “Bachelor's Delight" and “Cygnet,” vistled Cygnet 
Bay; on the north-west coast of the Contment, in 1688. Mampier 
wis the first to tell of the Eucalypts, describing (hem as “the 
Jargest uf any (trees) there.” He called them "dragon {rees,” 
beranse “the ¢um distils out of the Knots and cracks that are im 
the bodies of the trees. We compared it with some Gum-magon 
or Dragon’s Blood that was aboard, and it was of the same.” 
He describe! the “heath"—much of the kind—growing on au 
commons in England, The trees were “curious,” the folinge 
was “curious’—"most of the shrubs had either blossoms ov 
berries on then.” The hinssoms were “mostly bhuic’—this stair 
ment would cause inuch discussion ainong English gardeners, for 
they have always sought for blue flowers. Dainpier continues: 
“Some very small fowers growing on the grounil that were sweet 
and heantiful, for the most part unlike any I had seén elsewhere.” 
He revorded ‘that the Rosemary shrub grew plentifully Sur “heel 
uo sted” 

Unlike Gurdon of a ater dare, Dampier reports: ‘most of them 
with a very fragrant smell," aud of alf the plants, his reports 
Were most enthusiastic. Tr seenis strange that a inau of such a 
nutore, a buccaneer, should write as enthusiasheally of the wild 
flowers, Wut iL fs stated that he “was well acquainted with botany" 
He eollected well, but many of his specimens were lost: of the 
few that remained, these are now housed at the herbarium of tle 
Oxlord Botanic Gardens. There are forty of them, collected 
possibly irom his second voyage of 1699. when. on the “Roebuck,” 
Dampier's plants included c asuaina, Goodena, Lotuy, some 
Myrtaceae and Leguminosae, and that glorious and neh blossom 
which commenorates him, "Sturt’s Desert Pea.” Chanthus Dam- 
piers. Dampier’s description of this is that the blossom resemblec 

“a bean blossom, hut much larger aid of a deep red column. Iqols- 
ing very teautifol,” 

Dentrecasteaux’ expedition in search of La Perouse carried with 
it two great naturalists, Labillardiére on the “Recherche,” and 
Riche, of the “Esperance.” Cubillardi¢re introduced to the world 
sone very fine copperplate engravings of plants, in the report 
whieh was published in 1800. Again, the world is'teld of (he 
heauty of the flora—*!] was strock with the beauly of the flower 
ofa new speciés”—"this beautiful tree’—-“T ‘discovered a very 
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beautiful plant’ —'Simongst a varrety of other beautiful plants’ — 
these are 2 dew oi his many enthusiastic remarks, 

There are nine ilustrations, which inchide Diplarrhena movada, 
Eneatyptus globulus, Exocarpus cupressiformis, Bucalyptus cov- 
niin, Chorizena ificifolia, Anigozanthes rufa, Banksia repens, 
Banksa (now Dryandra} sivea, and Rtecheo glantca, now Cras- 
peda Richen. The laiter commemorates his friend and companion. 
Citizen Riche. When these pictures are examined), ic 1 doultful 
if helier drawings could be made to-day, that of che ‘Cherry 
Gallart” being exceptionally fine. 

On this expedition, Riche was lost for several days; dural 
that time he had lived on the berries of a coastal plant why 
was afterwards dedicated to hitn, Leuvopogen Ricki 

The work of two men, who explored the eastern shores ant] 
ocean, 1s ot geuerally known, partly because they caine just 
hefare the “Friest Fleet period, anef all arlvertiserment was given 
ta the efforts of Botany Bay colonization, They were the two 
Forsters, father and son, Johann Reinhold Forster, and Johann 
Georg Adam Forster. Both were Doctors of Medicine who 
accompanied Cook on his second vovage. <Atnong their many 
works, father and som published a book, “Characters Generum 
Plantarum quas in itinere at ingulas maris Australis,” 1776. This 
work has 75 plates, The sun published in 1786 a wur'lr entitled 
"De Phantis Eseuientis Insulamin Geeani Australis Both books 
are very useful and informative. and nu student can afford to 
paces them by, 

The Forsters are commemorated in many plants, passihly the 
best known to us is Microses Forsteri, the native Yam.” 

On April 19, 1770, just 168 vears ago, a small ship of 370 tons, 
sailing north-westwards from New Zealand, sighted laud. The 
Commander was the illustrious James Cook: with hin) were two 
equally famous men. Joseph, afterwards Sir Joseph, Banks, and 
Dr Carl Solander. The Endeavour had cireymuayigated New 
Zealand, discovering the two large islands: a “‘consultation’® was 
then held. [rom which the decision came to “fall jn with the 
¢oast of New Holland as soon as possible.'’ Banks would have 
preferred a voyage to the Polar regions, but finding that imprac- 
ticable, voted for the course, which resulted in the discovery of 
New Holland and New Soulh Wales, This was not only # 
momentous decision for the World and the Empire, but also 
for botanteal science. Landing on the shore of o harbour or 
“infet” which was peopled by “Indians,” they saw their firet gun 
tree—“trees—one which was large, yielding a gum ‘nruch Jike 
Sanguis draconis’”; thus coming to the same conclusion that 
Dampier had come to, nearly one hundred years before. The 
“inlet” was named Botany Bay, and it must have been well 
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named, for at the end oi the third day, Ranks found that “Our 
énllections of plants was How grown so immensely jarge.' 

The plants so collected forined part of the new world-tamous 
Banksian Herbarium which 1s housed/in the British Musenn. 
There were nearly 1,000 species as collected, of which only a 
portion was published in Brown’s /Prodromus, One result of 
Banks’ exploration was Uve engraving of 700 copper plates, illus- 
trating the plants so collected; this was done at Hanks’ expense; 
but they were never published. ¢ Banks introduced to the world 
above 3,900 species of Australian plants, Banks was a wealthy 
man, with an anual income of £6,000: and nat only cid he spend 
many thousands in the prosecution of the study of Australian 
plants. but he was enabled to place Robert Brown “mo financially 
independent position,” so that he could continue this great wark. 
The “financially independent position” consisted in an annuity of 
£200, with the full use of the library, herbanum, manuscripts and 
all other collections. Brown also had the use of Ranks’ house 
alter the death of Lady Banks. 

a was this marvellous herharium of 3;900 species that was 
largely employed by Bentham in the preparation of “Flora Aur 
aliensts.! 

One surprising result of all these collections is the paucity of 
desoriptions of the ‘genus Eucalyptus. These collectors must 
haye observed dozens of species: and yet it remained fpr later 
eentratiqus. nolably von Mueller, to publish them. 

Banks collected two well known species of plants at Botany 
Bay, which are typical of their genus. Banksta integritolia ane 
B. evictfolia, : ‘ 

“Two moat notable voyageurs were Mr, David Nelsai and Mr, 
William Anderson, Surgeon. "These two meu accompanied Cook 
on his third voyage; when he visited Van Diemen's Land in 1777, 

Dr. Anderson collected’ many plants, which were later deseribed 
by Robert Brown, Brown dedicated) # genus of Epacridear to 
him, 4udersonca: and-in his “Flora Novae Hollanciae,” Brown 
gives due credit to Anderson, a credit rarely acknowledged in 
these cays, of being the first to Haine our Kuicalypts, Dr. Ancer- 
son sent the plants. home with che label “Aremedene pune aul 
there can be no dotibt. that this should be the name of this erear 
race af Australian trees. However,’ the name ard deseriptian 
were not published, and wheit the Frenetunan, LTHéritier, visited 
Kew-in 1786-87. he founded the genus Ewcady pies om Anderson's 
Specimens, ignoring and appar ently suppressing Anderson’ & prior 
name, 

David Nelson, Dr. Avideraon’e companion, was ‘Bohanitea cal- 
lector oa the “Bounty” when, it 17287 the ship sailéd tor Tahiti 
athe well-known “Breqd ifait’™ tree transporting. * He-was. ane 
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uf the group wlio was sem adrift by the “Rounty” mutineers, and 
as a’resull of this exposure he died al Koepang, Timor, in i789. 
He introduced to Englanl Owylolium elltphicum and Metalence 
squmrosa. Robert Brown dedicated the germs Nelsenia to him. 

Tt ts too Jate in the day io make any: changes or the nomencla- 
ture of the genera of platits sent to England by Or. Anderson. 
Ac the sume tinie it is verv unfortunate, aud it seems to us to he 
very unlaic, that other botanists. including Banks, Smith 
aml Leritier, should have suppressed his mannseript names and 
substituted others of their own coining. Anderson named and sent 
home specimens of plants whieli he named Aromadendrim, Cal- 
femme, Lvephocorpus, ail Ranisiia, These were chanved to Ewra- 
iyptus, Goodena, Correa ant Rawera cespectively, These four 
welinown generic names indicate the importance of Anderson's 
discaveries_ 

Practicatly every author of the carliest days of the nmeteenth 
cenlury had some tale to tell of the flora. some more and sonie 
less. Ttis very mteresting to note the presence of the “grass trie’ 
(Xamhorrhoea) ma very large wuamber of ihe pictures of the 
landscape. Phillip made a feature of it in brs work, and T sippose 
because of its unusual appearance it was copied ane re-copied, 
until it would appear to be a general [eatire of the New Holland 
landscape. 

‘The ole pickpocket, Barrington, figures it in all editions of bis 
“History.” He illustrates five species of plants in colour. anil 
there can be no doubt that the very extraordinary colouring of 
the plants, especially in the 1810 edition, would create great 
wonderment in the Old World, The very unusual colouring 
which depicts Bork serivta would make it a very desirable and 
mech sought for sheah if it were only true, 

The most Uupertunt epoch in ihe discovery of the New Hol- 
land plants, and their introduction to the Old World was the 
voyage of Flinders, in 1801, with his three ships, the “Jnvestiga- 
tor,” “Porpuise,”” aud “Cumberland.” There accompanie! Flin- 
ders three really great men, whose names will tive for ever i 
the wirk of mvestigation and nomenclature of the Austratian 
flora. They were Robert Brown, of whom Hombuldi sae that 
he was “easily first among betanists”: Ferdinand Bancr, a dis- 
tinguished artist and microscopist; and Peter Good (commemo- 
rated by Goodia), an excellent collector and gardener. A very 
good account of the life and work of Robert Brown ts given it 
Dr, Rogers’ hook on “South Australian Orchids,” There is alse 
a portrait 

There cam be no Uoubt that the botanical results of this expedl- 
tron were “imcomparably greater, not merely than those of any 
previous voyage, but than those of all similar voyages. put 
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together’ (J, D, Dlooker), In 1810, and in 18/4, Brown pablishedt 
his collection of plants. m the boak known as “Prodromus-Florae 
Novae Hollandiae et Tnsufae Van Diernen,” a very wonderful 
book, for it contains a full botanical déscriplion of many hundreds 
of new plants froitt New Holland, included in 450 pages, none of 
whith lad been previously known. No wonder that J, D. Hooker, 
limself a great botanist, said in 1859 that this work “has for 
half a century maintained its reputation nnpugned, of beng the 
#reatest hotantcal work that has ever appeared.” In Germany, 
the work. was aeclaimied as “Opus auréeum.”’ 

Ferdinand Bayer was (he artist arid diqughtsman, He male 
abant 1,600 drawings of plants, “all of thert accompanied! by 
nunute dissections’: of these 1,541 were of New Hotand plants. 
[lis brother, Pvancis Bauer, was also a distrhogiished artist, and 
although he never vistred Australia, he ctid much werk jn debineat- 
ing the plants of this country, OF the brothers, Banks says. “rhe 
finshed drawings of the two brothers-~which for beauty, accuracy 
an completeness of detaila, are unequalled! in this or m any 
other country in Europe.” Banks jeft Francis Bauer £300 a 
year to evable him to continue in this work. Many species, as well 
as the Genus Bauera, commemorate the leathers. 

Peter Good was considered hy both Brown and Banks as 
“valuable” and “active”’ He, uniortunately, died of dysentery 
shorty after the ship Jeft Timor; he was buried there, the ship 
returning for that purpose, in 1803. Goad did much collecting, 
especially the seeds of plants. ‘Thus were introduced by him 
seedy of Proteacexe, Myrtaceae, and shrubby Jeguminosae. 
From these secds many‘pktnts were grown, which “made Kew 
famous jor New Holland plants, Dr. Lindley calling special atten- 
tion to these in 1838.” : 
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The first book dealing exclusively with Australian plants was 
ihat af Sunith, whe sent out his “Specimens of the Botany nf New 
Halland” in 1793. Dr. Smith herein introduced the Waratah to 
the world. Smith's hand-coloured plate of the Waratah, hy 
Sawerby, is reproduced in Baker’s “Australian Flora in Applied 
Art!’ South records it as “The most magnificent plant which 
the prolific soil af New Holland affords.” ; 

Followmg this came J.abillarcdiére’s hook, describing plants 
which, as he records,-had already been described hy Nelson 

An early atsl very noteworthy book gave the Old World people 
4 wonderful glimpse 07 the beauty of the New Holland Flora. 
This is Sweet's “Flora Australasies,” a hook published in (827- 
28. comtajniug 56 very beautiful hand-coloured copper engravings 
of plants, all af tke had bee grows trom wnported seeds, and 
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flowered in England. Again we may rematk au the paucily of 
Eucalypts in the work, only one heing figured, afd this imder the 
geticrie name of Ludesmia, Among some ‘of the very beautiful 
prmts are Correa pulchella (now ‘rubra, Billaxiiera Seaidons. 
Sphenotoma gracilis (oracle), Epacris tmpressa, Beronia serri- 
lata! and Dryandra nervasa. Al of the drawings were by E. D. 
Snuth, botanical artist, Te séeins aunusing, to Austrahan horti- 
culturahsts, (ao note that most ef these plants can he jntreased hy 
aising the new -plants fram cuttings, sncliding Eucalyptus anil 
Acta, a method as yet unknown to modern propagators, 

To Tasmania belongs the honour of being the first Stare Lu 
issue colgured plates of the-flora. "he frst of these pictures was 
issued an Ross’ "Wan Dsemen’s Land Annual!” for 1833 (page 84), 
and ‘is eulitied "A Nondeseript Plant growing in iolst. sandy 
places at Woodinan's Hill, near’ Hobart Town, flowering in 
December and January” The plant is Clyloglotts reflerd, pre 
vieusly C, diphylta, ane of the well known “bird” orchids. The 
picture js a copper engraving, hand coloured, ani! the artist a: 
C. Bruce. ‘ 

Your years fater, in Elliston's “Hobart “fowsa Almanic for Vau 
Diemen's Lend" of 1837, a coloured plate of over a dover well- 
fmown flowers was issued, which included three orelds. The 
plate is again a hand-coloured engraving, and the artist is 
unknown, the initials bemg MLM, A 

A few Jesser known men, but men who have lefr their wiarle 
and their nates on our flora, may be mientioned, Atchibald 
Menzies visited King George's Sound in the “Discovery” with 
Captain Vancouver's expedition, where-they stayed fur a Lort- 
night in 1792. Menzies was a surgeon and a botanist who was 
recommended by Banks and instructed by Brown. Menzies sent 
home ftom King George's Sound “a copious collectian of its 
vegetable productions, principally the genus Banksia, which are 
here very numerous.” He is commemorated in alit flora by six 
speces, including a Drosera, Utri¢ylorin, Banksia, Leptuveras, 
Calddenia aad Theysanoties: 

Captain Philiy Parker King is now almost uuknown. He lad 
a great love for natural history, and as well, was a complete nayi- 
eater. Le must not be confused with Captain Philip Gidley iting. 
who was third Governor of New South Wales. P. PL Kong tid 
same Temarkuble surveying work in a small bout of 84 tons, going 
ou, prolonged voyages as far ay King George’s Sound (from 
Svdney). thence northwards to Exmouth Gulf, onwards to Goul- 
burn Islands, and then on to Timor. From thenee he returned, 
dawn West Australia, through Bass Straits, and lack to Port 
Jackson, 1818, Next-year he went round Tasmania, ‘The next 


veal’ northwards, crossing the Gulf of Carpentaria and on again 
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ta, Timor. returning via Bass Straits, The next year (1820) he 
went again north ro the Gulf of Carpentaria, again going round 
the continent, passing through Bass Straits, when the boat was 
hearly wrecked at Botany Bay, returning _ however, io Port Jaeck- 
son, afler a six months’ voyage, 

King then, next year (1821), tank a somewhat Jarger. ship, 
weut on throngli Torres Straits, across the north, thess across 
the Indian Ocean to Mauritius. He returned to King George’s 
Sound; and, again gaing northwards through Torres *Strait,. he 
returned to Port Jackson in 1822, 

Can we imagine what all of these voyages mean- nowadays. 
Each one was an epic! And I doubt if many of vs could gven 
ventare on a trip along the Victorian coast in ‘sucli sniall bowls, 

PT, King was accompanied on these voyages- by one of Aus- 
tralia's greatest and most intrepid hotanical explorers, Mian Cun- 
\ingham, ‘They were both great friends, and they’ accomplisherl 
much Atlar Cumigham also made most extensive land jonr- 
neys, collecting many hundreds of new plants, aid there is not 
space here to set out these and his work. That must be done 
anather time, Tis travels were the most extensive and continnous 
that have ever been carried out in the Commonwealth, ; 

Gavernor Philip Gidley King was a friend and pretége of 
Bauks. Ele was a good naturalist and sent “Home’* many valuable 
and interesting specinens, including collections of seeds He’ sent 
“a fenil growing around Port Stephens,” and “two warratarrs.” 
Allan Cunningham was a friend of Governor King, who Helper! 
him arid encauraged him in his work, Allan Cunning ehni’s taml 
is fitly placed in The Sydney Hotanieal Gardens. : 

Time does not permit of the telling of the work of Richard 
Cunuinghant, Garwin, -Ross, MeGillivray, Haudin, Leschenaul: 
de Ja “Tait. Freycinet, | Lesson, Wilkes. as ‘well as. that 
of Oxley, Sturt, Grey, Backliouse, Mueller, Leichardt. Bunce, 
Babbage, Gunn, Drummend, Archer, Mitchell and many others, 
They, with those more extensively discussed, took ther part im 
letting the Old World know of the New Holland-Austealian flora. 
a flora that excited admiration and wonder everywhere that the 
tale was told, qnd one that, to-day. ranks second to none of inv 
of the World's Coritinents, - “a 


WNore.—The “consultation” referred lo in vointection qwith the 
vovage of Cook, afler-leavines New Zealand, is referred to by 
Baulks, who considered’ the scheme the “most eligible, ‘to explore 
for the” sautheni (polar) continém, However, itis noy known 
that Col had received From tlie British Government secree wistruce 
Hons to wWsit New Holland, se. Nat, on his part, at Teast, the Inget- 
ings Usd haye beet Wore AY lees ot “hurt,” 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 


The orditiary meeting of the Club was heid at the Royal 
Socrery's Hall on Monday, May 9, 1938, The Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Gea. Coghill, presided; and about 100 members and 
friends were present. 

The Vice-President referred tothe deaths of Mr. |. H. Harvey, 
who bad heen a member of the Club since 1908; Mr. C, Lambert, 
who had acted as auditer on several accasions, and Mrs. A. )- 
Swaby. Members. stood in silence as a token of respect. 


NOMINATIONS FOR, OFFICE-BEARERS, 1938-39 


‘The following noninations were received — 

President.—Mr, R. H. Croll; proposer, Mr. E. EH. Peseott, 
seconder, Mr. A. S$. Chall. : 

Vice-Presidents—M. J. W. Audas; proposer, Mr. S. R. Mit- 
chell; seconder, Mr, A. R. Proudfoot. Mr. A. S. Challc; proposer, 
Mrs. C L. Barrett; seconder, Mr, A. R- Proutlfoot. Mr. E. E. 
Pescott; proposer, Mrs. Sarovich; seconder, Mr. A, 5. Chalk. 
Mr. Geo. Coghill; proposer, Miss J. Raff: seconder, Mr. C. L. 
Barrett. 

‘Tréasurer—Mr. J. Ingram; proposer, Mr. A. 5. Chalk; sec- 
onder, Mr, FS, Colhiver. 

Librarian.—Dr. 5. C. Sutton: proposer, Mr. &. I. Pescott: - 
seconder, Mr. A, R. Proudfoot, 

Assistant Librarian—Mr. W. H. Ingram; proposer, Mr. ©. 
Croll: seconder, Mr, A, S. Chalk. 

liditer—Mr C. L, Barrett ;. proposer, Mr, &, E, Pescott, 
eeconder, Mr. G, N. Hyam. 

Secretary —Mr, F. & Colliver ; proposer, Mr. W. H, Inprat: 
seconder, Mr. G, N, Byam. 

Assistant Secretary —-Mr. L. W. Cooper: proposer, Mr, H, 
Jenkins; seconder, Mrs, C. L, Barrett: 

Conimittee.——Mrs, C, [., Barrett, Messrs, §. R. Mitehetl, G. N. 
Hvam, A. S. Kenyon, NM. C. E. Stewart, H. BP. Diekens, 1. C. 
Hammett, H. Jenkins, A, C. Frostick, J, H. Willis. 

Messrs. Chas. Croll and) A, G. Hooke were div elected as 
auditors. ; 
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SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 

A Jantern lecture on “The Use of the Nataral Colour Filin as 
an aid to Nature Study” was given by Mr. F. Lewis, Chieti Inspec- 
tor of Fisheries andi Game. Many excellent studies of birds and 
animals, a5 well as plants, taken on natural colour films were 
shown; also a large number of uncoloured slides illustrating 
erosion by wind and water at Cape Woollamai, Phillip Island, 
and the Department’ s successful efforts to stay the march of the 
dines by planting marraim grass 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From the Federation of Melbourne Walking Clubs, thanking 
the Club for promised help in the matter of private huts on Crown 
land. 

Mrs. G, S, Renton, c/o Box 2, Williamstown, regarding a 
collection of named insects, water colour paintings of Cungi, ete., 
for sale. 

Miss E. Fankhauser thanking hie. Club for a letter of sympathy 
in her recent bereavement, 

Miss J, Galbraith thanking the Cluh for expressing svinpathy 
with her in bereavement. the tragic death of her brother, 

Miss C, Currie referred io My. Littlejohwn’s article in the April 
Naturalist. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


Excursions were reported on as follows :-—-Yackandandaly, Mr. 
W. C. E. Stewart; Kalorama to Montrose, Mr, Barkla and Mr. 
Hyam 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


On a show of hands the follawing were duly elected as ordinary 
members :—Miss M. Strongman, Miss A. L. Clarke, Miss A. R, 
Bouchier, Miss L, P. Schroeder, Miss Young, Mr. and Mrs. TL B. 
Dodels, Messrs. W. T. Charles. J. C. Gardiner and R. B. Arnott. 
As country members:—Mrs. McCoy, Messrs, W. I. Dempsey 
and M, A, K. Nilan. As associate members:—Masters N, A, 
Wakefield and Selwyn Baker, 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
Wild Nature Show.—The Secretary reported that the St. Witda 
‘Town Halil had been engaged for October 4 and 5, 1938. 
Grampians Reservation— Mr. A, 1D, Hardy spoke on the matter, 
and Mr, G, N. Hyam gave an account of the present position in 
connection with the National Monuments scheme. 


fees Mietd Netaralizts Gui) Proceedinys , 2 
EXMIBITS 


Mrs. Thon (Kowut), per Mr. G, N. Hyam:—Unusually large 
plivllodes of Acacia wiplera (9 dns. long by 14 ms, wide), from 
adull tree m Kowat district. 

Me. 5. T. Reeves—-Red Cap Guns (E, erwhecurys) of -West 
Australta. 


Mr. E. E. Pescott—Cultivated fowers ot Hakea lawina, RBs. 
(Syn H. eucalyptoides, Maissn). 


Mr, C. J. Gabriel—Marine shells front Japan, Latiaxis jape- 
dicks. Dunker; Lo rmawae, Gray; L. lischkeana, Donker; L. spino- 
sus, Llirase: L. deburghtac, Reeve. Also land shells (Paryphania 
rompacta, Cox aml Hedley), from Lorne. 


Mr. b.S. Hart—Persnonee fecida (Shining Geehug), new Jor 
Victoria. ‘This plant has been collected by Mr. W. Hunter, west 
of Genoa and at Mallacoota. Perhaps rare, as only one tree wis 
seen at each place, 

My. Uf. C. E. Stewart—Red-sternm Acacia (Acacia rubide), also 
geclogical specimens collected on the Easter excursion to Yackan- 
dandah, 

Mr. PF. S. Colliver—lertiary fossils from Aldinga, inclucdiny 
Bricliopods, Polyzoa, Worm Tubes, Crinoids, Sea Wrehins, Mol- 
lusca, specimen of Chalredony and shells replaced by this mineral, 
atid ase land shells fron the same lucality, Specimen of u recent 
Crinaid, ’ : : 


Miss C. C. Currie, Lardner, in a lettey to the Hoy, Secretary, saysi— 
Flease congratulate Mr, RB, L. Littlejohns on his successful recording of our 
bash at night. You will understand that I have fived in the bush all my 
ite, withoul aty weryotsness, certaiily oat of fhe wild creatures. Is it 
vor 9 pity that the progress of Time has spoilt this “comfort” of the bush: 
but inoter cars and the greed. of men have made it impossible ta enjoy the 
native animals naw. In our little piece ot timber and fimshland, with all 
our care, the lait Wallaby, a beautiful big one that came near the house, 
was Bken by Ave men with five dogs after wine shots, recently, There are 
a jew Opossunis, but they'll go now. Opossum is the fashionable fury, and 
even Native Bears will not be safe trom these suburban hunters. 

Two hlack (blue) Satin Birds have returtied thie year aud two “green” 
enes. It is a Jong time since there were so many (no Storley poppies for 
us this wear). As they have only arriyed (very hungry) they are still hard 
to ste, though both blacks are friendly to each other, and come ty the door 
for pieces, By the say, Tritds will mot eat cheese Jor, ine, “ Cake fist, 
hatter, dripping, arid bread; but not cheese. And we have so many come 
any day—Siwiated Tits. Wrens. Scrob-Wrens, Blackbirds, Harmonious 
Thrushes. Magpies, the Bower-iirds, and occasionally 2» Ground-lired 
Blackbinls sil Bhie-tongued Lizards cleared our garden of shelthack snaits 
completely, 
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NEW NOTES ON THE AUSTRALIAN MOUNTAIN 
GRASSHOPPER 


(Acridopesn reticulata) | 
By Eni ConemAn 


‘The life processes of tte Mountain Grasshopper (Aerilapes 
rehculato.) make a fascinating story, Toth male and tenale are 
wonderful examples of protective colourabom As a mimic, when 
disturhed, the female has few equals. 

Mationless, her drab body appears to be part ot the brown 
earth or dead leaves among whieh she secks concealment. Au 
accidental touch betrays hier, With uplitred clytra, she now 
regernbles a huge wasp of formidable mien. Iter stent 
ahdonien, with its cavid rad and Whiye bands, is unmistakably 
labelled “dangerous” ; she threatens ty use a'sting which she does 
nut possess. As she rises on tiptues aud arches her hack, the 
challenge is repeated in a swollen, orange-yellow “eollur.” On 
the risset inner surface of her hollow elytra, seen only when yaised 
in challenge, are four dark, eye-hike spots which repeat the warn- 
ing conveved by her wasp-lke colours, Reassured that no danger 
threatens hier, she lowers the brown elytra and resumes her leat- 
like camouflage--a pussive defence imsurpassed by that af any 
creature known to int, Except fo the practised eye, she now 
appears ta be wo more than a small clad of earth, or two crumpled 
autumn leaves. 

Aliough che male shares the female's babil of erecting the 
tlytia, ta expose jess vivid colours, he has not her formidable 
aspect te miimidate Ins foes, nor does he play ber tramp card of 
simulating death. Instead, his wings carry hint to better coneeal- 
ment on branch, or tree toms, where his identity is lost in a colour 
harmony that uxnally baffles derection. To. discover |iis where- 
abouts One must track him, generally al ditsk, by follawing the 
direction wf his short, eheking, ct de coer, 

The Mountain Grasshopper differs from all otiier wiembers of 
the Order (Orthaptera) in the female being wingless, in rhe shape 
of her hollow elyira and they prominent, rugged retivnlation. 
These cover uu flight-wings, as in other Grasshoppers. “Whey are 
merely enlour-covers, When closed, their concavity fits snugly 
over the caivexity of her abdomen. It is these close-fitting_ shell- 
like elytra which give her a beetle-like appearance. It is not sur- 
prising (hat she is often called “Jewel-beele,”’ for she has a 
heetle-like habit, when disturbed, of droppingr from the Sood- 
plant ta the ground, there to simulate death, or to adopt her wusp- 
like posture. As xhe slowly walks away, her slender, enshioned 
feet make queer little patterns in the sand, TTer face, always bent 
earthwards, is mask-hke—-grotesque. Her ‘ong. flesible antennav 
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seat of the organs of touch ane scent, move incessantly, now 
waving in the air, now gently tapping a leaf. Doubtless these also 
serve to detect sounds, although her chief organs of hearimg are 
on the forelegs, where, in a widening of the tibiae. are eve-like 
openings, covered with taut membrane, which serve as ears. As 
she daintity holds a leaf between her fore-feet, her palps are in 
endless motion. It is easy to belteye that in these he organs of 
taste. 


Fig. 1. 


Both “Mountain” and “Grasshopper” are nusnomers for, in 
Vietoria at least, these curious creatures are more numerous in 
coastal areas than on the hills. | can find no record of their feeding 
on grass, nor of their happing over grasslands. Indeed, except 
in the earliest stage, although they possess leaping posterior legs, 
they do not hop at all. In the past six vears, prohahly longer, 
they have been very numerous in the Tea-tree undergrowth from 
Kye to Sorrento, where they feed on an all-tou-abundant, intro- 
duced Ragwort (Senecio). What their original food was I have 
net been able to discover. In captivity, although they accept 
sweet-corn, lettuce and other salad-greens, Ragwort is always 
preferred. At Sorrento I have seen them feeding on nothing 
else. although they are frequently found on bushes of the Coast 
Rice-flower (Pimelia clechantha). 
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They do not move at night but rest, spider-like, head downward, 
on stems of the food plant. or on the walls of their enclosure, 
feeding only in early morning or late afternoon, At Sorrento, 
although they are seen at all hours of the day they are most active 
between 8 a.m. and 11 a.m., and in the early evening. Nymphs 
of both sexes, and adult females, may be seen on sunny days 
crossing a main road-—probably “changing pastures," seeking 
mates or sheltered positions for oviposition. Tn warm stiushine 
the adult females he on one side, basking like birds. Male and 
female nymphs are easily distinguished by the small, fin-like 
wing pads: one blunt pair (female) which enclose the coming 
elytra, or two pairs Qnale), the lunt pair enclosing flight-wings 
and the more pointed pair enclosing elytra, 

Adult males are sumetimes seen on roadside vevetattan. liut 
only very rarety on the road, These have fully developed flight 
wings, covered, when at rest. by long. pointed elytra (nearly three 
times the length of the body) which are very autunm-leaf-like, 
both in colour and venation. 

Tn other years males have not been numerous at Sorrento, “Vins 
season (November, 1937-April, 1938) scores were seen, feeding 
on Ragwort or making occasional short flights fron weeds to 
bushes—a characteristic Grasshopper flight, sustained for only 
about 40-60 feet before the insect dropped into a low Insh, 
Whether, in travelling, they fly higher I do not know, but T have 
never seen them rise abuve the Tea-tree. I think it probable that 
they do not travel far, but die, having served their purpose near 
their “cradles.” Large numbers of males were seen, head down- 
ward, on stems of Ragwort, well hidden by foliage. They were 
heard long before they were discovered. In early mormng, or 
late afternoon, there was an air-filling chorus of their tiny call 
notes, Cicada-like, Iuit not so shrill. 

From eggs, deposited im summer, sinall ant-like young appear 
in the following spring. The first skin is probably shed, and eaten, 
an emergence from the egg. Unfortunately, | have missed this 
stage. My smallest specimen (January 19, 1938) was 7 mim. in 
length and was without visible wing-buds. lt died three weeks 
later without change of form, Another small nymph, 10 iin. 
in length, a male, had small wing-buds. These had dull, orange 
hands, but no blue dotted lines. 

In the case of the smallest of my nymphs the orange collar was 
not seen, Many larger nymphs, in various sizes, possessed wing- 
Inds. On these the orange bands were well-defined, but there 
were no Ilue bands, The smallest nymphs give little jumps when 
disturbed, probably corresponding to the “hopper" stage of the 
field Grasshoppers, They grew rapidly but did not again moult 
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until ready to complete their gradual metamorphosis hy the with- 
drawal of fully developed elytra and wings. 

Thus there are at least two moults in the nymphal stage, exclu- 
sive of one which, I suggest, may take place on emergence from 
the evg. Because of their habit of eating cast skins, it 1s possible 
that Io may have overlooked other moults, but I think, in that 
case, 1 should have discovered a “mask” or two, or an odd leg 
wlech had not been clevaured. 


Fig. II. 


Usually the final moult took place in carly morning or evening 
when light was too poor for photography. “he photographs on 
page 29, which show two stages im the eedyvsis of a female, were 
taken at 6 paw. (3/2/38) with a slew lens. For one of them, the 
shutter was opened three times. 

By chloroforming several specimens at different stages, 1 was 
able to obtain other pictures in better light. It was by no means 
easy, because, during the process, the spiracles do not appear to 
function until ecdysis is almost completed. Even by increasing the 
amount of chloroform it was difficult to arrest the process at a 
desired stage. 
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(vrposttios 

To oviposit, in captivity. the female Grasshoppers mount i the 
roof of their enclosure, merely leaving the eggs, ax one might 
expect from the small ovipositor, on the surface of the muslin 
which covers the roof. As they are never deposited on the small 
bushes, 12-24 inches high, within the cage, | assume that this is 
a heliotropic response, ancl that, in normal circumstances, we may 
look for the eggs fairly high up on trees or shrubs; but T have 
never found them. [f deposited on green fuod-plants they would 
probably be eaten, or dislodged, by those that have not vet com- 
pleted their growth. Moreover, the Ragwort dies down at the 
end of summer. The eggs are covered with a viscid exudation 
which hardens on exposure to the air. and by which they adhere 
firmly to the muslin roof of the cage. Doubtless it serves to make 
them weatherproof. [ have placed eggs in various situations, 
hoping to see the emergence of young. In other seasons the eggs 
of my captives have appeared to be infertile. The females were 
doubtless imprisoned before they had mated, ‘This season males 
and females were enclosed in a large cage which permitted flipht 
for the males. 

At Sorrento the Grasshoppers disappeared earlier this vear 
than is usual. Two only were seen on April 8 and 9. I have had 
thein as late as May 15 (1935), fut this year the last of my 
captives died on April 10. As one expects, the males «ie first. 
Death appears to come easily. After ceasing to eat, the Grass- 
hoppers pass into a lethargic condition from which they do not 
awaken. 


METAMORPHOSIS OF THE MOUNTAIN GRASSHOPPER 


The camouflage and mimicry of the Mountain Grasshopper are 
certainly remarkable, but one is without words to adequately 
deseribe the wonder and the beauty of the final stage of their 
gradual metamorphosis, Tt must he seen to he appreciated. I 
have watched the process many times with almost breathless 
amazement. Tach time some phase has been revealed which my 
eyes had missed previousiv. When nearing its final moult, the 
Grasshopper rests for awhile without eating, becoming very dark 
in colour, It then grows restless, wandering from its food plant 
in search of a satisfactory situation for this yreat undertaking. 

Choice of site appears to be a matter of great moment, Jt is 
usually in a space between two twigs in which the insect may 
swing without touching leaf or twig. It may spend an hour or 
more in making tests. The process is certainly facilitated by an 
accommodating position, so much so that it suggests that choice 
of site is a matter of discrimination, rather than a blind response 
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Figs. HI, IV. V and VI. 
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to instinet. ar sume subtle tropism. Paving made its choice. the 
insect clings to a twig, hammock-wise, by its first anil second 
pairs of feet—upside down, wing-buds held away from the 
abdymen and pointing downward, its posterior legs swinging and 
kicking in the open space, its antennae very restless. 

Every lim) is exercised in turn, .\ little moisture exudes from 
the mouth, The bedy becomes much brighter in colour. The 
head moves up and down, so that the orange “collar” 1s alternately 
visible and invisible. Vhe usual heavings and contraction take 
place. In half an hour the head, vow a mere mask bing en the 
chest, is seen to be contracting towards the clinging feet. Tt is 
really rather yruesome to see the old head disappearing thus trom 
its origmal position, (ne usually misses the lesion, Tor the oli 
skin and the new one are, at this stage, nearly of one colour. 

The old skin has now reache:l the twig. In the case of a female. 
what appear to he two small flaps of loose skin ate seen lying (hut 
on either side of the body, These now fall and hang limply, like 
wings af a tiny bat. It seems impossible that these crumpled 
processes can be elytra, yet, ina few moments, they begin te tuke 
shape. The old wing-buds, like small, dark fins, are close to the 
clinging feet, The body stretches, and on each side of it three new 
legs, in perfectly straight lines, are withdrawn simultaneously fram 
the old, still bent, legs, just as one might withdraw one's arms 
from the sleeves of a coat, The hody now stretches violently 
backward, almost vertically, head downward, as it strains to 
Telease the tips of the Jonyest legs. The new antennae are alist 
free, 

The emerging body is beautiful in vivid sunset colours. trans- 
lucent, glowmg like a lamp in the dusk. The tip of the abdomen 
moves from side to side. The liberated legs wave wildly and 
become bent, “he body heaves again and, with a great effort, the 
fore feet suddenly rise to catch hold of the old skin, so that the 
body is now curved into almost a half circle. There is at this 
stage no attempt to free the apex of the abdomen, for this hori- 
zontal position apparently facilitates expansion of the elytra, 
which, although stilt hanging imply, are growing in size. ‘There 
are more vigorous heaves of the shrimp-like hody. The elytra, 
now wider, hollow and of a warm biscuit colour, are almost fully 
expanded, The dotted blue bands have appeared. One more great 
effort and the tip of the abdomen is free, but the Grasshopper 
still clings in the horizontal position until the elytra have com- 
pleted their expansion. They are now quite shell-like, their eye- 
like spots appearing as dark. green shadows. 

A moment passes, and the elytra suddenly spread, then elose 
closely over the abdomen, completely covering the bright coluur- 
bands. The Grasshopper now drops vertically, head-up, swinging 
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by its fore feet. The long posterior legs kick violently, then remain 
still fora while. Except in colour, which is of pale, grevish shades, 
she is fully adult. Suspended thus for an hour and a half. she 
makes a meal of her cast-off skint A Jeg is bitten off and held, 
like a pipe. in her mouth. She munches away until nothing is 
left but the mask and perhaps portion of a leg. This grucsome 


Untouched, shed skin of male, from which he was removed betore 
commencing to cat skin. 


meal has probably a medicinal value. To test it 1 removed two 
shed-skins before their owners could devour them. [noted no 
ill-effects. : 

After removing the shed-skin of one female, I gave her another, 
shed twenty minutes earlier by another female, but she did not 
touch it. Once a shed skin fell behind the eater. Reaching over 
hackward with two feet. she raked it to her, and finished, leg hy 
leg, her strange meal. 
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The metamorphosis of the male is even more heautiftil to see. 
As he clings upside down from his twig there are four, instead of 
two, outspread wing-pads pendent from his body. The elytra 
that presently fall are so small and so limp, one marvels that thev 
should ever expand to their great adult size. 

Ags soon as the trp of the abdomen is free, a final heave is given 
to the flight-wings. which spread suddenly. We are aot aecus- 
tomed to sce these beautiful lace-like wings for, except it) flight, 
they are covered by the brown, leaf-like elytra. But here they are 
outspread for our delight. Both elytra and wings still droop 
limply from the hody, but, having reached their fill expansion, 
they suddenly close to the sides of the abdomen, 

As the flight wings are not vet folded. fanwise, under their 
covers, we may enjoy their beauty a little longer. At this stage 
the Grasshopper looks ltke a fairy, in palest shades of fawn anc 
buff, head and abdomen of a warm hrown. his orange and blue 
bands quite clear. 

Five minutes later the flight wings are suddenly folded and 
hidden away. Our Grasshopper rests for a moment of two, then, 
reaching for his old skin, hie makes the first mcal of his adulthood! 
With both males and females, the time taken to complete the final 
ecdysis varies from 85 to 105 minutes. 

I-ven writing at such length, the story is only half told. Many 
interesting features have heen omitted, for space has had to he 
considered. A more complete story may be enjoved, at first hati. 
by those who care to domesticate a few Mountain Grasshoppers. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT,—I am indebted ta Mrs, C. Storey, af Ivanhoe, fer 

printing two of the dhistrations from utider-expesed negatives. It 3s 


owing to her skill that they are clear enough for reproduction. The 
photographs are not re-touched in any way. 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS 
T.—Adult male, typical attitude. 
{1—Fully grown nymph (female) in position for final moult, 
T11—Nymph (female) with legs nearly free, old skin contracted) towart!s 
the twig, clytra pendent, limp, unexpanded: old jhead disappearing 
towards clinging fect. 
TV.—Nymph (male) with body thruwn backward in order to free Hp: of 
feet and antennae, Note the ald wing-buds, like fins, attached to 
the old skin. Antennae almost free, The old ones seen curved 
between old, posterior legs. 
Vi—Female nymph, aliuost out of old skin, bas risen ta catch ald skitt 
between new fore-feet, remaining m this attitude until her elytra 
are fully expanded. 
VIL—tThe same as in V in final postition, with closed ¢lytra. dn this 
attitude she swings jor 90 minutes while cation her ald skin. 
Numbers III and IV untouched chlorofourmed specimens. A. hittle clag 
was dropped on the feet to hold them securely while the limp, 
swinging bodies were carried away to photograph. 

Numbers V and VI an unchloroformed specimen photographed in two 
stages. For V the shutter was opened and closed three times 
when thé insect moved, 
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Plate IV 


Figs.. I, I, II, and IV 
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AN INTABPE ANT OF THE CYPRESS PLEDGE 
By B. BeackBourn 

In the months of May and June owners af Cypress hedges may 
notice that some of the tips of the young shoots appear as if 
encrusted with minute pearls, “hese are the cuys of a greyish 
moth known secientitically as Cileartas sonae, whose larvae feed on 
Cypress. When first Jaul these eggs are very conspicuaus, but in 
two days turn a bluish-green and are then less likely ta catch 
the eye of a hungry bird, 

A day or two before hatehing, which takes place a few weeks 
kiter. the voung caterpillars can be clearly seen curled up within the 
eges.  Ininediately after hatching, the caterpillars are extremely 
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active and rapidly disperse in all <lirections, sean disappearing 
From sight owing ta their minute size and protective colutration, 
They are “loopers.” with Jegs “flere and aft,” three pairs near 
the head, and two pairs at the back: five pairs in all, instead of 
the usual eight pairs of the normal caterpillar, “hey are also 
commonly, although erroneously, called “stick insects” because, 
when resting, they stand out at an angle fram a twig with their 
hodies perfectly rigid, and in that position much resemble a piece 
of their foud plant. 

When the caterpillar is resting in its characteristic atticude, 
stretched out perfectly straight, and holding on by its two pairs af 
hind legs, it might naturally be supposed that the muscles were 
undergoing a considerable strain. Lf, however, it he cxanuned 
closely, a strand of fine silk will he seen stretching from beneath 
the head direct to the twig and acting as a support to that end 
of the body. This strand of silk proceeds From a gland beneath the 
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tower lip of the caterpillar, aud is also 
used as a rope by which the insect can 
lower itself when dropping from the 
twig, a habit tt has when suddenly «its- 
turbed. The vouny caterpillars. fre- 
quently spend the might saspended in 
mid-air by this silken thread, 

Full grown, the ¢aterpillar, whieh 
reaches a length of two inches or more, 
is a really beautiful object, especially 
if examined with a pocket lens. It ts 
striped with bright yellow, the lines 
being interspersed with Inerogtyphic- 
ike markings of black, green, white, 
and blue. The head is jade green 
covered with minute black spots, and 
altogether is one of the handsomest of Australian “loopers.” Along 
the sides a tow af black oval spots can be seen. These are 
the spiracles or openings through which the insect breathes. 
and which are supplied with a filtering apparatus to prevent 
pieces. of dust, ete.. getting into the air passages. Tn such a hril- 
liant livery one would expect the caterpillar to be a conspreuous 
object. In reality, the colours blend so wonderfully with the lights 
and shades of a Cypress hedge that some little practice is uveded 
to detect it readily. 

When fully grown the caterpillar leaves its food-plant, burrows 
inte the ground, ard there spins a silken cocoon in which it changes 
intu a chrysalis. .\ grey moth with black markings later emerges 
and pushes its wav up through the soil. Its wings appear small 
and oshrivelled, but while the moth rests, banging from some 
support, the blood flows into then until they are fully expanded 
and dry. The moths may commonly be found resting on fences 
during the day, while at night they will often fly im at open wtn- 
dows, attracted hy artifietal light. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

I. The pearllike eggs of the moth on a young shoot of Cypress. Con- 
siderably enlarwed. About 200 are laid in each cluster. 

IJ. Newly hatched caterpillars. These little creatures were very lively 
and had to be chloroformed ta keep them still long enough te be phote- 
graphed. 

III and IV.) Full grown caterpillar. Note the silken thread stretching 
from the lower lip to the twig. When disturbed, the insect drops off and 
lowers itself by the silken rope. 

V. The moth of the Cypress hedge (Chlenrias setae), grey with black 
markings, 

VI. One of the spiracles, magnified one hundred and fifty times, through 
which the insect breathes. These upett on the surface of the skin and would get 
choked with dust and dirt if not provided with the wonderful filtering 
apparatus shown m the photography. 
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FOSSTL COLLECTING 

if vou have uever collected fossils you have not expericnced one 
of the thrills of fife. Go to the big quarry at Wandong, break 
“up sandstones and mudstones; and one blow of the hammer may 
reveal the head of a large trilobite. On each side of the heacl there 
is a turret, and ow the outside of each turret you cam clearky 
tistmguish & nunther of eve ducets. A marvel of Nature whick 
has been sealed up in stane for, passibly. one hundred milhon 
years. 

Many people now have motur cars and they dco not know where 
lO 20 for a fun; sippose you take a short trip to Mornington, 
and then go four miles further to Fossil Beach, At low tide there 
1 expased Gav, marl, or limestone beds at the hase of the cliff 
These contain abundance of fossil shells, indicating the life of 
Middle Tertiary, or thereabouts, The digging as easy. and one 
day. to iny delight, 7 wnearthe/l a beautifat Pearly Nautilus. 

li you have a car, go to the Grampians. At Dairy Creek Fails, 
nes all's Gap, there is a senes of fine-grained rocks which 
should certainty be carefully searched! for fossils. Two minute 
forms. a fish scale and a shell, are all that have been gathered 
fron. this grand mountain mass. Once. when waiking from 
Mafeking to the cairn on Mt William, along Jittle hills I called the 
Don Range, and on the underside of x big slab of sandstone, I 
srw the markings made by some crawling creature; that place ts 
well worth searching. 

Perhaps you are a novice; well, watch the daily papers for the 
lime of low tide, and go to the beach at Beaumaris; you are sure 
to find « fossil starfish, somewhat like a Inatton, and possibly a 
tooth of a shark which may have been anything from: 20 it. to 80 fr 
in length. Wp the Tambo to Bindi, especially in wattle time, is a 
beautiful motor rum. There fossils are weathered from the sup 
posed Devonian limestones and spirifers cau he gathered in dozer 
Jf vou like a dong car ede aad do not ohject to a tramp, go te 
Limestune Gap at Wonrbat Creck, a tributary of the Upper Mitts 
Milta River: a grand place for Silurian fossils. 

At the mouth of the Wombat there 15 a fine elff where the river 
has cut through a striking band of Hmestone Get fossils there 
ant) help to clear up the mystery of the age of these limestone 
bands. West of Wombat Creek at Limestune Gap. a creck 
conies in; here I searched for an hour and got some trilobites 
which, J think, have not been identified, More search is required 
here If two or three companions could go to Heatheote, and 
then a few iniles north to neat the Lady's Pass. and ssink w hole 
on the clay bed there, and get fossils, trilobites, ete., including 
Nolasaphas fergiusent, Wey would help defitutely to establish the 
Cambrian in Victoria; 
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In Victoria good hshing is hard to get, except rabbits and ay 
odd hare, what is there to shoot? Se why not hunt the creatures 
which lived when the world was young, have an exceedingly 
enjoyable time in the open, and help to extend our knowledge of? 
Australian geilogy? Vhere are bones projecttng from the sand- 
Stone on the cliffs at Kilcunda;}.and near the Eagle's Rest at Taver- 
loch | found the toe of a reptile and teeth af Ceradotys, the 
wonderful ling-fsh of Queensland. The racks here ave |nrassic. 
vel 4 fish of this rype still swims ia two ol Queensland's rivers. 
At Waratah Bay dhe possthle extensiaa south of the Grea Barrier 
Reef yields copious fossil corals. 
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“THE FLORA OF THR FAR NORTH-WEST OF VICTORIA,” 


Under the above title a dypescript brochure has been issued by the Parests 
Commission of Victoria. ‘Where are 86 pages and JO jllostrations, ane 
the author 7 a well-known, botanical inentber of the Field Naturalists’ Club, 
Mr W. J, Zinuner, nirom,, Chief Parester for the Mildura district 

Mr. Zinumer has produced a “local” flara complete, and willl a new outlook, 
sealing with fhe “distribution of the flora a relation to soll types ane 
ate vale in the preventiow of sei) erosion.” Thus, in addition to its ecological 
valiie, the hook is an important contribution to a made urgent problem 

The author has divided the vexetabion-into five isypes, Ihe soils supporting 
the vegetation having been scrouped into taur niin dieisiens Soi) pratiles 
to a depth of five leet are shown, and the relationship between Ue vegra- 
ion types amd soil divisions bas been cliscussed, Relereice is also wade to 
the vali of plants as soil indicators, and valuable and complete lots have 
heen prepared showing the number of plant species iy one. Or in mere Wend 
one, soil group. 

The effect of settlement on vewetatiqon and sails is also discussed. The 
author here shows that the Cypress Pine of the genus Callitrés will not 
tolerate the wolalion cauged by the clearing of the ground for the production 
ol wheat, Having been accustomed to assouated protection, the trees sao 
die when faced with extreme exposure. This has an dmportant bering on 
the supply of Cypress Ping timber, a valuable building’ timber Jor Urese 
districts. Vor the same reason, niany plants are tow guite anennimen anc 
are beronine rire This isa case where some district reservation in which 
these plants eccur is necessary so tha} they shall be preserved for posteriv. 
Many of the rare plants mentioned m the list are very interestiyg, and an 
effort should be made to save then. 

The relation of plant Wile to sail erosion 15 well known, and Mr. Zinmer 
here supplies a full account of the causes of this mutional loss, 

A complete list of indigenous plants found growing iy these avens is viven, 
with medications #$ to their rarity and their occurrence on the various types 

The book 15 distributed free on applicalion, and the issue & finite! tk 
can react he stated) that this is possibly the best focal “fora! (hal has 
ever been issued for the Stake of Victoria; and quany anure such works 
would -be heartily welcomed. 


EO PRSCOTT,. 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS' CLUB OF VICTORIA 

The Antual General Meeting of the Club was held at the Royal 
Society’s Hall on Monday, June 13, when the Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Geo, Coghill, presided over a large attendance of mein- 
bers and friends. 

The election of officers for 1938-1939 resulted as follows — 
President, Mr. R, H. Croll; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Geo, Coghill 
and A'S. Chalk; Treasurer, Mr. J. Ingram; Librarian, Dr. C. S. 
Sutton; Assistant Librarian, Mr. W, H. Ingram; Editor, Mr. C. 
L, Barrett; Secretary, Mr. F. S. Colliver; Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. L. W. Cooper; Committee, Messrs. A. £0 Chisholm (ex 
officio as Past-President), G. N. Hyam, Ti. C. E, Stewart, LE. E, 
Pescott, S. R. Mitchel! and Mrs. C. L. Barrett. ' 

The annual report and balance sheet were presented aud 
adopted. These are printed elsewhere m this issue of The Vic. 


torian Naturalist. 
CORRESPONDENCE 

From Mrs. W. Champion Hackett, thanking the Club for its 
letter of condolence- 

From the Secretary of the Lord Mayor’s Flower Day Appea!? 
thanking the members for their assistance, 

From the Victorian Abotiginal Group and the Town Manning 
Association inviting members to their respective annual meetings 


2 REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 

Mr. A. © Frostick, on behalf of Mr, F. S. Colliver, reported 
on ihe excursion to the Royal Park Cutting, and also gavé a short - 
preliminary report of the excursion to Torquay, from which some 
of the members had not yet returned. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
On a shaw of hands the following were elected :—As ordinary 
members, Mr. E. H. Shewan and Mr. Reginald Burston; as a 
country member, Mr. J. Hatchell Brown, and_as an associate 
member, Master Jack Woodbum. 


NOMINATION 


Mr. John Martin, of 27 Brook Crescent, Hawthorn, was i0mi- 
nated) as an ordinary member. 


3 Field Naturalists’ Club Proceedings ha 


SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 

A lecture on the subject, “The Alluring World of Fungi,’ was 
given hy Mr, J. H. Willis, of the National Herbarium, This was 
illustrated by many beautiful coloured lantern slides and projec- 
tions by the epidiascope, The lecturer dealt fully with the vari- 
ous forms of Fungi, from those of nticroscopical size to ‘the: large 
Balctus, and showed the effects, physiological as well as economti- 
cal, on both plants and animals, 


—— EXHIBITS 
. Messrs. J, H. Willis, H.C. E. Stewart, and A, A. Brunton ercle 
staged large exhibits of fungi, illustrating the lectirre. 
Mr. Crosbie Morrison showed a twin mustiroom from Jange- 
field, two geasters and a photo, of a large Bolefits. - 
Mr. V. H. Miller—Two Bird Houses, and two Orchids in 
bloom, namely Cupripedinm willosum and Cyp. Chariesworthit, 
Miss A, Cornish—-A Long-horned Locust fram Ringwoad, 
Mr. Geo, Coghill —Flowering stalks of the Grass-tree, 
. Mr. V. H. Miller—Fungi collected at Beaconsfield, including 
Cantharellus lilacinus. 
Mr. E. E, Peseott.—Young specimens of Fungus, Pioliota 
spectabtlis, parasitic on Greellea vyobusta (Silky Oalk), 
. Mr. H, Stewart.—Fifty species of Fungi collected at Sher- 
brooke Forest, including Tyesaelodendvon gelatinosuut, a species 
nut hitherta recorded for this localiry. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT, JUNE, 1935 

To the members of the Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria. 
Ladies and Gentienien, 

Your Comnyttee has pleasure in submitting the fifty-eighth 
annual report, 

The membership is as follows:—Life members, 5; Honorary 
members, 4; Ordinary members 231; Country members, 68; As- 
sociate members, 22; total, 330; this being an increase of 13 ol 
the figures of the last report. 

We vecord with sorrow the death of the following Clul mem- 
hers:—Mr. J. H. Harvey (1905-1938), Me, Hugh Hughes (1918- 
1938), and Mr. Champion! Hackett (1928-1938). Prof, Ewart 
and Mr, C, Lambert, ane-time prominent Club members. alsa 
passed away during this vear. : 

Attendances at the meetings have been well sustained, the seat- 
ing accommodation having been fully taxed on most occasions. 
The second raom is still in use for the display of exhibits, some 
af which have been of great interest, 

Nature vetes have been given from) time to time, and many 
questions asked at the meetings. e 
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All of the meetings this year have heen held: in the Chak posits, 
at the Royal Society's Hall, aud the Epidiascope has ‘beer used 
to ilustrate the various lectures and notes: | *."> 5 

The followmg was the programine of lectures fur the’ ears => 
Presidential address on “Crystals,”"by Mr, 5, R. Mitehelly "The 
Ice Age in New Zealand,” hy Mr. FA. Singleton, MAYS With 
Scotr in the Antarctic." by Capt. Gerald Doorley > ¢ ‘Aboriginal 
Art,” by Messrs. A. S, Kenyon, M.E.Aust.jand CL, Barrett, 
C.M.Z.S,; Donald MacDonald Evening with’ Sir Edward ‘Canning: 
hain as chief speaker | Snake Symposium, with various’ speakers 
and questionnaire; Crustacea.” by Miss Ellen. Clarke > Symposium 
on Household Pests. speakers beng Miss E. Lindsay and Messrsi 
(. N. TTyam, R. Pescott. and C. French; “Mountain Tribes of 
Papua and New Guiuea,” by Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery ; Meee 
tion of the Australian flora to the Old World,” by~ Mr. E. 
Pescott. F.L.S,, and “The Natural ‘Colour Film as -ad Aid ta 
Nature Study. a by Mr. F. Lewis. 

The Necember meeting again took the form of a social ewening, 
and Was enjoyed Gv the members. 

The “order of business” is still so arranged that the lecture for 
the eyening js second on the agenda, and this iden still. remains 
popular. 

During the year numerous excursions were held. several were 
cancelled for various reasons, and some created records nv attendl- 
ance. Recently the excursions have been betier attended, but’ it 
seems possible that a reduction in number may be an advantage. 

Volume LIV of Phe Mictorion Neturalist has been completed, 
and is up to the usual standard. The Committee still aims to in- 
crease the number of pages and iMnstrations. Agamn many papers 
al popular and sctentific interest appeared in the volume, and 
similar papers acc hoped for this year, Oar journal is still the 
Je eading publication of its kind m Australia, and tt is the constant 
ain of the ‘editor to make it even more comprehersive and valu- 
able. That il hils a place in scientifie literature | is; shown by 
constant demands fur it from tverseas. : - 

The Club continues its activity in the matter af preser ving the 
wild life of Australia, and fyom time to time imentbers have re 
ported tn the Commnitee various breaches of protection Acts. acts 
of -vandatism, ete, and-these have heen referred to’ the proper 
authorities. 

Matters that have been intjuired into include Lipeateiction at 
the Golden Water Rat. Insportavion of Californian Quail, Picking 
Wild Flowers on Grampians. Tours, Pound Bend as a Sanctuary. 
Shooting of Wild Duck, Destrtiction of Orchids op Cann River 
Valley, Tree Curcing or State Ilighways, Interference with Pet- 
enings.at Philhp Island, Destruction of Pelicans, Netang of Native 
Birds, ete. Vhe Committee has alsa been concerned in the matter 
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of obtaining a more adequate representation Iocally of our native 
trees and plants, 

Suggestions have been made durimg the year for further pro- 
tection of native birds, so far with little result) We record. how- 
ever, that there was no open season for Ducks this year. and your 
Committee congratijlated the Fisheries and Game Depariment 
on their action 

The sub-Comomnttees have had little to do this year, being more 
or less nierged in with the National Monuments movernent. and 
here we record a growing interest. with more definite steps taker 
in the matter, 

Members are again asked to advise the Committee of any ob- 
jects or places they consider worthy, of proclamation as “National 
Monuments” 1f the necessary legislation is obtained. 

We record with pleasure thar increased areas of sanctuaries 
have been granted this year. Mallacoota, Wyperheld. and Cum- 
berland Sanctuaries are now bigger, and an additional new aren 
at Dead Cock Creek has been proclaimed. ; 

A field day was held at Sir Charles Beleher’s old home in the 
Geelong tlistrict to assist the Geelong Town Planning Association 
in their endeavour ta have the area reserved as a National Park. 
The Club's work and reports were greatly appreciated, and were 
‘given prominence in the Geelong press. 

The Club is interested in the proposal to proclaim the Gram- 
pians a national forest, and also in the possibility of being repre- 
sented on the committee of the Wulson’s Promontory Nationa! 
Pack. We are represented on the Council of the League of 
Youth, and are members of the Horticultural Council of Victona 
and of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the” 
Advancement -of Science, . During the year we have combined 
with various bodies to protest against the erection of huts on 
Crown lands, and to prohibit the use of pea rifles, ete, 

Members of the Cluh attended special meetings of the Bird 
Observers’ Clulr and of the Entomological Society, Delegates 
were appointed to, and attended, the Mt. Arapiles celebrations, 
and also the Federation of Melbourne Walking Clubs’ conbined 
gathering, At this Jast mentioned function a Club member gave 
the address. The following socteties were assisted at their 
annual shows>—The Rangers’ League, North Queensland 
Naturalists’ Club. and the South Australian Field Naturalists’ 
Club. 

Several inquiries concerning the iormation ot Mield Naturalists’ 
Clubs were received during the vear, and aj] the information pos- 
sible was passed on. 

Por the first time tv many years to Wild Nature Show was 
held, the Coniniittee feeling that it should por be held owing to 


' 
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the epidemic of infantile paralysis. This year, however, atranze- 
ments are in hand to hold the annual show, and for this purpose 
ye a Kilda Town Hall has been engaged for October 4 and §, 

3 

The Hon, Librarian reports that numerous books and pamplilets 
have been bound during the year, and that a number of new books 
have been purchased. New shelving has been erected, which has 
facilitated the handling of books. 

A photographie jibrary has been started with Mr. H, T. Reeves 
as the librarian, and members having photographs of any nacural 
history interest are asked to present copies to the library so thar 
many valuable records may be kept. 

During the year we have weloomed to our meetings overseas 
vatiralists and members of Interstate Naturalists’ Clubs, and we 
have had occasional visits from some of our country members. 

Several interesting happenings ta Club members are here re- 
corded:—Our President, Mr A. H, Chisholm, C.F.A.0.U.. was 
apponued Editor of the Argus newspaper, hut later he resigned 
from this position to visit England, Dr, R. S. Rogers, M.A,, 
BD.Se.. celebrated his golden wedding. Messrs. J. and W. B- 
Ingran) reuitned froin their visit abroad fo see the Coronation. 
My. Noel Lothian transferred from Christchutch, New Zealand. 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, to further his 
studies, Mr, and Mrs, E. S, Hanks and Misses H. Bailey, V. 
Fletcher snd V. Hickman also left on visits ta England. 

Grateiul acknowledgments are tendered ta the following bene- 
factors: —For a cash donation, Mr_ J, E- Dixon: for demations of 
books and specimens, Mr, and Mrs. ©. I. Barrett, Miss Best, 
Messrs lyo Hammett, AH, Mattingley, C. Freneh, E. Ieep. 
and J, Delancey Forth, 

A ‘comprehensive expression of thanks is extended to all mem- 
bers and friends of the Club who have given their time and 
energies towards the advancement ot the Club and its activities, 
Their reward lies in the knowledge that their efforts are of no 
little national importance. 

During the year eleven Committee meetings were held, and the 
attendance of officers was as follows-—Mr. F. S. Colliver. Mr. 
G. N. Hyam. 11; Mrs. ©, L. Barrett, Messrs. C. L, Barrett, I. 
W. Cooper, H. C. E. Stewart, Geo, Coghill, and Dr. C, 5. Sutton, 
10. Mr. A. S. Chalk, 9; Mr, R, H. Croll, 8; Mr, S. R. Mitchell, 
6: Messrs. A. S. Kenyon, A. He Chisholm, and W. H. Ingram, 3; 
Messrs. J. Ingram and E. E, Pescott, 4; Messrs, A, H. Chisholm, 
R, H. Croll, J. and W.-H. Ingram were granted leave during the 


years Geo, Cacuytte, Sen. Vice-President, 
F. §, Conniver, Hon, Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR’ 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDED 30th APRIL, 1938 


RECEIPTS . 
Balance at Banks, 30/4/57— 
State Savings Bank ., .. ., .. 4... -. .» #400 10 5 " 
HS, .&..A. -Batkew .. 2248 ee nage ee a 84 0 8 
—-—_———~-- £4841] 1 
Subscriptions—Arrears -. -. 6. .. .. $39.19 6 
Current .. ., -. -- -. 19917 6 
ln Advance .. .. .. -. 1514 & 
_——— 6246-18 
Cash Sales of— 
Pictovian Naturalist .. 2. 0. .. .. 1016 4 
Shell Book .. .. 0s ee ce ue ee vs 2 5 
Fern Book .. .. 1... «2. we.) 66-15-11 
Census of Plants .. .. .. 110 3 
Badges .. .. - a, 014 0 
Library Books and Furniture ., |. 2 6 2 
-————_ 24 8 2 > 
Advertisements in Mictorian Naturalist .. .. .. 217 0 
Donation .. .. eae ot sAD De socthade UE@ cat ree 100 
Hire of Epidiascoge te eet Alte 15 0 
Interest Received— 
‘Best Fund" .. . Peay, 17 8 
Fixed Deposits £200 2. 3.0 0 
Savings Bank Currunt ‘Account 777 
On Commonwealth Loan ~ 234 6 
: 34.19 9 
Sundry Items 2.06. 2. ee ca ue ee ce ee ee ee 018 (6 
—— 312 0 =#1 
£796 11 2 
EXPENDITURE 
Victorian Naturalist +. 
Printing .. -- -. 2. 2) we) as 2 H1S9 4 6 
Ilustrating 5... -. «ewe we ee ee 668 3-10 
Despatching .. 6... ee eee ee) 65 5 10 
‘ (1232 14 28 
Reprints .. .. fyi ete Fhe Mea Pe PD as 314 G 
Postage and Freight . PS ha 619 0 
General Printing and Stationery Sts te th diet 1649 
Rents— fs 
Royal Sachety’s Wall oa 3 - 16 0 0 
B.0.C. for committee meetings -. 215 0 
Caretaker for Royal. Suiciety's Hall 110-0 
” 2.5 4 
General Expenses, Igsticanee; Bunike Cc charges, etc. 3.1 «8. 
Costs of Club's Conversazione seer oi. wae, 710 0, 
Library .. .. PP sgt Panes AE Som stats 1911 4 
Repairs to- Epidiascope pega ROMY HF go of de 510 0 
Refind of Fern Book receipts fe rae ts ype 117 6 
ee oH OP 
Purchase of steel shelving for Libary ca 4 as see ue tt 19 3 6 
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Investments made— . : 
£250 Commonwealth. Bonds .. -. -. .. .. ., 248 2 6 
Fixed Deposits, B.S, & A. Bank «2 0. L. Lo. 200 9 0 
——--— _ 448 2 
Balance at Ranks, 30/4/38- - , , 
State Savings Bank ., .. .. 2. .. 2812 5 
' ES, & A. Bank...) 0. -. .. BL 2 6 
49 1411 
Less Unpresented Cheques .. .. .. .. 3917 8. 
ae 91 
£796 11 
- STATEMENT ‘OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
ON 30th APRIL, 1938 
ASSETS ; 
Arrears of Subscriptions, £100/15/-, estimated to realize t= £80--0 
Bank Current Accounts— 
- State Savings Bank 1. 22 oe) ck pe ee ve ee) = 28-2 SS 
ES. & A. Bank .. .. 2. 2. ee ee eee 21 2 6 
£49 14 11 
Less Unpresebted Cheques -. .. 0. 0. 0... 39:17 & 
017 3 
State Savings Bank Special Trust Account .. 12:15 3 ie 
ee 
Investinents— : 
ES. & A, Bank Fixed Deposit, “Best Fund" So 0 0 
E.S. & A, Bank Fixed Depaans tear te yan BOO OQ 
Cammonwealth Bonds ,. -. thous ee ee)6=600 FD 0 
a ———- §50 0 
Libtary, Furniture and Epidiascope at insurance value .. .. 650 0 
Stock of Books and Badges, at valuation— 
Fern Books .. .. .. .- -. a ae et 41 6 1 
Plant Census 2. 22 ces ee et ee re te eee ee 5 0 0 
Shell Books 1. 6. 6. ye ee ee ee ee ee es i714 7 
Club Badges 2. cs ce ck ck te ee ee te te 60 0 
—- 70 0 
£1,672 13 
LIABILITIES 
Late Mr, Dudley Best Panda 6. Gk ca cts OW ay AL es 50 0) 
Special Trust Account .. -. 76. 2, =) ee re ee we tee ee ETS 
Subscriptions paid in dane ct! it ea de te dy Mle aaeld va 15 14 
t 78 9 
Balance of Assets over Liabilities.) 0... ce cs ae pe ee ee y £1,594 3 
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_ £1,672 13 
Examined and found correct on 7th June, 1998. 


CHAS. CROLL 
A. G, HOOKE 


J. INGRAM; Hon, Treasurer. 
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THE VICTORIAN MISTLETOES 
By T.S, Hart, M.A, B.c.E. 


Revisions of the Mistletoe family have considerably increased 
the number of Species known to occur in Victoria. Field olsserva- 
tons have added others, as well as amply supporting the distinct- 
ness of Some furms previously placed under one narmne 

Old records, ising names in a comprehensive sense, oftey leave 
daubt as tn which species is Intended. Among these are snine in 
my earlier tutes ‘in the Naturalist. Same of these forms are not 
seen im the better-known localities about Melbourne. I[ have a 
fine series of specimens from Mr, Zimmer, Chief Forester at 
Mildura, with notes as tu their occurrence. Others have also 
sent ine speciinets, and the officers of the Nationa! Herbarium 
have shown me¢ many important examples. 

Without repeating descriptions when these are readily available, 
I propose to call attention to some features which assist recog- 
viliow in the field. At present host plaurs will be mentioned 
Wainly when there are important differences, and as a guide to 
finding the Mistletoes, Some species attack many plants, beth 
native atid. introduced; athers are riuch more restricted. 

The iamily falls readily into two great divisions—(1) the 
Loranthoid species, with stamens and pistils in the same dower, 
ihe flowers of all our species heing conspicuous; (2) the Viscoid 
farms, with distinct staminate and pistillate flowers, wiuch are of 
minute size. 

Loranthoid Species—Those that have versatile anthers, nt+ 
tached by a point at the back and freely movable are referred to 
the genus Phrygilontias (Eichler, 1868). This genus is matnly 
‘South American, but has fowr species in Australia, one in the 
Philippines, and one or two on New Zealand, which, however, 
have nat been found by any New Zealand hotanist now living. 

The name of the genus, meaning Finch-flower, is based in- 
directly on a South Amevsican vernacular, The distinction by 
the anthers was used by Bentham without the name, The two 
Victorian species of Phryvilanthus were both included hy Bent- 
ham under LL, cslasfroides on the evidence he had. Foliage of 
both species is shown in the plate in Mueller’s Key, 

True Ph. celastroides (Sieber) Eichl, has’ short and broad 
leaves with pinnate veining. It is well named Coast Mistletoe 
in the Census 1928, as tt is strictly limited to places quite near 
the coast, though other species also nccur there: 

- Ph. eucabyptifalins (Sieber) Engl, has longer and narrower 
leaves und is “triplinerved’’ (thal is, with a vein from close to 
the base on each side of the midrib), This is the Comman Mistle- 
toe of the Census frequent ahout Melbourne, but nat common 
everywhere. There are also other differences, af a qiinute 
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pubescence on the flower stalks of Ph. eelostraides, whose fruits 
also oiten show a reddish colour im par, and are smaller than 
the greenish and yellowish fruit of Pit. excalyptifatins. ~ 

The veining is not always readily seen in thé thick leaves, Both 
our specres of Phryqiladhes and some of Loravthys form aerial 
roots, creeping growths along the surface of the host plant, This 
is useful in identifying the common Mistletoe about Melbourne, 
as the loeal species of Loraniiims do nat show it, but this is not a 
safe distinction in East Gippslar|, as aerial roots are said lo occur 
in L. witedlinus- 

Both these species have a large number of host plants, but there 
are distinctions, True Pr. celostrofdes occurs especially on 
Banksias (8. iutegrifeha and B. serrate), and alsa on Menotoce 
eflipica. On these, I have never seen Pll, encalyptifolivs (the 
Common Mistletoe), bul both occur in Awe, on Black Wattle, 
on Casuarina sitberosa, and sometimes both on the same tree. 

Occasionally an unusually short or brwad Jeal oceurs on the 
Conimon Mistletoe, bat except on a very small shoat there is nu 
difficulty in distinguishing the ivro species. 

The Coast Mistletoe, true Ph. celastrodes. is only definitely 
found in Victoria in the East. 1 know of no locality west of the 
Gippsland Lakes. I have looked carefully at many Banksias 


fram Black Rock ta Rosebud, and have found none of te there. - 


“‘Yhe specimens shown to me at the Herbarium were also all 
eastern. Lut there is a long interval nol searched 

Frankston is mentioned in Professor Ewart'’s Flora with hosts 
given ior this species, but this seems clearly due to my report of 


the Frankston excursion, 1917. This is quoted by Blakely im- 


lis revision of the genus, and has passed into Ewart’s work. At 
that date J, like others, used the name im the old comprehensive 
sense. The occurrence is certainly Ph. eucolyplifeliws, as are 
also others referred do in the same ninnber of the, Mertratizt, 
July, 1917, 

Nearly all old records as Lorastius celastraides in the Neatur- 
alist are Phe. eucalyptifalins. Dr. C. S. Sutton’s specimen from 
Lakes Entrance is probably true celastroides, The late Mr. He 
B. Williamson, with his wide knowledge of Victurian plants, told 
ine he had not seen any like my specimens of Ph. celastrotdes. 
Muctter in an early report uses L. chealyptaides DC, for both, but 
votices a difference in Toliage when growing on Banksias, This 
is not, however. merely due to the host plant. 

The Common Mistletoe is recorded a7 the censtis from all five 
districts in Victoria, but 1 know of no definite record from typical 
north-western couutry. Jt is mentioned by D'Alton, hut by 
the abridged article as published might not be far from the 
Grampians. Mr. A.D. Hardy has recorded it fron) Whroa, atid 
1 have a specimen from Mr, F. H. Salau frum Toohorac, but 
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Zimmer does sot find it near Mildura, and it is not recorded from 
South Australia. About Melbourne it occurs in all the three 
chief kinds of country. Beaumaris and Wernher, for example, 
as well as, the forest country. 

., This. species may be overlooked in a full-folaged Eocalypt. It 
feems, also, to he, partially deciduous, foliage being often stanty 
aid partly uf a reddish colour in Jaté winter, but this is possibly 
juore pronounced in the exposure on deciduous trees, such as 
Oak, Pear, or Hawthorn. i 

Flowers of Common Mistletoe may be found {rom mid-Decem- 
ber anwards, ane fruits in autumn and winter. The Coast Mistle- 
foe seems to flower w Jittle later. 

The remainder of our Loranthoid forms have so far heen place! 
i the one genus Loranthus, There are now other gener names. 
Gut it will be sufficient merely to indicate these, They do not 
affect the recognition of the species. 

_ We have two species of Loranthus with “terete! or awirehhe 
foliage, both included under L. frophyihis bv Bentham and 
Mueller, though at an early date Mueller used the name L-. 
Preissh. Lovanthus (4mryenur) Pretssti, Miq., Wire-leaf Mistle- 
toe, has slender leaves, plant not hairy (except possibly a little oh 
very young growth), general aspect green. 

Loranthus (Amyena) Haophyllus, Fenzl, Slender Mistletoe, 
is mat so slender as-the other, buds very hairy, general aspect of 
all my examples greyish, The vernicular name was chosen he- 
fore L. Preiss was separated, . 

L.. Preissti, Miq.:: Wire-leaf Mistletoe Gin the Census, 1928, 
two lines are partially transposed), OF this I have excellent ex- 
amples: from Mr. Zimmer from the Mildura district, all growing 
ow Acacias, My Creswick record as L. hinaphihes in the Natur- 
ast, June, 1915, is L, Preissn, which also occurs on the Bulla- 
rook Creek near Smeaton. L. Pretssif seenis also indicated by a 
specitien sent to D, Macdonald from Derrinallum (Dodder-ike 
with pmlc Fruity. It is definitely at Torquay and Sorrento on 
Acacia rhetinodes: (A record printed as Toronto may mean Sor- 
reutg).' Zimmer mentijns that it also grows on Tree Lucerne, 

For true L. Jinaphytlus, Fenzl, Slender Mistletoe, all the defi- 
nile-records I have for- Victoria are north-western, Again, there 
are fine specimens tron. Mr. Zimmer, which grew on Casuarina 
lepidophioiajand C. Laehmranni; it was especially plentiful at 
Kulkyne, less so at aplocality west of Mildura, and not seen at the 
border; it is not-recorded vom South Australia. I have also re- 
served iteframienear Rainbow, and the Herbarium Has goud ex- 
ginples from’ Me. F.M: Reader, Murra Watra, and Wallip, east 
of Limloala ~ Thenatne on labels, £. fisqophyllus, var. enantha, 
f':-M, Readec, widicates a distinction from the better-known L, 
Preissit, then Called Lfinopiyllus, ‘This is, nm doubt. the “reed-_ 
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like Loruntiws, noted by, Waterhouse and Lyell near, Diiabools 
T have # specimen also from near Echuca (F. H. Salaun), A 
specimen at the National Herbarium from “towards the junction 
of the Murray and Ovens” seems uncertam, . Further examples 
from this district would be desirable, Old. specimens of both 
these species seem to be very brittle, and fresh examples jrom all 
the Jocalilies would very likely be acceptable ar the Herbarium, ~ 

T have not located the occurrence of Dr. Sutton’s on the basalt 
plains. it may he either of these species. but /. Proejssif seems 
more likely. 

In reference to species with flat leaves. the name Lorinvfias 
peurdulus, Sieb., is very familiar, and the best known fonm-east of 
Melhourne is true pendudes, but the old use of the name covered 
three species ov more. af 

Loranthirs (Axtyema) anivacufosus, Miq,, las sovall flowers 
less than-an meh Jong, the ceritral flower of three sessile, The 
Jeal ts rounded at the end, and may reach three inches. but’ is 
often sinaller. Tt is recorded fram Fast Gippsland, and, tu per 
haps a differeat form, trom the Mildura district hy'Mr Zinimes 
There it crows on Fusanns and Myoporiit, as it South Australia, 

The irue L. pandaltes, Sieh.. Drogping Mistictoe, also has the 
centyal flower of three sessile. Several Crit or flower groups 
shauld be looked at, as the real central flower may fail: From the 
following species tt is alsa readily distinguished hy the rusty- 
coloured twigs, possibly a little less pronounced on, sowe riverside 
- wattles, but still distinct. The tcaves are occisionally very long-— 
sometimes mare than a foot in lenagth-—hut usually only a few 
inches. The only example muted by Mr, Zimmer near Mildura 
had very long leaves, and a very few with these long Jeaves have 
lwen ooliced near Frankston and Bairnsdale. 

The flower is usually a good red, very rarely yellow, The 
flowering season seems ta be long or irregular. Flowers aud 
nearly mature fruits are often seen together, -This is a common 
species of the outer eustern suburbs, and near Frankston. It grows 
an many Eucalypts, Acacias, and others. rarely on Casuarina. 
Many of its localities need re-chservatinn, as they include the fol- 
lowing species. 

Lerontius (Anryend) Migueltt, Lebm., Long-leaf Mistletoe of 
the Census, Stalked Mistletoe of Ewart’s Flora, is readily distin- 
guished from L.. pesdulits ly having all die Mowers stalked. Ata 
glance one may notice the brightness of the foliage and twigs, the 
latter often with a yellow or reddish tinge, An old plant fre- 
quently hangs down in a long, inverted cone to an extent rarely 
noticed in L, peadules, and may show very straight, slender 
branchlets. The Jeaves are often longer than the nedinary pen- 
duliez, but not as Jong as the exceptional plants abnve noted, The 
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flowering season ig mostly late summies-~February, or later at 
Bairnsdale 

L. Mignetis has largely escaped notice ubuut Melbourne, as it 
seems ta he absent from the weil-knawn south und east suberbs. 
It is abundant, however, in Box country at Eltham and near Yarra 
Glen, and occurs on Box at Melion, The information about this 
species is affected by the niisplaced line in the Census, 1928. Hence 
the “except Gippsland” in Ewart’s. Flora, which should have he- 
Jonged to £. Preiss. 1, Miquelié is abundant at Bairnsdale on 
various Goxes, Red Troubark, and E. tereticonys, hut very rarely, 
tf at all, on Acacia or Caswaringa. Mer, Zimmer finds it in the 
Mildura district on various Mallees, as well ag E. Camalitilensts, 
Dehn, (rostrata) and £ bieoler, A. Gunn. If is certainly present 
at Bendigo, and may very likely be found in all the five districts 
used in the Censis, It has no douht often been recorded us 
penduftes, and at would be well to re-ohserve all “‘pewdulius’ re- 
cords in Box, Ironbark, or Mallee country. I did wot observe it 
on Stringybarks, but it occurred near Bairnsdale on true J. pra- 
didns, Wich was ou a Stringybark (£. exgenoides). 

L. Mtquelis is the most. widespread of our Mistletoes. occurring 
in all the mainland States of Australia. Bright twigs do nut 
always indicate it, but serve to distingutsh it from £. pevtdutis. 

Ph. encalypttfolins is often bright. but differs in the inflores- 
cence, and other characters mentioned, Some others also may 
have shining twigs, 

In our examples of the Grey Mistletoe, Loramthas quondang, 
Lindl., the foliage is greyish, often yellowish on young tips. with 
the flowers in threes on a two-raved mflgrescence, the central 
flower sessile, the othets close to it, All the Victurian records of 
this species known to me are on Acacias. It was still present re- 
cently at the Dandenong Police Paddock on Blackwoods, and is 
abundant on riverside Wattles at Yarra Glen. The only Jocality 
I know in the East is Williamson's Tambo Valley record, ‘The 
Grey Mistletoe ts recarded in the north-east at Buffalo Creek. Ir 
is atso known from the Gramprans, bot 1 know of no typical 
north-western locality, I have seen flowers in December. bur it 
probably flowers at other times alsa, 

In Victoria there is not much difficulty with this species, hat 
in the other States considerable sorting was needed. lt appears 
that the original type sheet contains two species, and a note of 
Mitchell's in his Three Expeditions mentions as this species a 
plant which seems to be different, with inach brighter flowers, 
This note would be enough to explain why Mueller did not at 
first call the Victorian plant L, guandeng, but named it L, canis. 
There appears to have heen some confusion with &. wiraeriasys, 
which oveurs on Wie Quandang, . 

The remaining species of Loranthus iv Vittoria belong to 
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groups in which the perianth segutents are united! to a consider- 
able part of their length. Those already mentioned have the seg- 
ments tree 

The Harlequin Mistletoe, Lavantiws (Lysiana) ca'acar'pt, Behr,, 
has the Howers solitary or in pairs, usually bright red with green 
tips, but sometimes yellow. In Victorian examples the leaves are 
usually narrow, strap-shaped, and up to about 4 inches long. — It 
grows on many kinds of plants, and at Mildura attacks cltrus 
trees. Itas recorded by Dr. Sutton from Bulla, anil E have seen 
it at Melton and Laverton. 14 is abuudant at Station Peak. At 
this plate it sometimes grows on Bursaria, a tree on which I have 
not seen any other Mistletoe even in places where Ph. extcaly pli 
folins or L. pemiulus or Miquelit are common, 

An article on the growth of this Mistletoe by Mr. ©. C. Brittle- 
hank is in the Proceedings of the Linneam Society of New South 
lifales, Vol. 33, 1908. 

The Long-flowered Mistletoe, Loranthus wtellinus, F.v.M. (also 
called Dendrophthoc, cwraata) is iound in Victoria only in the 
far east, and at Mallacoota it occurs quite frequently, As the 
trees are fairly tall, the Mistletoe can escape notice. and mn the 
flowering season about January is often tocated by its fallen 
flowers, The flowers are large, bright coloured, carried in a more 
ravenigse arrangement than in most species, Leaves, commonly 
rather large and broad, The species is said to make acrial roots 
as in Qur species of Phrygtlantiics, but [ had not much opper- 
tunity to ohserve this. 

This species was merged by Bentham in the Indian 1. longi- 
florus, though a related form was kept distinct, From the Com- 
mon Mistictoe it is easily distinguished by its anthers and the 
united perianth segments, 

The Viscord Spectes,—Of these, two species are now known in 
Victoria, both of which have becn dealt with by Mr. F. Robbins 
ina recent Naturalist. 

The Golden Mistletoe, Motothzves subaurens, Oliver, occurs 
freely at Mallacoota, those that I saw bem near the coast, but 
not in coastal seruh. The golden colour makes it conspicuous, 
usually at some height in the trees, All the examples seen were 
associated with other Mistletoes, Pf. cucalyptifoltus and L. vilel- 
linus, and some were definitely parasitic on these. Jn most cases 
the plants were out of reach, and too dense to examine with the 
glasses. This species is stated to he always parasitic on other 
Mistletoes, 

Jn some cases it is mentioned as growing on other plants. but 
no definite statement made as to attachment, Probably another 
Mistletoe grows on the tree, and the Motethivas on it. The 
species occurs only in the far, east in Victoria, but its range there 
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is not known. ‘The name AY, mcaius has been used compreher- 
sively to include this and others, bat is now restricted. 

Korthalsella articylata. (Benth.) Blakely is quite different from 
all our others, leafless, with a flat jointed stem and minute flowers 
~atacollar. It is difficult to detect on a Eugenia. The Gippsland 
occurrence on Eugenia in a moist valley agrees well with records 
from Moreton Bay, and the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, but 
the plant is also recorded from the north end of the Flinders 
Range, and even from Ooldea, where the conditions must be very 
different. 


KEY TO VICTORIAN MISTLETOES. 


. After finding a name by a key, closer comparison should be 
made with descriptions, 


1. Flowers. conspicuous.  Anthers at- 
tached at the back, to the point of the + 
filament and freely movable. PuayvopLantuus 
Leaves short and“ broad, pedicels 
and hracts minutely pubescent, Pa, CELASTROIDES Cewee / 
Leaves a few inches long, mostly 
not wide. Pedicels and bracts 


without hairs. PH, EUCALY?PTIFOLIUS 
V7. Flowers conspicuous.  Anthers at- 
tached firmly at their base. LoRANTHUS 


(a) Petals free, leaves terete. 
Leaves thin, plant without 
hairs. L. Preigst 
Leaves stouter, buds hairy and. 
prey. L, LINOPHYILUS 
(b) Petals free. leaves flat. 
Plant greyish, flowers rather 
small, grey outside; three 
flawers close together. L, QUANDANG 
Flowers small, under } inch. 
central flower of three sessile; 
Jeaves stnall. LL. MIRACULOSUS 
Flowers of moderate size: 
ceritral lower of three or more 
sessile, P. PENDULUS 
Flowers of moderate size; all 
flowers stalked; twigs bright. L. Mique 
Occasionally others may secu to be 
all stalked, if a sessile flower has 
fallen, especially if there were - 
originally 4 or 5 flowers, 
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(c) Petals united to one-third of 
their Jength- or more. ° 
Flowers solitary arin pairs. L. pxovaRPL 
Flowers several, each stalked 
on the axis of the inflores- 
cence. L. VITELLINUS ~ 
il, Flowers minute. Stems jointed, leaf- 
‘ less, Flowers clustered at a collar. orTHAaLseLra 
ARTICULATA 
TV. Flowers’ minute. Plant lealy with a 
golden tormentum. Flower clusters 
stalked. Novoturxos 
SUTAURF US 


Additional Notes—My examples of L. witellinus Srom ‘Mulla- 
coota have the little calyx distinctly toothed, and the bud pomted. 
These are two differences from the Indian L. longiflarws. The 
central flower of Ph. celastroides in my examples is sessile. The 
flowers are sometimes small, but the anthers and leaves differ from 
L, muaraculasus, { 


CORMORANT'S STRANGE “COLLAR” 


When speaking to Mr. F. Rae, Director of the Botame Gardens, a few 
days ago, he mentioned that one of the gardeners told him he had scen 
a Cormorant (Shag) with a red neck amongst other Cormorails at the 
Jake, Mr. Rae immediately got his field glasses, went to the lake, crept 
up to within a few yards of the bird, and was surprised ty see it “had a 
piece of red rubber, about 5 or 6 inches long, arotind its neck, and that only 
a part of the beak was visible, The gardener informed Mr. Rae that a 
piece of rubber, either off a cricket hat or tennis raciyoct handle, was 
noticed by him on the Jawn previously, 50 this was probably the same 
piece that was noliced uround the bird’s neck. The tard remamed in the 
gardens for some days, and later was observed on the Yarra near Princes 
Bridge by Mr. IF. Morris, of the National TTerbarium. The question arises, 
“How did the bird get its head and neck through the rubber?” : é 
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ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY 


On the Bawwior Reef, by 8. Elhot Napier, Presented by Mrs, E.-E, Breame. 
The Vegetation of Chatham Istand,: by T. yan M eller. Presented by Mr. 
5. C. Richardson. 
Atoms, Mew end Stars, by ‘Rowers D. Rusk. 
The terials vf Soph Ansiratia, by Bernard Cc Gatton ald Frank IX. 
OgiTe ' 
The Shellfish of New dealin, by A. W. Powell. ‘ . 
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EXCURSION TG WOOD'S POLNT 


At the commencement of the Foundation Day week-end—md-day ot) 
January 26, six members left Melbourne to proceed via Mac to Cooper's 
Creek, the first sfon oi & 2cclogical tour through te country centred about 
the old mining towns of Walhalla, Matlock, aud Wood's Poml, 

The small hamlet of Cooper's Creek, situated at the junction of two 
mountain vaileys, one occupied by a stream of the some mame and the other 
by the ‘Thomsen River, was found to possess two features of pealagica) 
jimport, namely, the works sid quarry of the White Rock Line Company 
and the abandoned workings of the old Capper Mine, both Jocated on the 
valley slopes above the hamlet, the Jater at an elevation af 780 feet above 
sea level, and about JU0 fect ahove tae Thonison. Concerning the former. 
it nrvy be said thal, although a search for fossils iv the Silurian limestones 
ot the quarry yielded only occasional stromatopora, the palacontslogists 
were rewarded by A surprise discovery of Lrifobite f ts jn the mud- 
stone blacks oJ an umsurfaced road teading into it. The Copper Mine, 
which may be sren Erom the quarry, is on the opposite side of the Thomean 
and, Smee 1868, has been worked by several companies [or the recovery ol 
gold, silver, and platinum, in additon to copper. The origin of the ore 1s 
linked with the Upper Devonian igneous activity, which gave rise to a 
swarm of parallel dykes~anainty qioritic, but ranging fram acid to ultra- 
basic types—traversing the Wood's Point-Walhalla goldfield.  Miming was 
practically confined to oie of these dykes which, in ifs lower levels, was 
a prokably propylitized persdatite rich in disseminated chalcopyrite, though 
qwich of the ore was taken fram the neighbourhaad al thr abteray where 
weathering had influenced (he entichmett of its inore valwable constiquents, 
Little tine was spent in the Jocality as much of the day had been consumed 
in the journey from Melbourne, and the party had still another five or six 
miles (n cover helore reaching Walhalla. This latter portion of the Journey 
heing along the remarkable Sininger’s Creek gorge on a marrow roclebiews) 
road showing some fine sections of folded, contorted, and faulted Siluriau 
shabes and sandstones, At Walhalla, though the slovatvon lad (iereased 
ta 1,210 fcet, it was-noticed that this mast interesting old town was still 
contied within a deep valley, rid that many of the now disused hottses, 
dus to the princyple ef building info excavations In the valley slopes, 
apywared as serricdl appendages of (he roof of the lawse belaw, and the 
floor of that phove. . 

Leaving Walhalla on Sunday, the narrow winding road te Abeérleldy was 
traversed under perfeet weather condilions, The road throughout the 
majur tart Gf the journey, following a warrow ridge branching front the 
Main Divide with a southerly (rend past Met, Singloqay, through Mr 
Lookuut, toward the confluence of the Thomeow and Aberfeldy Rivers, 
each dvenly entrenched in extensive valloys which closely skict opposite sides 
of the rice. In several places oullicrs of older basalt cap the ridge, aid 
have Woon claimed by Professor Gregory (1) fo be remants of a lava 
flow which infilled the now fossil eqianvalent of the existe Thomson 
Hrainage system, and. jiterestinaly enough, Reginald Murray (2) inentions 
a pessille continimdion of the same system in an old river Jead buried 
under 200 feet of Glider Basalt, conmencing bi line with the southern ler- 
inination af the ridge, and extending southward toward Voongahlic. Hence 
It would appear (hat, subsequent to the obliteration ad the early drainage 
evsteny by the lavas, the Thomson antl Aberfeldy have been developed as 
cwhi alreams coniniencing 1 excavate their present valleys on cither side 
of the resistant basalt How, and, with contmued denudation, leaying te old 
valley perched nearly two thousand feet above the now, As it followed ths 
ricige which was nce s valley, im places barely truncattig its almost knife- 
tdged awit, the road afforded an occaponal alimpse of the Baw Baw 
plateau 
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On ascending to the 5,600 faot level of Mt. Lookout, a search for olivine 
in a6 Glider Basalt capping vielde! only decomposed spectinens, thaugh 
crystals of a white mineral lining vesicles was found, but has wot yet been 
identified. Othsr vesicles were found to be infilled with chalcedony, and 
anorthoclase felspar, i) small rhomb-shaped crystals attd pieces up to twa 
inches in tength, wat also found in the rock iwelf. This latter mineral, 
like that which occurs jn the newer and older basaltic Javas and ejectae 
ments of Mi Franklin, the Amakies, and in ihe basaltic dykes of Plinders, 
is probably of Mmtratelfuric origin. And, since much of the material on Mt, 
Lookeme consists af compacted agglomerate, rhe site of the mountain 
evidently approximates to one of the Middle Tertiary pointe of cropticn 
jostrumental in. the dislocatian of the ald drainage system of the immedisie 
area. 

Alter leaving Ma Lookout the party proceeded to Matlock. a former 
nmning town, which, during its periad of importance, was claimed to awn 
the highest town lacatian in the State According to Richard Mackay (3) 
1 Cane mito prowunende st (he Year 1862, and some years after thie tow, 
built upor the 4,140 toot summic of Matlock Hill, was destroyed by fire 
aiid subsequently rebuilt oi a mew site lower by 140 feet. Like many 
silltilas fowls, Matlock in its prime das possessed of at) almost legendary 
collection of hotels, Now a fewer nuinber of prosaic dwellings struggle to 
rescue it fram tdtal oblivion. fa phe afternoon a foursmile descent to 2,25 
ject saw the party wt Wood's Pomt, where the surface workiixs and dunip 
of ihe Morning Star Mine were inspected, the duinp vielding specimeus of 
diorite, ifom ane af the swarm of dykes which characterize the Waod's - 
Font Held. towether with crystslé of quartz, pyrite, arsenopyrite. and 
ankerjte, 

From the summit. the nearness of the 4,543 foot bulk of Mt, Matlock 
(Keilv’s Hill) aud the Divide foreshortened the view to tho west, 
hut the remaining visual sec was sufficient to anclude Mts. Raw 
Baw, Lookout, U¢eful, Wellington, Howitt, and Skene. And, iy jtself 
sniendid, the mountlam-sirewn panorama was greatly enhanced by the mist. 
Alled vattevs of many of the streams heading near the Divide, that of the 
the Thomson River appearing as u series of mountain peaks rising above a 
Puce glacier extenditig as far as the eye could penetrate to the south-east: 

Manday was spent i a leisurely and most reluctant return along the 
Yarra Track to McVeigi's. thence via Warburton to Melbourne. Many 
of the roadside quarries in the Silurian rocks of the Yarra Track were 
praspected for fossils under the guidance of Mr, W. S Abraham, of the 

ealogical Survey: who, having spent a number of years in. the area at a 
tinte ‘hot minitie was paraqount, apart from being in possessign of an 
intimate knowledge of the country and its former inhabitants, also served 
as guide ta the Jovatisnu of the quarries and their contents, Suffice to sav, 
f sylendid collection of graptolites Was mate, oné quarry yielding some 
file specimens ef onc ot the most ancient of the vascular laml plants, heloy- 
ing to the genus Baragwanathia, these terrestrial fossils being |i most 
cases hroken from stone rich im a single species of Manograptus of purely 
marine vrigin, 

A Fensriex 
SR. Mires. 
Relevences = 
l. Grevory, J. Wo The Geamaphy of Micleria, 2nd Edn, Whitcombe & 
Tombs, Melbourne, 1912p. HF. - ; 
2 Murray, R.A. FP. Geology and Piomcal Geography, Victerm, 14 Edn, 
Mines Department, Melhourne, 1987, p 311, 
4. Mackay, Ru Regolleedaus of Kevly Gippslant Goldfields, Traralgon, 
$916, p41. 
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VRE LATE MR. WALTER CHAMPION HACKETT 

Chi of the hest known country members of (he Field Naturalists’ Club, 
Mr W. Cisampiou BRackett. passed away at a private hospital in Adelaide 
last faouth, at the age of 74 years. 

Mr. Hackett mitered his tather’s business zs a mursetviman and seed 
werchant jh 188), aud remained in it for over 40 years, When the business 
Was made a proprielary firm he became the foundation directay, reliving 
seme years |ster. 

Mr, Hackett liad & very extensive and broad knowledee of plant Tie. 
He was secretary of the South Australian Horticultural and MPloriculucal 
Society for 35 years. We was a welcome judge at Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Shows in the easter States for ian’ years. He was a member 
ot the South Australian Royal Socieiy and the Field Naturaliets' section, 
having been Chairman of both. He was President of the Australian 
Society of Nurseryinen and Svedgmen, and a metnber of the South Avs: 
tralian Fauna and Flora Protectlon Committee 

Mr, Hackett was also a menihber of many similar sacieties, and Wis 
assistance and advice was much sought after by the members. 

Mr. Hackett was a [requent visitor ro Victoria, and be always tricd to 
arrange his visits here so that they would syachroiize with either the 
meetings of the Club ar with the Wild Nature Show, 

Mr Hackeit’s grestext interest, perhaps, was in his llhrary, He yas a 
keen collector vi books, especially those of Australian literature. His 
tibrary was a famous onc, numbering many thousands. Mindly, gemal and 

“eaurteols, Mr. Hackelt wat always a weleanie visitor, ald We yall be 
ereatly missed by hit inends snd acquaintances, i. E. Precar 
= KE. Precatr. 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN F, BAILEY, 


The botanical and hartitultueal world of Australia has Jost a good frou 
Aild a tapable worker it the passing ot Mr. J. F, Bailey, of Brishane, Mr. 
Bailey's grandfather landed in Adelaide in March, 1838, and, laving 
throught with him some valuable plants the Governor appointed hin a3 
Government Batanist with a commission to form a Botanic Garden, Rere 
the famous Frederick Manson Bailey, later Government Botamst of Queens- 
‘and, was trained by his father, Por 35 years he held thar position an 
Oucenstand, heiys succeeded on his death by ‘his son Job FP. Bailey, Me 
J_F Bailey held the position of Gavernment Botanist of Queensiand and 
Director of the Brishane Botame Gurdens. Frou there he transferred to 9 
similar position it, Adelaide, retiring therefrom about three years ayo, 
The late Mr. Bailey's nephew, Mr. ©. T. White, 1s Government Botamst 
ci Qeeenslutd, atid his son, Mr. Fo M, Bailey, B.Sc, ir the staff ot 
the Commonwealth Forestry Department. 

Mr. Bailey possessed a very happy and friendly nature, and he anade 
friends wherever he went. Althongh not a member of the Field Natur- 
ahsis' Club, he was very well known to many of the members, who ieel 
hic tess in hiany ways. Mr. Barley will be greatly missed, and lopg re- 
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The death % annouieed, as tle result of sn accident of Mrs. Marvy 
Barnard, widow of the late Mr. FF. G. A. Barnard, who was a0 original 
meniber-of the Field Natutahets’ Chub, and who was so well Iknawn for 
aver 40 years as Editor of the Victorian Natiwwnlist. Mrs. Barnaril’s father. 
Mr H. Watts, was also an original member, and the firab librarian ta the 
Club, Mr. Warts speeiahved irothe study uf seaweeds, aod was wn accept 
Able tecturer ol) fhnee marine plats Swropathy ds extended to the familly 
of our late friend, who was so well know) to the older snenbers, = 
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EXCURSION TO TORQUAY, 


Arriveig at differing periods on Saturday, Jone 1, eight members at- 
tended the excursion held during the King's Bivdway week-end, Those 
Members present in the aliernnan, gaming the beach where the alwjost 
onlrofen line of cliffs to the south-west af Torquay were breached by the 
Spring, Creek, anade a rather burried callection of. jyinerals occurring near 
Bird Rock. A very cursory examination of the cliff an ihe snurhern side 
M the Creck was sufficient to indicate (hat it was faslnoned fram a rather 
Tagged limestone containing a cumbMer af fessil echinoids, the farms com- 
monly seen bLemg Lovers forberi and Echinocyuwns (Scwelina) patella 
Near the mouth of the Jan Juc Creek ihese limestones, here composed 
largely of dangled branches of the bryozoan Cellepora garibieronsis, were 
sten to gradually rise toward Bird Rock. Near the latter, some wteresting 
nmeral Spacinens were Collected from the sands and clays underdpitg these 
upper, bryozcal limestones, Gypstim was foutid te occur im veils, oinme 
inonly of the clear trumsparent type knuwn as Selenite, together with a 
eridely fibrous fori) approaching Satin Spat and a few bladéd trystals; 
imtrieately traversing anasses of clay fallen from tbe cliff. While the upper 
sustace and joint faces of hard calrarcews sandstone blocks; broken from a 
bed about 3 feet in thickitess underlying (he gypseous clays, yielded aileely 
handed specimens of ferre-calcite, oe socalled "Mexican Agate." Unlor- 
tunately Maycasite, the third mineral to be abtained from these vocks, 
Otturs ina bed of blue clay only at times tncovered at low lute, and an this 
pecasion the site, where grouped Marcasite crystals sliould have been 
Listhble, was covered hy several feet of shove sanel. ; 

The abundant fossi! fauna of the marine sedimems of the Torquay chits 
has been ised by Messrs. Halland Pritchard te typify arn inmortant strati- 
graphical horizon in the Tertiary geology af the State; associated with 
the Pansh of Jaw Jod and fence termed Janjukian, However, He presence 
of deep waier off Bird Rock prevenled au examination of the nchly Lossili+ 
ferous clays in the lower portion of the dome rising taward the Fishermen's 
Steps. Bul even wi the restricted exposures available pear Bird Rock a 
number of the common fassils, including Spondylus gacderapntdes, Carcil- 
(ace corioensis, Auligona dimorphopiylla, and Glycymerts ormthopetre, to- 
ether avith several species of Furritello and Linapsts, paired valves af 
¥ cnerivevadio, and numerous specimens of the sahtary corals Flabellum sind 
Borhyachs were noticed. 

The whole of Sunday was expended on an excursian to Pot Addis, 
the rather long walle bemg interrupted at various points wl geotogical 
uilerest. Ad, since ihe way ia the Point was again to the sauth-west of 
Torquay and the going was casy, the carly part of the journey moré ar Jess 
chyplicated that of the previous afternoon, This time, hawever, fhe beach 
was reached wia the Jan Juc Creek, and some attention paid to an aboriginal 
midden ot'the foot of the dunes on the northern bank of the creck. These 
duites were Jittered with hollow’ beayching sand tubes formed by the en» 
erusiation af roots, where the sand surrounding them had been cemented 
by linsy matter detived hy percolating ameteoric waters Irow cormninited 
shell frapwients- contained in the sand. And although oh the previous 
ailernoon no Marcasite was discovered, small dusty crystals were ow this 
reeasion broken from septarian nodules in the hart} hed heluw the upper 
clays af Bird Rock cliffs, and i the clays immediately underlying tbe bard 
bed. ‘Thé-presenica of dark brown mineral grains im the sand of this part 
uf the beach, more particularly bear the mouth of the Jan Jue Crock, was 
alsa mentioned, Tt was formerly taken for granted that this mineral was 
Hmenite derive irom lie basaltic lavas fo the west, Hut an attempt by 
Mr. S&S RH Mitchell to wash a sample on a previous occasion indicated that 
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it was ot low specific gravity, subsequent tests proving it to be glazed 
hmunate, 

> Since it was impossible tu round Bied Rock the cli was scaled, and 
after a short walk along the brink toward Fishermeiy’s Steps, a concrete 
block nvarking the site af an old oil hore war noticed, and the ail project 
brelly commented upon. ‘The way then lediaver broken hummocky eaui- 
try clothed by vegetation dwarfed by salt-laden winde from the cast, with 
ta item qf interest other than the rather unusual glimpse of a wallahy 
negolialing the broken crown of a huge landslip near the so-called “Ochre 
Mine.” On reaching the lattee objective, tha party had hiwwheon near the 
ruined workings, aod bater descended to the beach along a cutting in the 
cliff once oceupeed by an incline! railway. Here, mest of the material mm 
the cliff is dark brawn in colour due to impregnated bitumen, imHost hkely 
derived as the residue of an oil seepage wath evaporation ot the volatile 
fractions.  Lrregular odules af Jarosite, a yellow basic stilphate of iran 
containing a percentage of potash, were noticed i the cliff snd along the 
beach. This mineral hemg responsitte for the establishment of the “Ochre 
Mine™--doubtless so called because the “ochre” was manufactured and the 
“niniag’ consisted of collecting nodules mainly from the beach—cwlhere it 
was calcined, the potash recovered, ard the iron conlent converted into 
achre. 

After leaving the “mine” and surmounting an clevated headland, a rather 
precarious descent was made by climbing down one of a serics of deep 
follies cut in a depressed ares hetween the last elevation aud the high 
fand 1¢ the west of Pojnt Addis, And after waversing a wide curvitig heach 
and again sealing the chffs rcached by wading through an ocean-bound 
arch at the end of it, a short walk brought the party within casy reach 
of Point Addis. 

- When tired of the impressive and ‘ever restless activity of the ocean 
poundinjy at the resistant reefs, buttressing We lofty pedestal, the observer 
oi) Point Addis may command ay aliviost firnitless yiew of the coast to the 
north and sauth, On one hand the Blacl Rocks, the timy houses of Angle- 
sea, Pout Roadnight, Split Pomt and the Lighthouse at Aarey's Inlet 
appear in auccession to the south where, acrass the broad sweep af 
Lautit Bay, the Jurassic bulk of the Otways dwarf Lorne. li the opposite 
direction the Jine af cliffs, along which several rather weary naturalists 
had yet to return, cauld be traced. And the several landslips, some almost a 
quarter of a mile in length, could be nuticed in tho foreground, the isval 
limit including Barwon Heads, where Mt. Colite Avally merges in the mist, 

Brom Point Addis the beach at the foor of a headland to the sauth was 
pained down a creek yalley which had cot through Hmestones similar to 
thase st Spring Creek. Common among the fossils collected at thix paint 
were the echinoids Cassidutis atstralrac, aud Aracknotder (Mfanostychio) 
awstvalis, while a small brachloped, Magedtia compla, was particularly 
abundant. Returning along ihe hase of the cliffs as jar as Rocky Point, 
as a sesult of 8 late start in the morning, the party steered a somewhat 
erratic coursc over the golf links on the outskirts of Torquay with the 
feeble assistance of a ¥ising moon. 

Since both of the members named as leaders of the excursion returned 
to Melbourne on Simiday ovening, little can be said of the way in which 
ibe remamier of the party spent Monday, except iat the cliffs in the 
neighbourhood of Bird Rock were visited for the third time in as many 
days, ‘ 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS' CLUB OF VICTORIA 

The ordinary meeting of the Club was held at the Royal Society's 
Hall on Monday, July 11, 1938. The Senior Vice-President, 
Mr. Geo. Coghill, presided, and about 100 members and friends 
attended. 

Mr. Coghill apologized for the absence of the President, 
Mr. R. H. Croll, who had not yet returned from Central Aus- 


teal BUSINESS FROM MINUTES 

Re number of excursions per month, and the advisability of 
Sunday excursions. The assistant secretary reported that the 
committee had asked a selected sub-committee to draw up 2 
suggested Sunday excursion programme, and after some questions, 
Mr. E. E. Pescott moved “That the committee's action be endorsed.” 
Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison seconded the motion, which was carried. 


LANTERN LECTURE 
The swhject for the evening was a lantern lecture on “Nature 
Notes and Queries.” by Mr. P. Croshie Morrison, Mr. Morrison 
dealt with various specimens and referred to many questions which 
he had read as the writer of nature notes in The Argus. Numerous 
lantern slides illustrated the talk, which was very interesting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Letter re “Percy St. John Testimonial Fund.” This matter had 
come before the committee, wha had decided to bring it to the 
notice of members at this meeting. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER 
On a show of hands, Mr. John Martin was duly elected as an 
ordinary member of the Club. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 
Excursions were reported on as follows; von Mueller Memorial, 
Mr. H.C. E. Stewart; Zoology School of Melbourne University, 
Mr. L. W. Cooper; National Museum lecture on “Fish,” Mr. F. S. 


Colliver. EXHIBITS 

Mrs. M. E. Freame.—Living Sea-anemone from -\ltona. 

Mr. T. S. Hart. —-Specimens of all Victorian Mistletoes (except- 
ing K orthalsella). 

Mr. 5S. C. Richardson Volcanic hombs from Mt. Eden, Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 

Mr. F. S. Colliver.—Polished specimen of “landscape Marble." 
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EPHIPPODONTA—SOUTH AUSTRALIA'S MOST 
PECULIAR BIVALVE SHELL 
By Brernarp C. Corton 
(Conchologist, South Australian Museum) 


In 1886, R. Tate recorded a South Australian bivalve which 
was found by J. G. McDougall “creeping on rocks at extreme low 
tide, at Edithburg, Gulf of St. Vincent.” The shell was described 
as “minute, approximately semicircular in outline, subequilateral, 
compressed, yellowish white.” Tate provisionally named the 
species Sciniilla (7) anata, in allusion to its moon-like shape, 


Ephippadonta MeDougalli Tate (left). 
Ephippodonta ftata Tate (right). 


Further specimens of this and another new species having the 
“Surface of the valves with numerous compressed slender ridges 
radiating from the umbo .., all bearing papilliary scales” were later 
forwarded to Tate by the same collector and the more correct 
habitat “ton the mud-formed burrows of shrimp sheltering beneath 
large stones between tide-marks” was given. 

Recognizing that no described genus was available for these 
remarkahle shells, Tate, in 1888, introduced a new one, Aphippo- 
donta, naming fundta as genotype and describing the secund species 
as Eephippodonta McDougall. The generic name was used “in 
allusion to the cardinal teeth riding, as it were, one on the other 
by their tips and not interlocking.” 

The shells are flexible in life, brittle when dry, and possess two 
bifid cardinal teeth in each valve, each pair touching the tips of 
the other and not alternating or locking. A cartilage is wedged 
between the teeth and is received in a shallow pit on the dorsal 
margin of each valve. 
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The burrow of the Slow Shrimp, Artus plectorhynchus, 
with Ephippodonia McDongalli in situ. 


The external papillose sculpture of the shell readily crumbles 
off and dried specimens of digtata have frequently only the smooth, 
faint, concentric accremental striae left. The shell is spread out 
flatly when the animal moves and cannot be closed to a less angle 
than 70 degrees. 

Both species are vellowish in colour, but a specimen of each 
taken in rock crevices at Reevesby Island are deep pink and a little 
more coarsely sculptured. An examination of some two hundred 
specimens of each species deposited in the South Australian 
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Museum, from various localities, suggests that the Reevesby 
island specimens are merely local variants, 

By transmitted light the shell of AfcDougalli is seen to possess 
a lattice-work structure of radials and finer concentrics, leaving 
the interspaces thin and transparent and even wanting in decatci- 
fied sections, recailing the fine perforations of Seintilla, but in 
lunata the lattice-work is extremely fine, leaving microscopic 
transparent interspaces. A remarkalle feature ts the fact that the 
shell is really internal, for a thin layer of the mantle is reflected 
over the outer surface of the valves. completely covering them 


The hinge of Ephtppodania MeDougalli Tate. 


and probably forming the hollow, club-shaped sensory papillae 
seen on the dorsal suriace of Me/tengalli and the coarse grains 
seen on the dorsal surface of /reaatis, 

The ventral surface of the animal is large, disc shaped, and a 
long tongue-shaped byssiferous foot protrudes from the anterior 
ventral opening. 

At the posterior end of the body there is a small opening 
between the mantle iolds, where there is a minute rudimentary 
siphon, The sexes are separate, but only the anatomy of the male 
McDougalli has been described by Woodward in the Proce. lal, 
Soc. Lond., vol. 1, pp. 20-26, ph. 1, 1895. 

E. H. Matthews accompanied McDougall during December of 
1890 to Edithburg and teok both species at the original locality. 
Matthews later gave a description of the burrow in the Cancholo- 
gist, 2, p. 144, 1893. 

Specimens of both species have been taken alive either in the 
shrimp’s burrow or in rock crevices at Outer Harbour, Marino, 
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Sellicks, Willunga, Edithburg, Coohowie, Corny Powt, Port 
Lineoln, St, Francis Island, 

The burrow of the Slow Shrimp, 4xias plectorhynchus, m 

whith Ephippodonte ves, may be set at almost any angle, though 
it is usually horizontal and |rom one-half to one-and-a-halt inches 
in diameter. 
- On hard bimestone reeis the burrow js built upon, between, or 
in the cracks of the rocks and is farmed of tenacious nud, In soit 
caleiferous sandstone the shrimp burrows into the rock and lines 
the cavity with tenacious brown mud consisting chiefly of exere- 
mentitious matter, An orauge-coloured sponge, too, lines the 
Tnnieraw, 

The Ephippadonte forms a slight depression in the sponge or. 
mud lining and squats down in it so as toavnid obstruction to the 
mavements of the shrimp, From March to July the buyrows are 
fillel with minced sea-weeds. evidently to provide food during the 
stormy part of the year when it would be difficult to venture ont 
for supplies: Under the minced weed large numbers of juvenile 
Epinppodonta line the burrows. 

The burrow of the Slow Shrimp seems particularly attractive 
to certain small incubatory, commensal, nestling bivalves, for m it 
are found occasionally Myliite destayesi, tasmaurion aud genmmeatas 
Kelta angesiana and australis; Marikellia vincentensis and yorle- 
eusts: Lepton trigonale, avatuim ancl australe. 


EXCURSION TQ SHERBOOKE FOREST 


Twenty-six members with friends journeyed on Saurdav, July 23, to 
the Sherbroake Forest, which though jamiliar co inost af off aien\bers Neves 
fails in its diverse nature appeal. Apart irom a slight shower nf rai 
during lunch, which was taken ip the shelter of the pine plamarion, the 
weather was fine, and the comparative deyness of the autumn and winter 
made conditions easy for traversing the forest Aoar, 

The chief attraction af the excursion was, af course the Lyrehird. At 
first it was dificull to sight Afemurm, Usough abendant evidences of mounds 
and seraichings attested ta his proximity. Tn the afternoan ihe party 
separated fnta sections. and this resulted in Jocating several birds, one 
pair, ~ male and female, escorted by a friendly Pilnt-bird, were yuictly 
observed and followed for some distance near the Sherbrooke Falls. Latew 
those who retraced their steps to the fire-break that fringes the jorest near 
Sherbranke Lodge were rewarded hy sounds in ihe distance iram two mate 
birds close to cach other. Possibly disturbed at our approach ose of the 
sanesters sought the sheltered stlence of the nidergrawth, but the other. 
a splendidly phiniaged bird, oblzingly Jeapt into view on a fallen log and 
voce a soptrh Sutpouring of mimicry, agreed by those hardened devatees 
present to be the finest heard for brilliance and range of repertoire 

The hotanically inclined in the party spent some time and attention in 
the examination of the neh native fora of the reserve, Fhe ferns excttliig 
special interest. A targe number of species of fungi were noterl ani an 
altractive sycolagical subject discovered was 2 vertical decayed log 
covered for about six feet with the “Rainhow Fungus" { Palystitins vers 
colar). The Wallaby seen om @ previous visit was apain sighted end 
appears to thrive m-his delighifal forest retreat, 

4.G.H, and HAS. 
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NECTAR-SECRETING ORGANS IN ORCHIDS AND 
OTHER FLOWERS 
Pollination of Aingruccum susquipedale 
By Epive Cotzwan 


Previons articles in the Fictarian Naturalist have shawn con- 
clusively that pollination is something more than a haphazayd visit 
of bee ta flower. Jr means more than trarsference of pollen 
from anther tn stigma. It involves countless adaptations which 
facilitate thal transierenee. the opening, closing and even the 
fading of flowers, the praduction of alluring odours and colours, 
of specialized pallen and spectalized methods of attaching pollen, 
hy dusting, sticking, or chipping. to the hodies of visiting insects 
atid other carriers, Most important of all, it involves the co-ordita- 
tion of insect and flawer. 

Pollination, then, is something which covers a thousand small 
processes, each of which is carried aul with mechanical exactitude, 
The visit of an insect ic 2 mere incident—the touch which turns 
the key and sets ihe mechanism in motion. And every one o7 these 
contrivances has been evolved in nvercoming the Lremendous handi- 
cap of plants in being rooted to earth, when it came to perpetuating 
their species, There were stems to he lifted high enough to make 
conspicuous the flewers they carried, aml co iaeilitate diffusion 
into the am of msect-luring odours, There was tiectar to 
produce, as well.as pitchers and jars to hold it, ‘Those nectar-jars 
are a study ja themselves, if only for their great diversity, and 
their wonderful adaptation te the habits atid appetites of the 
insects they lute. We ‘ind them in all shapes and sizes, from the 
midget pockels of Buttercups and Willows, tiny nectar-iails on the 
stamens of Pansies and Violets, shallow cups of Rucalypts, squat 
pnuches of Poinsettias, to the more highly specialized nectar-spurs 
of Larkspurs, Cohunbines and Honeysuckles, And always the 
shape and size of the nectar-cups heat some ‘elation ro the insects 
and birds which wisit them. 

We frequently find nectaries on other parts of plants, as on 
the leaves of Cherries, the phyllodia of Wattles, of the stipules of 
Broad-beans; but the function of these glands i js anly remotely 
related to pollen transterence. Some of them are mere scent 
pockets, others serve to hinder insects that are not useful as pollen 
tatrivrs. 

The leaves of some plants exude a sweet fictid in hot weather 
{ “honey-dew”’), and we have “manna.” a saccharine exijdation 
from leaves aid stems of certain Eucalypts (nat tn be confused 
with Lerp manna which is excreted by insects). 

In ¥vcca and other plants a sweet sap exudes froin the peduncles, 
after Rowers have fallen (J’ic. Nat., Sept, 1937, p. 77) and on the 
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A single flower of Angraccum sesquipedale cut from a 
two-flowered stem. 
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perianth of these flowers we may note, in early morning, clear 
tasteless beads of “nectar” which are palatable to flies and even 
bees. More moisture has been absorbed during the night than the 
plant could assimilate. We see this guttated moisture to perfection 
on the tips of the leaves of wheat and other seedlings. 

All of these secretions, although they may serve as food and 
drink for insects, can only very indirectly serve the purpose of 
pollination, For this, the glands must be produced within, or 
just without, the flowers. Nectar may be secreted by individual 
glands, as in the Common Barberry, in which there are two giauds 
at the base of each petal. More rarely the sepals produce the 
gland, as in the Lime, where the five sepals have been transformed 
into little boats with a gland in the centre of each. Sometimes 
the glands occur on the stamens, as in Violets anct Pansies. 

In regular, open flowers, like those of the Parsnip, nectar is 
usually secreted hy a fleshy disc, or a fleshy rim, at the top of the 
ovary, and im this position it is accessible from all points of the 
COMpass. 

Irregular flowers such as Larkspurs, are usually so situated that 
they can be explored from only one direction, in consequence of 
which a petal has been transformed into an alighting platform, 
In these flowers, the nectar is concealed in pits, or spurs, and must 
be searched for by a discriminating tongue, 

And this brings me to the most specialized of all irregular 
flowers, the Orchids, in which both platform and = concealed 
nectary have reached a high state of development. It must be 
remembered that (orchids do not secrete nectar in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. It would he as well to decide at this point 
just what may he regarded as nectar, 

1f we accept the wv das applied by Greek poets to the beverage 
of the gods we must Lear in mind that what may be ambrosia for 
bees may be neither sweet nor palatable to human beings, It is 
usual to regard as nectar any fluid sipped by insects when it is 
produced in proximity to the flowers. In general, the moisture 
content Of authentic nectar is only about four times greater than 
that of the elaborated product of the hee's crop, but in many 
flowers it is almost pure water and can serve only as drink for 
insects. It is only recently that the use of nectar has heen fully 
understood. Less than 150 years ago, opinion was divided as to 
whether it was useful or harmful to the plant. Because it was so 
often produced just above the ovary, some botanists lelieves! that 
it served to protect the seeds. They called bees “robbers.” and 
dealt with them accordingly, Others regarded hees as useful in 
removing a harmful secretion. Darwin (Jiffects of Crass and Self 
Fertilisation in the Ieqetable Kingdom) takes a somewhat similar 
view in expressing his belief that nectar was originally an exere- 
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tion of superfluous matter. Fle regarded it as perfectly in accord 
with natural selection that matter excreted to free a plant from 
superfluous, or even injurious, substances, should he utilized for 
highly useful purposes. 

It was one of Darwin's stumbling locks that, in certain Orchids 
which possessed spurs so obviously suitable for holding fluid, he 
could find ne trace of free neetar, although he had seen insects with 
their proboscides inserted in these nectaries. It was only after 


Petunia Hawk-nmoth with proboscis coiled. 


mary experiments that he discovered the fact that there were two 
walls to these apparently dry spurs—-a tough outer skin, and a 
«lelicate, easily-penetrated, inner membrane. By cutting anc press- 
ing the spurs he obtained fluid from intercellular spaces between 
the walls. (That insects are attracted to “dry” nectaries seems to 
ine one more proof that the sense of smell is highly developed in 
hymenoptera, and that bees respond less to colour than to perfume. ) 

Darwin found, as we in Australia are finding, that many appar- 
ently nectar-less Orchids yield copious fluid under pressure, Where 
there is no spur, or other nectar-pit, this fluid is usually secreted 
by a fleshy labellum, which ts often studded with glands, or 
furnished with glandular basal lobes opening into the throat of the 
flawer. In almost al! Orchids. whose spurs doe not contain free 
nectar, intercellular fluid is found, 
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And this brings me to what is perhaps the most remarkable 
nectar organ in the Orchidaceae, that of the creamy-white Orchid 
of Madagascar, Auyruccwin sesquipedale, whose spur ranges from 
ten to eighteen inches in length. Its pale colour and the long 
nectary proclaim it a moth flower. The spur contains free nectar 
to a depth of only an inch or so. What does that imply? Why, 
that there exists a moth with proboscis long enough to reach the 
deeply hidden nectar. Moreover, only by extending its tongue 
almost to the bottom of the spur can that moth remove the pollinia. 
To Darwin's delight a Brazilian moth was discovered whose 
proboscis was cleven inches in length. Wallace (1907) records 
a longer one. Since that date, specimens of Angracenim with even 
longer nectaries, and moths with co-ordinating probuscides have 
been recorded, suggesting that nectary and proboscis have evolved 
side by side through mutual interdependence. 

As in other such exclusive associations, pollination takes place 
infrequently, only sufficient fertile capsules heing formed to safe- 
guard the plant from extinction should vegetative reproduction 
fail, 

Cuitivaten Angraecums 

Through the kindness of Dr. R. S. Rogers, and the Curator of 
the Adelaide Botanic Gardens, T have heen able to study living 
specimens of «1. sesqitpedale for two seasons in succession, 

To my surprise, in addition to the fluid within the spur, I found 
copious, slightly sweet, secretion at the base of the labellum, which 
flowed round the upper part of the ovary. It was obviously for 
stigmatic. Glands un the inner wall of the spur secrete the free 
nectar at the bottom. TY assumed that this upper flow was secreted 
by the glandular lobes of the labellum, probably a vestige of its 
aboriginal structure, when the Angraecum was a regular flower, 
with a nectar-secreting ring at the top of the ovary. 

It is significant that the glands are on the labellum—a modified 
petal. 

This fluid may serve as a sop for ants and other wingless 
creatures, that might otherwise steal the free nectar without 
pollinating the flower, or block up the spur. It may, of course, 
have been due to the moist atmosphere of the plass-house. (Ina 
wild state the Angraccunt grows tn the hottest districts, attached 
to the driest parts of tree trunks, on the edyes of open forest 
country. ) 

A similar secretion occurs in one of my favourite Lrises 
(!. ochroleuca), in which, in addition to nectar within small pits 
at the top of the ovary, beads of sweet fluid are secreted on the 
wall of the ovary—to the dehght of innumerable ants. For its 
pollination the Iris needs winged visitors, entering from above. 
The ants, which might otherwise rob the nectar-pits without touch- 
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ing the pollen, appear to be satished with the beads of nectar, 
and do not go farther. As any Irises which fortuitously produced 
moisture on the ovary wall would have been more successful in 
reserving their pollen for legitinate carriers that would pollinate 


Petunia Hawk-moth with proboscis uncoiled. 


the flowers, the adaptation was, doubtless, further developed along 
evolutionary lines. Darwin noted that the columns of some 
Orchids (-feropera and Gongora) secreted nectar after the flowers 
were pollinated, when it could be of no service to the plant. I have 
noted stich secretion in cultivated Orchids (Cattleya and Cyathi- 
dium) after a lengthy period of anthesis. In these instances the 
flowers were not pollinated. I assumed that the secretion was of 
stigmatic origin, We see the same thing in Lilies, where a non- 
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saccharine secretion drips freely from the stigmata of unpolli- 
nated flowers. 

In cultivation the spurs of ¢f, sesquipedale often become undu- 
lant and twisted. Those of the Adelaide flowers varied in length 
from eleven to fourteen inches. The long, green spur is produced 
from the base of the labellum. The broad, notched rostellum arches 
over the opening to the spur. There are two viscid discs, one on 
each side of the notch, on the inner margins of the rostellum. Each 
dise hears a heavy, shortly stalked pollens mass. The stigma, like 
a little door-step, projects directly below the rostelum. 1 passed 
a dissecting-needle through the opening, even through the rostellar 
notch, without rupturing the membranes and freeing the pollinia. 
A thick knitting needle, however, as it entered the spur, depressed 
the rostellum. When withdrawn, the margins of the rostellun: were 
hfted ap, their mner surfaces adhermg to the needle, bringing the 
pollinia with them. A peneil acted i the same way. It was thus 
clear that moths with thin, short proboscides could penetrate the 
spur, but these could neither reach the nectar nor depress the 
rostellum, To perform these functions the proboscis. must be 
almost as long as the spur. and thick enough at the hase to press 
against the margins of the rostellim, The specific name, sesqti- 
pedale (a foot and a half) refers to the measurement of the flower 
from base of spur to apex of dorsal sepal. In two of my dried 
specimens, the spurs alone measure 134 and 144 inches, the <lorsal 
sepals being 3 inches and 23 inches long. 

How fascinating it would he to see the moths at these long 
nectaries. It is delightful, in the garden at dusk, to watch swift 
Hawk-moths pollinating the Petunias, They never alight, but 
uncoil and insert the proboscis while hovering above the flowers, 
The proboscis of Darwin's moth, when not in use, was coiled into 
a spital of twenty windings, Compare this with that of the 
Petunia moth (shown on page 65) in which there are only five 
windings. 

Proboscis and spur emphasize the danger of over-specialization, 
A sudden failure of either moth or Augraeccim would undoubtedly 
mean the extinction of the other. 

I am greatly indehted to Mr. H. J. Solomon, Darling Point, 
Sydney, for further specimens of slugraccum sesquipedale, in one 
of which the spur contained 34 inches of nectar 


For the information of those who venture into the wilder parts of the 
State. a very helpful leaflet, reprinted from the Melbourne Herald, has been 
issued by the Federation of Walking Clubs, and will be availahle ta our 
members. In it walkers are warned as to the precautions which should 
be taken, both before starting and while on the way. The proper equipment 
aml food to be carried is suggested, and valuable advice as to campityg 
is given. The leaflet is well worth digesting by all whose study of Nature 
requires the desertion of the beaten track in out-of-the-way places, 
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VISIT TO BARON! VON MUELLER MEMORIAL 


Despite fhe bleak wintry weather prevailing on the afternoon of Saturday, 
July 2, thers was a good attendance at the commemorative visit arranged 
by the Club to the memorial of Baran Sir Ferdinand von Mueller in the 
St, Kilda Cemetery. fit the absence af Mr. R. H. Croltin Central Australia, 
Mr, Geo. F, Coghill presided over the assemblage, which icliided repre- 
sentatives from various societies who wished to pay homage to Ue memory 
of the distinguished botanist. Many members of the Melbourne Deutscher 
Verein were present, and a handsome favre! emblem tied with tational 
colours and suilally inseribed was placed on the memorial by Mr. M, J 
Fabarius, their president. On behalf of our own Club a wrenth of garden- 
grown native Aowers, including Epfocris tinpressa, Acacia podalyiacfolia, 
A, rhetinoides, Thryptomene Mitchellane, Grevillra — rasinarinifatia, 
Pieetrantins parvtifovus (foliage), dred specimens of Banksia cellina, 
Xantharrhoca mmor, and Galmnia psitiacarem, was also jaid on the memorial, 
Sprays of sinnlar native Hora were given ta all those at the pilgrimage. 

As the plaiting of selected Australian shcubs at the base of the mentorial 
procectled, short addresses on the life, work, and character of the Baron were 
given by Mr. F. J, Rae (Director of Botanic Gardens and National 
Herbarium), Mr. Chas. Daley (President Historical Society uf Victoria}, 
Mr, M. J. Fabarnus (President of the Gernian Club), Mr, Chas, French, 
Mrs. V, H. Miller (representing the women of FLN,C.V.), and others, 

The list of phamts set in pasttion is as follows: 


Genera and Species Planted fey 

1, Correa rtbra . ..) -e. we) Mr. Geo, PF. Coghill (F NCA.) 

2, Thryptomene Mitchetliow . Mr. Chas. Daley (Historical Soctery ol 
Victoria) 

3. GChorisema cardalum .. -. Mer, FR, Dowse (for St, Kilda General 
Cemetery Trustees) 

4, Grevillea favanditacca  - Mr. FB. J. Rae (Botanic Gardens arl 
National Herbariwn) 

5. Baeckea wirgate .. .. -. Me M, J, Fabarius (German Club) 

6 Acacia wnyrtifolta . -. -. Mr, A, Schoebel (German Club) 

7. Lhotskya genetyllotdes -. Mr. Chas. French, 

BR Meluleuca nesophile 2. 2. Mrs. Vo. Miller 

9. Catytrix Sullivans -. 9, Mr. ELE Pescou 

W. Esiostemon tryoporaides , Mr. G, N. Ayam 

Il. Piola hederacca (clumps) . Donated and planted by Mr, L Hammett 


Tt is proposed by the Club to acquire 2 plot of ground adjoming the Ictr 
of the memorial to plant with switable species pamed after the Baron. 
Towards the cost the sum nf £3/5/- was subscribed by various friends ot 
ihe pilgrimage 

Thanks are dug to the St, Kilda Cemetery ‘Trustees (represented at the 
gathering by Mr. D, Kiddy for facilities to plant the shrubs, and to 
Mr. Dowse, the curator, for preparation of the soil and the pamitine of 
frave railing. 

Wher the plauting of the extension is completed and the plants mature, 
the resultant mitiature Adsiralian garden should form a worthy embellish- 
ment ta the handsome memorial, and a very atiractive hotanical feature at 
future pilgrimages which are intended to be held from tijte to time. 


H.CS, 
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THE INDIGENOUS GRASSES OF THE FAR 
NORTH-WEST OF VICTORIA 


By W. J}. Zimmer, orr.ror, 


With the exception of occasional patches of Cynodon Dariylon, 
Sporobolus virginitus and Chanacraplis sprneseens, the grasses 
of this region occur ina more or less open formation; they do ol 
provide the continuity of soil cover that obtains in the pasture lands 
ef the south. Although ¢daphic climax associations occur to a 
limated extent—as, for example, in the case of the Cane Grass areas 
on low-lying ground, many species of the family Gramineae form 
plant communities which mtermingle with the more conspiguons 
types of vegetation, Other passes appear as scattered indiv-dials, 
some of which are confined to the grey soils of the attuvial Rood 
plain of the Murray, while a few species are restricted to the 
adjoiring red-brown soils. Sonte species thrive on both situations. 
The accompanying diagram illustrates, in a broad sense. the occur- 
renee of the species. 

In addition to the econoinie importance of the family, some 
extremely interesting information becomes available when a census 
of the species is taken, The sahert features, of an enumeration of 
this nature, are; 

(a) By species, one-third of the indigenous grasses of the 
State are to be found in this region. 

(b) By species, one-quarter of the lacal grass-flora is confined 
to the nerth-wesl of Victoria. 

(c) By species, nearly one-tenth of the total incigenous. plant 
life of the regiun consists of grasses. 

Tn this part of the State the family is so well represented that, 
with the exception of the sub-family Phalavideae, which is entirely 
absent, every other atdb-family of the Victorian grasses is present, 
The sub-families which appear ave represented as follaw- Andro- 
pogonese | species, Zoysieze 1 species, Panaceae 7 species, Festu- 
ceae 14 species, Agrostideae 13 speciez, Chiorideae 2 species, 
Avencac 3 species, and Hordeae 2 species, From the foregoing 
suminary it Is evident that, in spite of the low average annual 
rainiall of approximately ten and one-half inches, there is ample 
variation among the species to enable one to gain an intimate know- 
ledge of the family'2s a whole. These plants offer a fascinating 
combination of hotanical features, but this is st alli—many other 
equally interesting and instructive lessons of a varied and complex 
character present themselves. Briefly, among these, are the prob- 
lems associated directly with the changing grass commninities which 
are’ caused by constant over-grazing and burning; the problems 
comected with the extinction of certain species by the same means; 
the factors which arc responsible for the reversion of the sere 
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whereby the best speecres are often replaced by inferior ones of poor 
farage value or even by inedible plants belonging ta an entirely 
different family; and finally, the behaviour of exotic introductions 
which are possessed of drought-resisting qualities aid consequently 
hecome acclinntized. 

During the Jast half-century the grazing on pastoral Jands along 
the Murray has continued incessantly with the result that, in many 
tases, the superior forage-grasses which dominated certain grass 
communities, have become sub-dominant or eliminated altogether, 
An cxample af this nature ts to be seeu in those communities 
which were originally dominated hy “White Top” (Danthonia 
spp.). Species of the genus Denthonia have been superseded hy 
harsh forms of the genus Stipa, which has become the dominant 
genus. In areas of this kind it fs significant to observe that, where 
crazing has been withdrawn altogether for a atitnher of years, 
the Danthonia exhibits indications of again assuming dominance, 
Fusther, the predominant species of a community-nameély, 
Digitaria divaricatissinm, has heen occasionally replaved in status 
hy a subdominant species, i-e., 4ristida arenaria of the same com- 
niunity or by a donunant species, ic., Stipa wariabilis of a different 
community, with the result that the original dominant species of 
the communty has become subdominant or entirely climinated. 
The rare Tregus racentosns affords au excellent illustration of how 
excessive grazing can eliminate a species. During the past ten 
years I have jailed to find a single plant of this species anywhere 
in the vast grazing areas of this region. On the other hand, this 
species (which js also recorded from Southern Rhodesia, where it 
grows as “x cominon annual on roadsides and waste lands’*) is to 
De seen as the dominant species on a limited area that has not heen 
gvazed in the past forty vears. It therefore seems that if this species 
fails at this spot, the species can he considered to he extinct in 
Victoria, because it is confined to the north-west. _ 

On some sandy rises it appears that the prevalence af Zygo- 
phylhin spp—elefly Z. crenatum and Z. jadecarpum (both 
medible species) is the result of a reversiun of a sere in which 
species of Daiithoitia were originally the dominating plants. Un- 
ahated grazing has probably been responsible for a primary retro- 
gression to grasses of the genus Sipa. and the continuation of 
severe grazing has brought about a further retrogradation to 
species belonging to the genus Zygoplyliiti, Tt can he readily 
apprectated by an example of this sort that grazing land can be 
easily fuined by imyproper grazing procedure. 

Paspalidium july florian an mtraduction from New South Wales, 
has taken complete charge of the lower grey soils along the Murray 
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where annual inundation takes place. This is an illustranon of 
restricted adaptability because (he species has not becn able to 
become established on the adjoming red soils where plant life 
depends upon the sparse and irregular rainfall. On the other 
hand, Schisutas barbatus, an exotic species which was introduced 
inte Central Australia, appeared in the north-west of Victoria in 
1928 and since then it has spread throughout the entire north-west 
of Victoria, us well as the westerns portion of New South Wales. 
This species has definitely proved to bea useful acquisition to the 
flora of the country on account of its ability to respond to small 
precipitations, As well as beng a fodder of average value, its 
capacity im holding together incoherent Sojls is of no small 
importance. 

There seems to be a good deal of evidence to support the theary 
that some indigenous grasses—namely, Poa caespitesa, Sporobolus 
gergintcts and Alopecnriuy gemculatus, have reached the north- 
west by the process of transportatinn of the waters of the Murray 
and its tributaries. Those species mentioned are probably tater 
acrivals than the restricted grasses of the grey soils of the Murray 
such as Eragrostés dtandre and FB, Dielsn, Being of a moisture- 
loving character, the former species would oot be likely ta select 
a direct route from the south by way of the arid sandhills where 
the Triedia writany convmunity Aourishes under the most adverse 
conditions that are to he found jn the north-west. It is of interest 
to nolice in the Triodia trritons community how one grass-species 
can protect another, Here, Paa Drumanondiana, a peremial grass 
of extraordinary beauty, has taken Shelter within the spiny tussocks 
of the Priodie, where it ss making its last stand against the over- 
whelming aggression occasioned by sheep and rabbits. 

Although anual grasses can exist over drouglity periods os 
seeds, itis an irrefragabie fact that, if (he opportunity to fornr sec! 
is frustrated by the characterislically severe grazing of this region, 
the species must slowly proceed towards the state of extinction. 
Ti is, therefore, evident that the preponderating cause of these 
changes in status of individuals ina plant-communtty is directly 
attributable to severe over-prazmg, 

I have followed the nomenclarnre of the grasses as set out in the 
Fiova of Victoria, hy the late Professor A. J, Ewart, 


Spear Grass Community 
I 


| 
(Red-brown 
Loams) 
Stipa elegantissima 
S. platychaeta 
S. acreciliata 
S, cremophila 


j 
Porcupine Grass 
Community 


(Deep Red-brown 


Sands) 

> Triadta irritans 

Amphipogon 
Strictus 

Supa nollis: 

Poa Drionmondiana 


| 
(Red-brown Sandy 
{LLoams) 
Stita  semibarbata 
S. scabre 
S. Drumuinondii 
S. variabitis 


Panic’ Grass 
Community 
(Whitish River 
Sands) 

Nigttarta 
divaricahissima 

Panicum 
decompositium 

P. prolutum 

P. effitsum 

Arisitda arenaria 


] 

Barb Grass 
Community 
(Grey Satine Soils) 
Lepturnis iacrercatis 


L, cylindricus 
Poa lepida 


GRAMINEAE FAMILY 


Cane Grass 
Association 


(Grey Swamp Soils} 
Glyeeria vartngera 


| 
\ 
(Grey Soils) 


Poltinia fulva 


Poa caespitosa 
Eragrostis Dtelsti 

E, diandya 

E. Broqmnii 

Chloris truncata 

C. acicularts 

Canodan Dartylon 
Chamacraphis spinescens 
Sporobolus wirginicus 
Alopecurus geniculatis 
Eriechloa punctata 
Amphibromus mervosus 


| 
Scattered Individuals 


l 
| 
(Red-brown Soils) 


Tragus racemosus 
Eragrostis setifoha 


Pappophorwa aigricans 


| 
Reed Grass 
Association 
(Edges of Billabongs) 


Phraguutes camumunis 


| 
(Common to both Grey 
and Red-brown Soils) 
Paspalidium gractle 
Eragrostis falcata 
Bromus arenaritgs 
Calamagrostis fliformis 
Danthonia semiannilaris 
D. setacea 
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‘DIAGRAMMATIC ENUMERATION OF THE INDIGENOUS GRASS-SPECIES. 


OF THE FAR NORTH-WEST OF VICTORTA 
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GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON PORTLAND DISTRICT 
By Arar Counson, at,sc. 


Several rather unusual geological features are ty be scen around 
Portland. The most notable, to my mind, is a splendii| natural 
section of a voleanic vent, This is at “The Wells," on the west side 
af Cape Grant, The crater is 150 yards wide, and ips walls of 
hard, glossy basalt still stand, despite.the battery of heavy seas. 
The throat of the voleano is Alled with agglomerate of timestone 
pebbles, ash and scoria, while the towering cliffs are composed 
of sloping beds of scoria and ash. 

Offshore from Pont Danger is the dowble isict of the Lawrence 
Rocks, of fasalt and scorta, probably another small volcano, 
A mile width of shallow water separates it from the mainland, but 
probably the two were connected in earlier times, The detritus 
from this severed Jane bridge is to be found at Pebhly Beach. 
where for overa mie there stretches a remarkable ridge of rounded 
basalt pebbles, up ta ten feet thick, and resting, apparently, on a 
sandy bottom. The noise made by the rolling pebbles when a 
wave recedes is remarkahle: often, however the pebble ridge is 
ahove wave level and much of it has therefore been thrown up 
during storms. 

What is often locally referred to as “the river of bluestone’ 
can be easily identified at Tyrendarra, where it forins a lava barrier 
across the road halfway between Pertland and Port Fairy, ft 
started from a volcano near Macarthur, the basalt flow filling 
the valley of a streain flowing south into Portiand Bay. The 
drainage then divided, and lateral streams developed—the Fitzroy 
River, on the west side of the lava, and Darlot's Creek, on the 
east. They unite a few miles before they reach the sea, y 

An interesting, though rather inaccessible, deposit af diatonzaceous 
earth oceurs on Gell’s Creek, Bolwarrah (five miles) and others 
near Gorae. Loca! opinion strongly favours the prospect of 
obtaining petroleum hy boring, and several years ago. the area was 
geologically mapperl as a prelrminary to private exploitation, but 
support failed before boring was comménced. At present it is 
impossible to venture an opinion as to the possibility of ol, The 
Government hares put down many years ago to 2,000 feet having 
failed to reach the base of the Tertiary limestone. 

The district is not good for fossils or minerals, but a repre- 
sentative collection may be viewed at Mr. L, Kurtze’s musean, 
South Portland. Coastal physingraphy is a fascinating study here, 
and some deep problems arise in connection with the origin and 
development of the inland dune limestone, dune lakes, etc Gene- 
vally the district is vegarded as one in which uplift has recentiy 
occurred, and is probably still taking place. Certainly the growth 
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of beach ridges and coastal plains between Portland and Narra- 
wong secs to support rheir view, and over near the South 
Australia border the evidence ig very definite, However, hetween 
these places it ts by no means convincing. Near Greenwald, on 
the hanks of the Crawford. or Smoky River, some enormaus land- 
slips have accurred, aud probably more will appear aiter every 
heavy rain. The underlying Tertiary clays are very greasy when 
wet, 

The “bush” is rather scrubby, with Stringybark and Messmate, 
grass-tree and heath, and a number of species of tea-tree. Con- 
siderable didterences exist in the vegetation of the basalt sails atid 
that of the sandy soils. and in general it is found that only the 
hasalt soils are worth cultivation, the chief crops being apples, 
potatecs and tomatoes. Curious “crab-holes,” “run-away holes” er 
“swamps” occur in the basalt country, due to solution of the under- 
lying limestone. When drained, these make excellent vegetable 
gardens. 

Underground water is easily obtained, and the town supply is 
pumped trom a bore about 400 feet decp, It is “hard” water, 
conzaining considerable amounts of lime and magnesia. The 
unique exposure of Tertiary limestone in the cliffs at Portland— 
there is no other coastal exposure for aver fifty miles—has been 
responsible for the development of the magnificent surfing beach 
which is Portland's pride, 


As might be expected, the overseas periodicals that come to us 
very rarely contain matter specially interesting to our memhers. 
Now and again, however. there appears a paper of general interest, 
asin the latest number of The Piitippine Journal of Setence, This 
is devoted to the Philippine Mushrooms, but deals also with 
Fungi generally im a most comprehensive way, There are 
references historic, to the superstitious beliefs concerning them. 
to the features carried ly poisonous species, those of the genus 
Amamta being the most notable, to the poisons, the symprams 
produced by them, and their treatment. Their methods of culture 
are described, recipes for their preparation for the table are given, 
of preserving them either for food or for study. The paper ts 
abundantly ilnstrated, and will well repay study by budding 
fungologists, Oe 
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EXCURSION TQ ROYAL PARK CUTTING, 


Known 1¢ Melbourne geologists for many years, the fossil fauna of the 
Narjie Tertiary sediments exposed m the railway cucting lured wore than 
20 members te Roval Park on May 14. Dusing the course of the excure 
siou 2 number of mure or less iragmentary specimens were collected irom 
the ferruginous grits and sands of the cutting, and the geology ai the 
immediate area was ably summarized by Mr. F, S. Colliver, 

fu considering the stratigraphical position of the fossiliferaus beds, it was 
pointed out thal, with a palaeontological hiatis indicative of the immense 
discrepancy hetwoen their relative ages, they overlie the Stlucrah edit 
exposed in a comparatively recent quarry Jace a dite to the west of the 
cutting. They were ulso chown to be younger thay) the very much de 
composed Older Basalt examined at the south-western end of Uie cutting 
While the latter was m turn claimed ta be younger thar the Lower Ter- 
tiary leaf beds, which accur lo the sottth of Flemiigtoa Bridge, wear Suttan 
Street, and bence were not examined, fy was also mentioned that the 
marie a¢ditients ofthe cotting, not without some dissent, have Newt 
separated inta two serics on palaecntological grounds, though, porsibly dus 
ta the irregular character of the bedding of the material and its subsequent 
itireghation with frog oxides, there does nat seem to be any definite steati- 
graplical break, 

Even though the Royal Park area wae geologically mapped ss carly as 
the year 1860, elval views concerning the age of the series are still in 
existence, Tle question being complicated largely by differing ideas re 
garding the existence of twa series in the cutimg, by the disputed. strati- 
eraphical position of related series if others parts of Victoria, and’ by diver- 
gent carrelatians af the Tertiary rocks of Victoria with their oversea 
equivalents. As 2 means of obviating the necessity ol referring ta Vice- 
lorian rocks in terms of the contested European noriciiclalure, among 
others, the terms Janjukian and Balcambian—grouped tater as Bar wonjan— 
were coined, Unfortunately, one school claims that the Janjirkian series 
untduclies the Baleornbian, aid a rival school holds the apposite viel, Arti 
further the former contestants place the whole of the Barwonian series. in 
the Eavette epoch while the latter refote the presence of Eocene racks jn 
Victoria, placing the Balcombian series in the Ollgocene, and the Janypultan 
int the Miocene epoch Hence it js not surprising to learn that (he Royal 
Park heds were mace regarded az belonging lo a single series, placed in 
the Lower Pijocene. The later hecanie separated into Lwo series, a lower, 
Janiukian (Eocene) and an upper, Kalimnan (Miocene) series: only to be 
agai prouped and relegated to the Oligocene. And lastly, the Jawer 
adticdy was placed in the Barwoniail, to be subsequently partictilarized as 
Tanjuktian (Lower Mioceno), while the upper series again hecame Kalim- 
wan (Lower Pliacence). So that, for the present the lower series may he 
regarded as Japjukian, either Epceng ar Miocena, and the upper series 
Kalimnan, either Miocene or Lawer Pliccene, in age. 

te may be mentioned that the fossils of the lower series Were found to 
he cast® preserved in a hematitic ipohstone Matrix, occurring most com- 
monly a fittle above the jonctron of the ironstone with a winte sandy clay 
not impreesated by the fron-bearing solutions. Amrang the fossils to he 
olstainod {rom this hed, Corbin flomingtoucwse, a gasteropod waned after 
(he Tecahty by Professor MeGoy as early as 1876, is probably the moat 
common. And, although the Mollusca easily predeaninate, fossil forms 
belonging to the Foramimifers, Anthozor, Bryozaa, Brachiopoda, Echiyiidea 
and Crosratea actur, together with an occasional Selachianw tooth, Ta the 
linmenitic material ot the wpper series, near the top of the cutting, very few 
fossils are to be fomnd, and ttearly all belong to Whe Mollusca, 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 

The ordinary meeting of the Club was held at the Royal 
Society’s Hall on Monday, August 8, 1938 The Senior Vice- 
President, Mr, Geo. Coghill, presided, and about sixty members 
and friends attended. 

Mr. Coghill apologized for the absence of the President. Mr, 
R, H-. Croll, not yet returned from Central Australia, and Mr. 
E, E, Pescott, 

The subject for the evening was 4 lantern lecture by Mr. Ivo. 
Hammett on “The Cultivation of Australian Wild Flowers.” 
Slides from photographs by Mr. H. ‘T. Reeves were shown. Much 
information of a practical mature was given. The Chairman 
expressed the Club’s thanks to Messrs. Hammett and Reeves. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From Geelong Town Planning Associatian, thanking the Club 
for its work in the Dog Rocks Area. : 

From Mr. A, T, Latham, thanking the Club jor its letter of 
sympathy. 

From Australian Youth Council, re one-day hike, and inviting 
members of the Club to take part in it. 

From North Queensland Naturalists’ Club, asking for assis- 
tance in Its forthcoming Wild Nature Show (Septeniber 3 and 4). 

From Gould League of Bird Lovers, regarding protection of 
birds, It was resolved that the Cli assist the League in any 
way possible, In a second letter the League had referred to the 
Centenary of Gould's landing in Australia, requesting menibers of 
the Club to loan exhibits for the exhibition to be held in connection 
with the celebration. 

From Mr, Noel Lothian, giving information on botanical, 


subjects, 
REPORTS ON EXCURSIONS 
Excursions were reported on as follows; Sherbrooke, Mr. 
A. B. P. Underwood: and Black Roek, Mr, T. S.. Hart, 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Mr. A. D. Hardy, on the motion of Mrs. Charles Barrette, 
seconded by Mr, Barrett, was elected an honorary member of 
the Club, Mr, Hardy thanked-the members for the honour, and 
mentioned interesting facts concerning the Club in the early days 
of his membership, >" 
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Miss Harvey Brown and Mr, Aifred A, Baker were clected 
aS ordinary members; and Mrs, J. L. Matheson as country 
member. 

GENERAL BUSINESS 


Mrs. V, H. Miller referred to the recent discovery by Mr. 
A. H. Chisholm, in England, of a number of John Gould's letters 
and John Gilbert's diary. 

Mr. F. S. Colliver reported that Mr. A. Holland, a country 
member at Avon Plains, had presented to the Christian Endeavour 
Convention a large quantity of wattle and that, on Mr. Holland's 
behalf, he had made the presentation to the delegates. 

Mr, A. D. Hardy spoke on the condition of some of our 
National Parks, due tu grazing. Tt was resolved to ssf the matter 
to the Committee. 


WILD NATURE SHOW 


Mr. G. N. Hyam reported that Mr, A, D. Hardy had agreed 
to act as Show Secretary, and appealed for all kinds of exhibits, 
especially those of a novel nature. He further stated that the 
Shell Conzpany of Anetra would again stage an exhibit. 


EXHIBITS 


Miss Ivy Dixon. —-Caostanospermum aqustrales (Queensland 
Bean), and Razor Shells (Solemn sp.), from Dunk Island, Queens 
land. 

Mr. T. H. Harris—Aboriginal Stone Implement, from King- 
ston, South Australia, 

Mr. H.-T. Reeves—Pressed Wild Flowers of Western Aus- 
tratia. 

Mr. V. HH, Miller—anda coernlea (The Blue Vanda); also 
Aboriginal stone chips, collected at Ripley, Victoria. 

Mr. H. P, Dicking.—Pierosiylis grandiflora, 

Mr. H, C, Stewart—Tmcsipteris tannensis (Fern Clubmoss), 
collected from a tree-fern at Sherbrooke. 

Mr, F. §. Colliver—Specimens of wood from Centra] Australia, 

Mr. F. S. Colliver would he pleased to receive complete speci- 
mens, including roots ot basal teaves, of the Austral B)nebell 
CH? antenberiie gracilis, A . DC.) from as many localities as 


possible. 


Mr, W. A, Steel, 16 Upsdell Avenue, Palmer’s Green, London, N.13, 
England, wishes to exchange Britich and European Coleoptera for Australian 
species. He is interested especially in Siaphylintdae and Carabidae. He is 
pests to collect British insects of athér orders, if desired, in exthange for 
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GEMS OF THE AUSTRALIAN FLORA 
Some Notes on their Cultivation 


By Ivo C Hammer 


Tw writing these few nutes on the cultivation of Australian 
plants, | cannot help ieeling that the pages of a gardening 
journal would be inore suitable for purely cultural hints (han a 
popular suientific journal such as The Naturalist. There is, how- 
ever, much which is of interest scieutifically in the cultivation of 
Australian plants. One is continually receiving surprises, It Is 
very noticeable that, after several generations m the garden, 
certain native plants become amenable to garden discipline, But 
little scems to have heen done in this direction, and jt is regrettable 
that more records of their experiences fave not heen kept by 
erowers. , : 

Tn Robert Sweet's Flora Anstralestea. published in 1827, we 
have “A full accoumt of the best method of cultivation and 
propagation” of Australian plants. In his time the growing of 
plants from New Tolland was very popular, despite grave climatic 
difficulties, but, apparently, as the novelty wore off and the obtam- 
ing of specimens became easier, the craze died out. But even 
to-day, we miy learn fram the grower ahroad. Who among us 
would grow, as 1s done abroad, Lucelvptus globus as a pot plant 
for the suke of its beawtiful juvenile foliage, or have’ as a table 
ornament a pot plant of Grewillra robusta? 

It is very evident that we are on the eve of a reviva) in the 
cultivation of Australian Flora, One notices increased interest 

-everywhere, This is due, possibly, ta greater facilities for olttain- 
ing specimens. The niost beautiful Australian flowers ate, vene- 
rally speaking, those which come from the remote parts of 
Western and Central Australia, and in earlier days the obtaining 
and transporting of specimens was fraught with great difficulty, 
and even danger, Wath the advent of aeroplane and motor cur, 
all this has been changed, One thay obtain a care plant at Alice 
Springs and have it sately growing in his garden a few days later, ° 
Still, there are problems to be solved, 

T recoffect reading in a daily paper, lasi year, an article on 
“Tlowers of the Inland.” In it was described Australia’s cotton 
plant—ossypiaen Stertii, commonly called Sturt’s Desert Rose. 
or, as the writer called it, “The Queen of the Iniand.” At once 
desire to possess Gossypium was aroused, and difficultes were 
faced. A knowledge of its habits wags necessary, but a reference 
to ‘Turner's Forage Plants of Australia gave much information 
regarding Ube cultivation of Gossypiue. “The plant will Aourish 
even in the dnest seasons, but it does not Aourish away from stich 
situations. More than one attempt has been made to grow it on 
the coastal side of the Dividing Range, and although it succeeded 
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well during the summer months, still directly the autumn rains 
set In the plant looked unhappy and eventually died’ And yet, 
in a recent catalugue from a Californian nursery, plants of Gassy- 
piur Sturtit were listed with over €) species of Australian plants, 
of which 20 were dwarf flowering Eucalypts. If Americans can 
‘grow it, why sat Victorians ? 

Our American friends have a keen sense of values. I know of 
no better subjects for the ordinary suburban garden than the 
dwatf W.A. Eucalypts which they list. Mr, H. T. Reeves has 
some beautifully eoloured lantern stides of them which were 
shown at our Club's last meeting. Illustrations pive but @ faint 
idea of the heauty of these Eucalypts; they must be seen in 
their natural setting to be fully appreciated, 

It must not be thought that the growing of Australian Vlora 
is of interest only to the botunically minded naturalist. Recently, 
when passing by a Golden Wattle (Acacin pycnatitha), my 
curjosity was aroused by the loud humming of bees The trec 
was not yet in bloom, but a close investigation revealed hundreds 
of bees, attracted by the secretion from the tiny gland which is 
found at the base of each leaf, A natutal baiiquet, which, later 
in the year, is eagerly sought for by different species of ants 

Eucalyptus caesa is in Vall bloom in mid-winter and is crowded 
each day with wattle birds and the ubiquitous “Greenje,” or White- 
naped Tloneveater, 

The late A. J. Campbell, in The Australasian, 23/1/97 (page 
180} stated: “L have a serivus charpve lo prefer against the “Tawny 
Ifoneyealer' , . - During certain seasons they regale themselves 
too freely with the seductive nectar of the flaming bottle: brash 
(Callistemon). They become tipsy and are casily caught by 
hand under the bushes, [In the annals of ornithology, Y know 
of no other instance of birds gelling mtoxicated,” 

A reproduction, in black and witte, of Eucalyptus crvthrocerys, 
fives no indication of the marvellous colouring of the flowers, 
This is what C. A. Gardner, a West Australian hotanist, says 
of it: “A vare species and of small stature. It is perhaps the 
most ornamental of all the Evcalypts and is deserving of cullivation 
throughout the world.” 

It is remarkable that Gris apecics, admittedly the finest of all 
flowering Eucalypts, has no popular name, as. far as can be ascer- 
tained. Mr. Reeves calls it the “Red-capped Guin''—a very 
suitable appellation. A gum tree, He flowers of which are 
greenish-yellow, the fleshy, ribbed calyx a vivid green, and the 
ridged operculum a bright scarlet, provides a study in contrasts 
which, combined with its ease of cultivation, ttndoubtedly make 
this the gen of the wildflower garden. 

The editor of onr journal, Mr. Charles Bacret(, who recently 
returned ftom Central Austraha, presented me with a plant of 
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Parakeelya (Calaudrima balonnensis), a member of the Portulaca 
family. It is an extremely valuable fodder plant in the Interior. 
G. A, Bolam, in his Trans-Australian HM’ onderland, mentions that 
a pony of his lived for a considerable time and grew fat on a diet 
of this plant; it had no other water supply, and he quotes a case 
of cattle living for two years on a diet of this plant with practicaily 
no water, Parakeelya is a most beautiful plant, the showy Aluwers 
brightening many desert areas with their amethyst coluurmg. My 
little pot plant will, I trust, be the parent of many others andl 
thus bring Parakeelya into general cultivation in Victoria, 

The foregoing remarks have been inspired by a conviction that 
there is inuch of scientific interest to be learned by the growing 
of Australian wildflowers tinder garden conditions, and by study- 
ing the reaction of the plants (and their associates of ‘the animal 
kingdom) to the altered environment. 

For instance, why do Blackbirds destroy the pitchers of the 
Western Australian Pitcher Plant (Cephafotus folltcularts)? Is 
it just destructiveness, or are they attracted by the insects which 
the plant has rejected? When I pass by a plant of the White- 
plumed Grevillea (Greaillea leucopteris) in full bloom, with its 
offensive perfuine very apparent, I look for pollination by flies ; 
but of this there is no evidence. 

Tn conclusion, | would say to those who decide to grow Aus- 
tralian wild flowers that most of them are easy to cultivate, their 
main enemies being “wet feet” and wind. Efficient drainage ane 
staking are essential. Cure is necessary when weeding to see that 
their root system 1s not disturbed, as they resent interference. 

A knowledge of their habits is desirable, as they succeed best 
where their natural environment is most closely imitated, 


GOULD CENTENARY 


October number of the Naturals? will be devoted mainly to John 
Gould, author of The Birds of slustralia and many other great 
works. The centenary of hts arrival in Australia iy being cele- 
brated in several of the States. The Gould League of Victoria will 
hold an exhibition in Melbourne High School, and the Club may 
be represented by an exhibit. 

The Club Committee has authorized the editor to include a 
colour plate, a reproduction in miniature of one of Gould’s folio 
plates, in the October issue. A notable contribution has been 
received from Mr. Alec H. Chisholm, at present in England. He 
was fortunate in discovering a mass of unpublished Gould material, 
including letters. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES 
By Buancue E, Mirer 


Some well-informed bird-men assert that for much of the year 
there is little field-work of special interest, as the majority of 
our birds have finished nesting long before summer is over. 
However, after the rearing of broods, there is tuch movement in 
the bird world during the autumn months, and while admitting 
that when winter comes the bird lover's activities are considerably 
restricted, there are, undemably, compensations. Always there is 
the lure of the lyrebird in the ranges to the east of Melbourne, 
and my experiences convince me that even in other directions 
winter ts the season when we may expect the unexpected. Kirds 
still live, and often have tu consider ways and means of doing 
so, On any day, throughout the year, one may have new tncirlents 
brought under notice, and imu natural history, a field observation 
impresses a fact on the mind more clearly than does the perusal 
of text: books. 

Late last autumn, when passing through Hastings, a village on 
Western Port Bay, we were surprised to see numbers of Eastern 
Curlews, Nuuecnius eyanopus, for Easter marks, approximately, 
the departure of the truce migratory waders, on the great trans- 
equatoral flight. When the local fishermen informed us that 
some of the Curlews stayed all the year round, it seemed likely 
that there was an error, despite the fact that the large size of 
the bird, and of its long, curved hill, renders it one of the easiest 
of the waders to identify. A month later, the numbers of Curlews 
had not appreciably dituintshed, so a special journey was made 
in July, when we counted 60 resting at the water’s edge, awairing 
the turn of the tide. 

Western Port Bay has vast areas of mud-fiats that are 
tncovered at ebb tide, affording excellent feeding grounds, so 
it is reasonable to suppose that we did not sce the total numbers of 
birds of various species still frequenting the Bay. Observers have 
noted the arrival of Curlews on the western shores of Port 
Phillip Bay during the first week in August, in other years. Is it 
not possible that the extent of their wanderings, in that year, was 
just from one feeding-ground to another? The ornithologists 
of an earlier generation knew that some Curlews were ta be 
found throughout the year, and duly recorded the fact. Others 
have a theory that one year in five is a rest period. Our know- 
ledge of the birds’ movements is exceeded by that which we have 
still to learn. Possibly the mystery attached to their comings and 
goings somewhat overshadows unromantic facts. 

There is a private property near Balnarring that is a sanctuary, 
and a large permanent swamp, with good cover, attracts many 
water-loving birds. From a vantage point on the road the field- 
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glasses give a provocative view, and one is strongly tempted to 
trespass. Recently we paused to survey the exposed portion of 
the swamp, usually well tenanted, Purple-hreasted Coots walked 
sedately on the margins. In the distance we noticed white objects 
which we surmised were lambs, and were agreeably surprised to 
find were White Ibis. [n some years the Straw-necked Ibis 
is fairly common even in winter, on the basaltic plains west of 
Melbourne, but the White species is much rarer, except where 
there is irrigation. It was good te see them so far south in 
mid-winter. 

We are partial to cruising along by-ways at a snail's pace. A 
few weeks ago we “discovered” a road new to us, and passable 
even on wet days, Right beside the road, where the night’s rain 
formed a small pool, we saw a Black-fronted Dotterel, the little 
country cousin of the seashore species. Usually Dotterells evade 
close inspection, but this ene was quite indifferent, and did not 
resent our approach even on foot. A few hundred yards away 
we saw its mate at a dam which evidently had a permanent supply 
of water, seeing that a wind-nuill and tank had been erected. 
Possibly the Dotterells may stay, but usually they prefer the 
stony edges of watercourses, rather than exposed positions for 
the laying of their eggs, [ater in the day we observed the largest 
flock of White Cockatoos that it had ever been our good fortune 
to see. They were feeding on the ground, massed toa closely for 
accurate counting, but we calculated that there were some 
hundreds, The following week we decided to travel over the 
same road, but in the opposite direction. The Cockatoos were 
still in the district, hut were on the opposite side of the road. 
About a mile farther on there was a very much larger flock, 
which divided into twe parties when disturbed, To give some 
idea of the numbers; those that alighted on trees created the 
illusion of an orchard in bloom: the smaller flock settling on a 
stack, covered it as completely as if giant hands had spread a 
new tarpaulin. Convinced that no danger was imminent, they 
posted sentinels at strategic points, and returned to their digging 
of onion weed—or was it onton grass? 

Since our visit in the previous week, many small waterholes 
had been filled, At one, we saw a male Maned Goose and two 
females. While we remained in the car they appeared not to 
notice us. Opening the door on the farther side, T got out, and 
although well hidden from his view, the male bird beeame alert 
with apprehension, Some intuition caused him te taise and 
flatten his mane, and yet remain otherwise jtmmobile until we 
actually showed ourselves. It is a matter for regret that it is 
not always possible to follow up an ohservation, and read from 
Nature's book the succeeding chapters. ‘The text hooks tell us 
that Wood Ducks, as they are sometimes called, are usually in 
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flocks or pairs. On the eve of their nesting season, three birds 
in a party causes some little speculation. 

A few years ago we were travelling along a little-used road 
across the plains immediately after the first good fall of rain 
had replenishecl waterholes after an exceptionally dry autumn, 
Every pond had its quota of bird life. Even the water that had 
collected temporarily in cultivated fields was an attraction for 
quite large birds such as Hlack Swans and Chestnut-breasted 
Shelducks. Some of the low-lying paddocks were transformed 
into lagoons with quite a population of Duck and Teal. Cor- 
morants and Herons were also numerous. It was a practical 
lesson of just what the rain means to the water-frequenting birds. 
Small wonder that in the fullness of his knowledge one of our 
leading ornithologists is so fond of quoting the poet's lines : 


“Hurrah for the rain, 
The water is out in the swamps again!" 

Passing over a culvert close to a farm house, we scarcely 
hotherecd to notice some supposed domestic ducklings, Init interest 
quickened when they dived with alacrity, and in the unmistakable 
Grebe-lke manner. Investigation showed that they were Grebes, 
and we were told ihat only a few days before there was not 
so much as a bucket of water at that spot. The nearest stream 
was some miles distant, Grebes, although expert divers, are 
not well equipped for sustained flight, nor are their lobed toes 
adapted for long sojourns on land, so the manner of their arrival, 
and subsequent departure, is a matter for conjecture. 

This winter, when passing through Werribee, we stopped for 
some small adjustment to the car that would not take more than 
a minute. As many seconds go tu these alleged “minutes,” [ 
decided to make some use of the time, and alighted. Directly 
opposite the swimming pool the right-hand bank of the river is 
very high and planted mostly with native flora, proving an attrac- 
tion for birds. Scanning the reedy hanks for water fowl, the 
glasses picked up unfaniliar bubbles on the water, quite unlike the 
snap of trout, and minus the resultant rings. The height of 
the bank may have added to the transparency of the water, and 
presently a dark moving form came into view as a large Platypus 
swan. lazily on the surface, within a stone's throw of the Highway. 
Bubbles at various points yave evidence that the monotreme was 
not a solitary specimen. 

It was near Werribee last winter that we picked up a freshly 
killed Owl. Ordinarily we might lave roughly decided that it 
was a Boohouk, but, inspired by “the divine quest for knowledge,” 
I decided that the Owl would serve admirably for a lesson at 
the Nature Study Class on the correct method of measuring a 
bird. Subsequently the fact was brought to light that the 
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Spotted Owls, Minox maculata. Aiter Gould. 
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supposed Boohook was actually a Winking Owl. The natural 
sequence was that another Owl, found, this winter, on the Calder 
Highway, was duly footruled, and tentatively identified as a 
Spotted Owl (Ninos maculata) on account of its size, and the 
spotting of the interscapulium. In scientific ornithology, “a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush” when it comes to the positive 
determination of a species; so the Owl was duly subinitted to 
the authorities and pronounced to be a Boobook! Another autho- 
rity strongly disagreed, claiming that the specimen was 
undoubtedly a Spotted Owl, and that as it was adinitted as a 
puod Victorian species by the Checklist Commuttee, their findings 
could not be put aside offhandedly, Under such circumstances 
the student can but echo old Omar Khayyam asking: 


". .. What Lamp had Destiny to guide 
Her little Children stumbling in the Dark?" 


One of our most unforgettable experiences occurred a few 
winters ago, We had spent the day at the mouth of the 
Werribee River, and, on our return home, discovered that the 
cainp stove had heen left behind. We decided to get up very 
early the next morning and return for it. When we reached 
the picnie-ground it was still dark, and as the car turned, the 
headlights glimmered on the stove, exactly where it had been 
left on the previous evening. In daylight the spot is. not exactly 
attractive, but mere words cannot convey the awesome feeling 
that possessed one, in that “darkest hour before the dawn,” 
when not a living thing was stirring, and the only sound was 
the weird splash of waves. Instinctively, one crept like an aninial 
into the comparative warmth and security of the car. Then the 
strangest thing happened. A Lark soared into the inky heavens 
and trilled a song of greeting to the dawn. Perhaps the heact- 
lights had, inadvertently, been trained on it where it slept, and it 
woke to find the bnght light shining full upon it. Not for a full 
hour did the sun outline the eastern hills with golden pencil, 
intimating that another winter’s day had begun. 


Inadvertently, in the report on the Club’s visit to Baron von Mueller's 
grave, Mr. Geo. Coghill’s name appeared as “Mr. Geo, F. Coghill.” 
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THE BARKING SPIDER 
By CHarvtes Barretr 


Among the living specimens brought to Melbourne recently for 
the Northern Territory Exhibition were several Barking Spiders 
{Selenocosmia stirling’ Hogg) from the Macdonnell Ranges. 
They were collected by aborigines at Jay Creek, about thirty miles 
from Alice Springs, and were in my care for nearly a month 
before, and a fortnight after, the Exhibition. At no time were 
they heard “barking” or producing the whistling sounds attributed 
to them. But there can be no doubt that these Ing, formidahle- 
looking spiders do make a shrill noise by stridulation: the palps 
being rubbed ayainst the mandibles, 


Barking Spider, Selenocosmta stirlingt Hogg. 


The late Sir Baldwin Spencer gives an account of the Barking 
Spider in the Narrative of The Horn Expedition, and also in 
his books, “Across Australia” and “Wanderings in Wild Aus- 
tralia.” He and one of the operators “listened in” one night, on 
a smal! flat in the scrub some miles from the Alice Springs tele- 
praph station. They heard, not a “barking,” but a “booming” 
sound; probably made by a Quail. Some of the spiders were dug 
up, and the professor kept them in captivity. He heard no “bark- 
ing,” but discovered that the female stiriigi has  striculating 
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organs, and produces “a slight ut distinetly aurlidle whisthng 
sound,” . 

Barking Spiders, or Whistling Spiders, as it is suggested they 
should properly be called, abound in inany parts of Central 
‘Australia, I have seen scores of their burrows, or rather the 
efitrances to thems and many examples of Selesorasmtia sn ylitigy 
have been bratight lo me by aborigines, who always handle them 
with great care lest they be litten, The spider is seized above, 
at the junction of cephalothorax with abdomen. Though not 
known 19 be deadly, these large and poweriul arachnids tust 
surely be very poisonous, and their bite might have serious con- 
sequences. My captives were not aggressive, though reacting 
quickly to a touch with a twig or my forceps. Reanng in the 
inansier usual arnong ‘Trapdoor ‘Spiders, they remained fora 
while ready to strike, then lowered the upraised bedy and front 
pairs of legs, and sulkecd ar moved away. One does not like 
teasing even a spider, but, for the sake of photographs, my 
Barking Spiders were occasionally made toa rear. In this attitude, 
according ta Spencer's observations, the whistling sounds are 
produced, with “keyed” palps and spined mandibles. I was eager 
to hear (the “voice of the spider,” but listened for it vainly, 

Canying out in haunts-of the Barking Spider, | became 
familiar with night sounds, though the origitt of some of them 
was puzzlmng. None could be credited to Sefenocosnua; neither 
bark nor whistle broke the mounlit silence. Yet one morning 
the blacks came in with seven Barking Spiders, all caprureri 
in the vicinity oF the camp. There were plenty of their burrows 
in that locality; holes on the surface leading mto the underground 
homes. About one inch in diameter, they vary in depth from 
ten or twelve to eighteen inches. At the end of the burtow jis the 
spider's den—a small round chamber where it lurks during the 
“daytime, coming to the surface at night to hin) for its prey, 
chiefly large beetles and other insects, judging from the remains 
of victims found im burrows, 

Interest in spiders is increasing, and recently some very in- 
teresting papers on the habits of Australian species have been 
published, lw the current issue Of The Alestraltan Musennt Magqa- 
sine Miss V.C. Levitt records her observations on Sidyma longipes, 
which probably is familiar to some members of our Club, !t 
belongs to the same genus as the Leaf-curling Spider (S. wagmert), 
so common in Melbourne gardens, and rolls leaves into “von- 
tainers'' for its cgg-sacs. We have life-histories of comparatively 
few Australian spiders, and there is a vast field for the observer, 
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FOSSIL COLLECTING IN THE LILYDALE DISTRICT 
By Rev, Eomuno D. Giit, &.a., B.D. 


To examine the richly fossiliferous strata of the Lalydale district 
ts toa uncover a fascinating marine lite af many millions of years 
agi. Seing Upper Silurian in age, this primitive Jauna presents 
striking contrasts with thar in our motlern seas, ‘There are no 
fish, the highest group of organisms being the Trilobita. Another 
interesting fact 25 the presence of an ancient coral reef, which 
indicates that the climate was then far warmer in these latitudes 
than it is now. Corals require a minimum water temperature of 
68° F., and a depth of clear water not exceeding 20 fathoms, 
Thus the corals also indicate that the rocks were formed im com- 
paratively shallow water, 

Around modern coral reefs the sea is milky for same time after 4 
storm, due to the presence of coral-flouy produced by the pounding 
of the reef. Also fragments of coral, of all sizes From sand to yreat 
blocks broken off the reef, are strewn over the sea-bed, From 
such material the stratified Jimestune of Cave Hill has heer formed 
(see Hlustralion). Preserved in ihese rocks are the reniains of 
tvpica) coral-reef inhabitants such as are found in simikir deposits 
in Europe aid North America, Some fifteen corals (especially 
Faovomtes) and a number of steomatoporoids have heen collected 
at Cave Hill, Ostracoda and remains of sea-lilies are common. 
Gasteropoda aud other shellfish are associated with the corals as 
is the casc itt the reeis of the present day, The commonest of the 
Lilydale Gasteropoda are the plan0-spirate Enomphatus. the 
trumpel-mouthed Bellerephon, the elongate Coelocalylus, and the 
turbimate Cyclonenra. Qhuite a few Pelecypoda have been found, 
but only one Grachiopod—the ubiquitaus diryp& reticulanst No 
‘Trilolites. lived on that ancient reef, for they preferred a more 
muddy environment. ‘ 

So it is that when one moves a quarter of a mile west from Cave 
Hill ta the mudstones outcropping on the Mooroolbark Road, one 
finds a different assemblage of fossils altogether. The Trilobites 
(Phacogs and flomalonetus) are plentiful, und also the Brachio- 
poda, particularly Spirifer Afydatensis. Elegant Prerapoda like 
Contuoria and Tentacnlites appear. and the Polyzoan Feacstella. 
Pelecypoda are well represented, but the Gasteropoda, which are 
so plentiful in the Jiinestone, have nat yet been fouid in these red 
miudstanes. 

Probably the most rewarding locality of all fer the collection of 
Fossils in the Lilydale district is Ruddock’s Quarry, a few miles 
North-west of the township, lt is ia Edward Road, a httle north 
of its junction with the road which extends west from the 
cemetery. The strata consist of thin brown mudstones dipping 
at about 30° East. The Ruddock's Quarry faunule is rich in 
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Brachiopoda—Atrypa, Chonetes, Cranta, Cyrtina, Gypidula, Lep- 
taena, Lingula (not yet described), Nucleospira, Orbiculoidea, 
Orthis, Rhynchotreta, Spirifer, and Stropeodonta, Associated with 
these is an interesting group of Trilobites covering the genera 
Goldins, Calymene, Cheirurus, Odontopleura, Phacops and Proetus. 
Pelecypoda are found, and some Gasteropoda, but of quite dif- 
ferent forms from those at Cave Hill. The solitary coral Lind- 
straemia is plentiful, as well as the delicately branching coral 
Ronungerta. The Ostracod Beyrichia is also a member of that 
faunule. 

The brown mudstones of Ruddock’s Quarry, with their charac- 
teristic fossils, are found in a number of outcrops as one proceeds 
northwards to the River Yarra. The writer has discovered these 
beds outcropping on the ancient bank of the Yarra in Warren’s 
property at the end of Edward Road, Yet another type of fossili- 
ferous strata is found at Coldstream, on the west bank of the 
Qlinda Creek. These consist of massive yellow mudstones. 
Fossils are not nearly so abundant as at Ruddock’s Quarry, but 
there have been collected the corals Lindstroemia and Pleura- 
dictyum, the Brachiopoda Leptaena and Orthis, the Gasteropoda 
Platyceras and Pleurotomaria, and the Trilobita Cheirurus and 
Phacops. 

Lilydale is the type area for the Yeringian horizon of the Vic- 
torian Silurian. 


LIGNITIC CLAY AT PORTLAND 
The Editor, The Victarion Naturalist. 

Dear Sir—My attention has been drawn to a report on page 56 of the 
July issue of your journal (Vol. LV, No. 4) in which the following 
statement appears : 

“Here most of the material in the cliff is dark brown in colour 
due to impregnated bitumen, most hikely derived as the residue of an 
oil seepage with evaporation of the volatile fractions.” 

This refers to the cliffs near the “Jarosite’ works at Point Addis, In 
view of the activity that centred round the oil possibilities in this district 
some years ago, and the desirability of having all likely oil indications 
investigated, one of the geologists of this Department visited the area on 
Saturday last, August 6, and it may be of interest to your readers and 
Club members to know that he reports as follows : 

“T find that there is no justification for regarding the dark brown 
material at the base of the cliffs as being bituminous. It may properly 
be described as a lignitic or carbonaceous clay, and it is identical with 
the stratum which ts exposed untler similar conditions at other parts 
of the coast between Point Addis and Anglesea. At several points 
there are small water seepages, and the effect of the moisture on the 
lignitic clay is to give it a glazed appearance which enhances its 
superficial resemblance to bitumen.” 

Yours faithfully, 
GEO, BROWN, 
Secretary for Mines. 
Melbourne, August 10, 1938. 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 


The ordinary meeting of the Club was held at the Royal 
Society’s Hall on Monday, September 12, 1938. The President, Mr. 
R, 1H. Croll, presided, and about 120 members and friends attended, 

The President thanked members for electing him to office 
during lis absence in Central Australia. ‘ 

The subject for the evening was a lecture, “Wanderings in 
Central Australia,” yiven by Mi. R- H- Croll. TMlustrations took 
the farm of motion pictures taken by him an several different 
(rips, and these, together with a commentary, formed the basis 
of a very interesting lecture. Mr. Croll extended the thanks of 
the Club to the Victorian Railways Betterment Board tor assis- 
tance in the pictere projection, and welcomed the many visitors, 
including: some country members, to the meeting. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From Mr. J. A. Kershaw, thanking the Cluly for its letter of 
sympathy. 

From the United Press, re forthcoming wild nature publication 
called Wild Life, : 

From the Gould League, re Bird Day celebrations. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 
Exeursions were reported ot, as follows: Technological 
Museum, Mr. GN. Hyam; Langwarria-Frankston, no report: 
Willsmere Park, Miss Raff; Kinglake, Mr. Ivo Hammett. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER 
On a show of hands Mr. A. Driver, of Korumburra, was elected 
as 4 vountry memiper. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 

The attention of members was drawn to the Baron von Mueller 
Memorial Fund. Subscriptions were invited. 

Show Business.—Mr, A, D. Hardy outlined progress made to 
dare with the Wild Nature Show, and invited all members to 
assist, Exxhrhits, especially of a. noyel nature, were wanted, 

Tt was announced that the Butterfly collection of Mr, A. N, 
Burns would be on display at Box Hill on September 29, 1938. 


NATURE NOTES 


Mr, Ivo Hammett spoke about the lack of Musk scent in 
Olzaria argyphylla. 


ad Field Notiwralists’ Cink Proceedings Af det, 


Mr, A. A. Brunton spoke of the behaviour of a Lyre Bird, 
The bird attacked visitors when it had a chick in the nest. in 4 
similar way to the domestic fowl. 


EXHIBITS 


Miss Ida F. Knox—Water colour painting of Fungi from 
Sherbrooke Forest, 

Miss Mary M, Knox.—Lignite from Bunyip Creek. 

Miss J. W. Ratf—Specimens from Central Australia, collected 
by Mr. Croll, including a mixed lot of insects and a large cotcid 
gall on a Eucalypt; specimen of Apis from bottom of a [resh- 
water pool at Palm Valley, Central Australia; and Ticks found on 
Hill Kangaroo at Simpson's Gap, near Alice Springs. 

Miss A, Atkinson.—Pressed and mounted wild flowers from 
Tasinania, 

Mr. R. H. Croll—Fossil mollusca from the cretaceous of 
Coober Pedy. 

Mr. D. J. Patton—Two forms of Aeac leprasa, one from 
Bendigo, and the other from Dandenong Ranges. 

Mr T, 8. Hart—Germinating seeds of Mistletoe from specimen 
collected by Mr. Colliver in Central Australia, 

Mr. EF. §, Colliver —Specimens iJhistrating the gealogy nf the 
Tennant Creek gold fell 


GOULI'S ILLUSTRATIONS 

Joh Gould’s success as a pictorial ornithologist was due to the publica- 
tion of a series of beautifully ilustrated bird beoks, Similar works, an 
so large a scate, had never previously been attempted by any other birdinan, 
and when his first, 4 Contry of the Birds from the Mimatave Moviutains, 
appearéd in J831, it was a Breat success. The hirds were figured in their 
natural size and were life-like and depicted in their natural attitudes ard 
colouring, 

The iflustrations were produced an stone and coloured by hand, and for 
this reason all of Gould’s works were in editions limited scéording to the 
subscription lists, Tha Lirds of Austratia being restricted ta Z50 copies, 
and ovly a few of his other works excveding this mumber. 

In order to jlustrate the birds in their natural surropndings, Mrs, Gayle, 
whilte’in Australia, made sketches of hundreds of botanical specemens, These 
were afterwards used 10 advantage when illustrating the family of Honcy- 
edters and other birds. 

Gould, himself, sketched many of the plates, and an examinatiny of 
The Birds of clustralia veveals that at times he has drawn a bard in an 
unvataral. attitude in order to display certain markings in its plumage. In 
a few wistances certain birds, whose habits ace ustally canfned to the 
ground, are displayed perched on trees, but, excepting these minor defects, 
the illusirations m all Gould's works are excellent 

Gould's activities as an carthor and publisher ¢atcidled over a period of 
fifty years. His murberous folin works contain over 3,300 cnloured plates 
Westratmg birds from practically every part wf the world. A number of 
the plates ia his Monayraphs were afterwards used in his Ritde pf Sisto. All 
his. works were yssoel mm parts and ever long periods. One catended ety 
# period af 32 years, but most af the others were completed in about len yeare. 

B, Dingiser. 
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OUT OF THE PAST: GOULD MATERIAL DISCOVERED 
By A. H, Crisnonm 


Unpublished material relating to John Gould, (he “father” of 
Austrahan hird-study, has hitherta heet somewhat fare. At the 
present Aoment, however, J] ant almost dazed hy the wealth 
of such material surrounding pe. My table here mm London is 
covered with it, All this is the resull 67 the commrttee wf the 
Bield Naturalists’ Club of Victoria having suggested (har, while 
visiting Enyland, T shoul make an endeavour to diseever "ew" 
Gouldiana, for wse in connection with the centenary of the hird- 
man’s arrival in Australia! 

[np ihe frst place, I made inquines regarding Gould at certaii 
scientific societies in London. ‘hese proving fruitless, [ addressed 
a letter on the subject to The Frnes. ‘Che result was spleseid, 
Aside from the fact that numerous carresponcdents supplied odd- 
ments of information, the letter brought me inty touch with Gould’s 
granddaughter, Mrs, Jedelsten, and she in turn put me i touch 
with her sons, both country doctors. and they. after munmaging 
im family chests, produced all this material, 

I have sent to the editor of The Victorian Natwrabst a trans- 
lation of an article hy Salvadori which gives a general itccount 
of Gould's work. There is no need, therefore, to say anything 
more on that subject, On the personal side, however, a few 
particulars mentioned hy Mrs. Eclelsten may be set down. Gould 
had xix children. Three—Eliza. Charles, abd Louisa—were lett 
hehind with Mrs. Gouki's mother. Mrs. Coxen, at the family 
home at Broad St., Golllen Square, when John and Ehza Gould 
sailed for Australia in May, 1838. Another son, Henry. actom- 
panied his parents, A third son. Franklin. was born on May 6, 
1839, while Mrs. Gowl was staying with Sir John and Lady 
Franklin at Government House, Hobart. A third daughter. 
Sarah (better known as Sai), was horn in 1841. soun after the 
return ta England; it was then, alas! thac the talented! Mrs, Gould 
died, 

Further domestic misfortune overtook the fzonily during Gould’s 
lifetime. Henry and Franklin, who hath hecame docturs, died 
young, Uke former in Todia and the latter (it: 1873) in the Red 
Sea. Charles Gould. a geologist, became a wanderer over the 
face of the earth; I have seen Ieiters from him to his sisters in 
London irom Atstrala. South America, and various parts of 
Asia. Always he wrote most kindly and intelligently, and 
frequently he sent money home. at the same tine urging his over- 
generous sisters not to give their nioey away so freely. Charles, 
incidentally, published a bock entitled Mathical Monsters He 
died at Montevideo in 1893, Small wosxler that the wandérer's 
obituary notice is The Tites contained the quali invitation, 
“Japanese and Tasmanian papers, please copy’! 


oy Curse, Ont af tlhe Pips! wh vies 


The luss of his wile and Oxo sons, aml the absence uf his third 
sun, together with che marriage of his eldest daughter, Eliza 
(who had been tis “right-hand man'' on expeditions neat home), 
affected Gould severely. One result was that he coddled the twe 
remaining girls. Thev, imleed, were scarcely out of his stuht 
until they approached nriddle-age, All three daughters lived to 
a fair age; the last (Sai} died rather more than len years ago. 

It was strange that Gould, with three sons and three daughters, 
all of whom reached acdulehood, should ave only one grand- 
chikl (she was the daughter of Eliza Gould, who becaine Mes- 
Muskett un afterwards Mrs, Moon}. Perhaps, however, the 
shost of the old birdmau is recompensed by the fact that both 
of his greal-vrandsons, like two of his awn sons, are cloctors, and, 
moreover, by the fact that artistic ability still obtains m the family. 

So much for domestic history. To return now to 1838. | 
fine from one of Mrs. Gould's letters to her mother that the 
party reached Hobart Town on September 19, Te appears to 
have consisted of Guald and his wife, the vorng son Henry; a 
young nephew (Henry Coxen), John Gilbert (assistant to Gould), 
and a servant whose name is given only as James. “The 
country is very fine,” Mrs. Gould wrote soon after arriving 11 
Van Diemen’s Band. “Tt teems with beautiful watiral produc- 
tions, both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms . .. . ancl John 
is acquiring a vast fund of information.’ Tusmania attracted 
Gould sy much that he staved six amonths: then he went to New 
Snuth Wales, where he penetrated as far ag the Liverpool Range. 

Returniny to Hobart soon after the lirth of Pranklin, Gould 
then (in May, 1839) went to Soath Australia. He proposed 
later io visit Mereton Bay, New Zealand, and perhaps Port 
Essington (the site of a military settlement, near tik present 
Darwin}, but, afler re-visitings NSW, in P840. he decided te 
return G England, and so he lefr for London in April Later 
again Gould talked of re-visiting Australia. He wiever dict so, 
however: and so his personal contact with “New Holland” 
extended only fron) September of 1838 to Apnl of 1840—litthe 
more than 18 months. Buta very fruitful period it was! 

Doubtless Gould's cestriction of his personal associations with 
‘Australia were due lo the competence of Gilbert. This nsan, who 
fas left his mark m Australia more directly than Gotkl—his 
flan is attached to a river, a range. dhany plants, some maminitls, 
and a bird—was a young zoologist who cane from Windsor. 
After working with Gould in Tasmania and the islands for nearly 
six months, he went to Western Australia and there collected and 
stcied natuny] history for a year. He then returned to Sydney, 
from which point he went off ta Port Essington for several 
mouths, and aller that fin 1841) he returned to England. Early 
in 1842 Gould sent Gilbert to Australia apain. This lime he 
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John Gould. 


worked in Western -\ustraha, NoS.W., and Queensland, and it 
1845, when travelling with the Leichhardt Expedition overland 
from Moreton Bay to Port Essington, he was killed by the blacks. 

We have long lamented the lack of relics of Gilbert, Tittle was 
known of him and no letters or other documents of his were 
available in Australia. Imagine my pleasure, therefore, at coming 
upon a large batch of letters from Gilbert to Gould, ane. more 
important, the diary kept by the murdered naturalist on his fatal 
expedition under leichhardt ! 


Vie. Nal. 
\s CuyisHoum, Cul ef the Past Vol. et 


As stated earlier, Gould’s grand-daughter put me into touch 
with her son, Dr. G, Edelsten, and to him I went in a village 
in Hampshire. It was there that I obtamed the first of a large 
series of interesting letters and also the historic diary; all had 
been reposing ina chest for years, Later, ina village in Somerset, 
J sat with Dr. A. Edelsten and examined many other letters to 
his great-grandfather. All—tetters and diaries—are of value to 
Australia, and it is pleasing to report that the Drs. Edelsten have 
kindly agreed to allow them to go to an Australian brary. Espe- 
cially will the diary prove of interest. It contains notes on all 
phases of natural history, including many new species of plants, 
mammals, birds, and shells, and it sheds much light on the manage- 
ment of an expedition that was highly successful geographically, 
but lamentable in other aspects. The diary is in ink, but the 
writing is very small. It gave headaches to myself and a member 
of the staff of Australia House in the deciphering of several 
thousand words, 

Tt has been impossible for me, with only limited time available, 
to cope with the whole of the material acquired, 1 have, however, 
written articles for The Emu (journal of the R.A.Q.U,) in regard 
to the Gilbert and Grey letters, to which members of the Tiel 
Naturalists’ Club may care to refer, and [ attach here copies of 
some of the other letters, All of this material, [ hope, will be 
of interest in respect of the Gould centenary. Certainly it is a 
happy circumstance that the documents, and ino particular the 
historic diary, should have been discovered just 100 years after 
the arrival of Gould and Gilbert in Australia, 

Fennnine readers, one imagines, will be interested im Lady 
Franklin's bright chatter and her suggestion that little Franklin 
Gould should be made over to her. Doubtless they will he 
interested also in Mrs. Gould's pleasant motherly boasting to her 
friend, Mrs. Mitchell, of London. Sadly, though, the sweet- 
natured Mrs. Gould was to leave her chiktren for ever a year 
or two later; the Franklin Gould was to die at sea at the age of 
34; and the vivacious Lady Franklin was to have her life wrecked 
through her husband being lost in the Arctic. 


From Lady Franklin: 
My dear Mrs, Gould, 

I hope you are settled in tolerable comfort at the cottage and feel 
yourself perfect mistress of it. I had a reply from) Mr, Garrard which 
convinces me he would do everything in his power to promote Mr, Gould's 
researches. 

As J find your servant gues up to New Norfolk to-morrow, F have desired 
my housekeeper to send you up sume butter—I am sorry to find she has 
neither lamb nor pig to accompany it in time for the coach, so she proposes 
substituting some mutton, which it is to he hoped will be somewhat less 
tough than I understuod was that she found in the cottage, [0 am told 
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the few remaining sheep there are not fit for killg. But you must 
absolutely give up housekeeping on Friday next and come to town for the 
Saturday's Rewatta, which it is to be expected will be very brilliant. 
The Committees waited on Sir John to beg him to head the water procession 
in his barge and the schooner Elisa and the cutter (ansitfart he places at 
the disposal of Captn. King to take such Govt, Officers and other persons 
ol the most respectable class who may not have boats of their awn. Yon 
and. Mr. Gould and your little boy will, I hope, go in the schooner and join 
us on the ground and sit dawn with us in the pavilion to our loncheon, 
We shall, [ think, be about 22 or about 30, including the children, tor 
on an occasion dike this the children must not be left behind, We hear 
that a great many beoths and tents wall be erected and the boatmen are 
ty be regalec with bread and cheese and beer {perhaps with beef) from 
the different brewers in the tawn--lnit this is to he dove standing. 

In consequence of the extragrdinary badness af the weather, Mr. [rice 
has not gone to the town to-day, but put it off to the day after the 
regatta, Sunday, when he starts tn bis envn beat and will still he happy 
in Mr, Gould's company if the latter likes to go. L should he almost 
disposed to recommend him thus ta employ the very few days af interval 
which must oceur between the regatta and our departure for Port Davey. 
Trusting to hear from you that we may rely on the pleasure ol your 
company on Saturday, and with kind regards te Mr. Got, 

I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
JANE PRAXNWKEDS. 
Govt. Hose, 
Monday Iveng. 


(This letter is addressed! i) Miers. Gould, Govermnent Cottage. ) 


From Lady ranklin: 
Coovt. Eouse, 
Habart, 
July FS. 184i. 
My dear Mrs. Gould. 

T should have acknowledged lang ago your kind littl aote al Septh. 
last. [ believe all that L can say in excuse for myself is, that Dohaye often 
theught of you and wished you hack again. To fear yeu are too tseful to 
veur hushand to be able to Satter myself with this hope, yet if he should 
fvave you again for some ¢istant part, such as Port Essington, Narfotk 
island, or New Zealand, or any place whither you would not accompany 
him, can you not again come over to us with the two boys and make this 
your home ttl your husbaiid sends for vou and fetches you away > Nothing, 
toassure vou, would give me nore sincere pleasure. 

We have been much pleased to hear of your welfare by means of the 
short notes with whieh Mr, Gould has favoured Sir John, and, I believe, 
Mr. Guin and Mr. Ewing, [To almost envied you to hear of your living 
in tents em the Ifiumter. Amd what de vou do next? Will Mr. Gould 
be going off to Norfalk Island with the Macouachies, or ta New Zealand 
qithort niet How | should ike to go with vou there!  Yoor are the very 
people with whem T should like ta go. 

We have had the 2. French ships af Discovery here, fy dstretable and 
la Zelée. Captu. dUrvile. the Commander of the expedition, is a person 
af considerable science, They were very keen searchers after every thing 
that was curious and peculiar during their short stay, The chief artist 
of the expedition died here tv the hospital on the day of their departure 
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and had a public funeral. A considerable number of mvalids bave heen 
left behind and amongst these is one mar shaming sickness in order to 
avuid guing again amongst the ice, The person in question is a first class 
cook who seems to like our kitchen much hetter than his quarters on 
board the discovery ship and is now amusing himself with making love 
to my maid. How long we shall retain him F cannot tell, but in the mean- 
time. tho’ at a season when it is of the least importance, we are better 
off than we have ever been before, It all our respects my household is in a 
most disorganized state, My little housekeeper and her husband going 
away with the Maconachies to Norfolk island, the butler gomg away, the 
ld cook gone, my own maid, after giving warning, only detained by the 
attractions of the Frenchman and the temporary “enjoyment of promise of 
substitute for a housekeeper. What a relief it is to go to live in tents 
after all these domestic embarrassments! The approaching departure of 
Mr. Elliot detains us in town longer than usual. The loss wil! be almost 
irreparable to Sir Jahn. 

Mary Price has a noble little boy named John Frederick, remarkably 
large and strong and forward. Jt makes me often think of you and that 
sweet little Franklin. whom I think you ought te make over to me. I no 
sooner saw his sweet little face than he disappeared before my cyes, hut 
I should consider your acquiescence in my proposal a sufficient compeusa- 
tion, Come, what say you ta such an afraigement? Must the youngest 
le ever the one from whom you can least bear te part—they have all the 
privilege of having been youngest vace. 

Our little Natural Histury Society has its mectings in this house every 
Monday fortnight 


(Note by A. H. C.: The remainder of this letter is missing.) 


Kran. John Gould, in the Tasmanian bush, to his wife in Hobart : 


Georgetown, 
Sunday 20th, 
Jany., 1839. 
My dear Ehza, 

1 ath now in Capt, Friend's office and have only just time to write 
lefure the post leaves. We arrived here yesterday from Flinders, at 
which place T was especially gratified to ‘strengthen my acquaintance 
with the natives om other things, and J should have Jefe the Island with 
at light heart and proceeded ta King's had fnot} a fatal accident happened 
to one of the men, who shot himself dead by incautiously pulling the 
gut from the boat with the muzzle towards his chest. The cock of the 
gun caught the seat of the boat and all was over with the poor fellow 
in half a minute, I cannot tell you, my dear Eliza, how great a shock 
1 sustained. I have scarcely been myself since, and 7] almost hate the 
sight of a gun, T have given up all idea new of going to King's and shatl 
make my way across the Island as quickly as ] can, making a call or two 
on the way. The inquest will be held in the morning, the man had evers 
caution given him uot a minute before to be careful with the gun, but 
his lime was come, as his poor shipmates say, and with that they console 
themselves. 

Pray give my kind remembrances to Sir John and Lady Franklin, to 
whose kindness we owe su much. Tell Lady Franklin I have her little page 
with te; he is a most inter resting little fellow--throws the spear wadidy 
with the utmost dexterity and is extremely usefal to me in the bush: at 
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eve like a hawk, discovers birds’ wests aml eave Th a anost astonadeae 
mafiner 
WN oacel : 
Trusting you ate quite well, T penvain, 
My Dear biiza, 
Yours afectioustely, 
J. GOULD. 


{This letter was addressed to; Mrs. Gould, Government House, 
Mohare tawt.) 


+ 


From Mrs, Gould, in Llobart, to her friend, Mrs Mitchell, im 
Landon; 


My dear Mrs. Michell, 

Pereciving on a reperdsal of one of Mr, Prince's letters that you 
are all feeling apprehensive of ovr beimpe in danger from the natives, 1 
hasten to relieve you front that alarm. ! have als participated in your 
fears during John's absence at Sydney, but as I now believc, quite needlessly, 
Tieledd. he considers a prudent man more sale wiih many of the black 
tribes than without their protection. There are, however, some hostile 
tribes far iW the intertor, but I trust be bas suficeent prudence net. to 
ventare wiihio their district. The tribes which dolratyt the upper Hunter 
and the adjacent parts of the colony are extremely harmless and well 
disposed, ‘Twa of them (the mes, T mean) became quite fond of John 
during the short dinu he was wath them and expressed much regret at 
his leaving, hegging hilly 10 come again and brine lis gee, steaning Ins 
wake, with hin. 3 

T expect to have many strange adventures to relale respecting Steplien's 
early residence in NUS.W. His has been an eventiil tile. When lie first 
sctiled on we Dart Brook there were but few settlers within wnany niles, 
and you can form perhaps but an inadequate idea of the harjlships and 
axes persons so situated imast endure for three or four years oc perhaps 
longer, Stephen, however, began with a determination te conquer every 
obstacle (so far as was permitted to human means) and he has succeeded 
it oblaiitie a fine tract of land, arnounting in all to ten ur twelve thousand 
acres, ahout as many thonsand sheep. besides cattle, ete, But snore of my 
brothers when 1 have seen them. Henry Coxen is with Stephen. John 
did nat see Stephen's boys! {hey passed an the way, they going down thre 
Temes to Sydney after the holidays, and he gotug uj towards the Dart 

rook. 

You, of course, iow Land confined. Jolin wrote 2 or 3 days after 
that erent, and you may also perccive that you and my mother were 
very Premature im your anticipations. And | must also tell you that. tis 
little Tasmanian i5 a@ prodigious fellow, Taveryoue says so, therefore it 
cannol be disputed. Several ladies with whom we have hecome acquainted 
here hitve lately thought proper to increase: their families, but it is noted 
that in size none of their babies can compare with panic £F am not 
joking, indecd. .. - . 

I grestly fear my poor dear litte Louisa suffered since I heard, as her 
eye teeth were not then through. How are the other dear children? Da 
they appear to retain any recollections of Papa and Maina? 1 often 
please myself with anticipations of our return, pictare to yourself ifie joy 
and greeliungs when we meet. And L tty to. taney the appearance of the 
sear children—they will be grown out of knowledge, I Nope my dear 
wiother conttindes well, IT Jong to ‘hear how she and you haye passed 
the winter, I was teuly glad to learn that Mr, Mitchell was well and in 
the prospect of remaining in his office. Will you request Mr. Prince to 
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jarward the powries to the Zoological? Pray present my kindest rene 
brances to Mr. Mitchetl, Elizabeth, and all other imends 1 am serry 
to hear so four an account pf Mrs, Pruice. Pray rementber us alsa to 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin. and believe me, none af my cdistana drends are 
forgotten, To will thank ity mother to forward the letter for Mrs, Gould 
as soon as possible, 

1 haye fatlered myself that amour ony aumcrous Friends sont wonlil 
have found time to write. IP bope you will give me credit for havin dune 
my part. OF caurse, 1 consider when T weite freyaently to you and ay 
mother that my other friends hear also of oy safety, . . 2 2 1 ghall never 
farget that it is my duty toowrite to Mrs. Gould, and a pleasure alsa, 

Mav ilth—The Chewiot wot having yet gatted, 1 resime iy pen ty. tell 
you we are, Bai and J, sti gaing an well and getting more strength 
every day. Mary has been muy qurse and has proved a very clever 
ohe, tha - . - “Tenry sends love to Grandmama and brother and sisters 
Believe me, my dear Mrs. Mitchell, 


Yours sincerely, 
. GOULD, 


(‘This tether was addressed to: Mya. Michell. 20 Broad Street, Golden 
Square, Lendun. Couiitewsigned oo asides Jahn Frankhin Carries red 
. . seal } 


DISAPPEARANCE OF FRESHWATER POOLS 


Naturalists who are interested chiefly m freshwater biology, cipeclls 
microscopic forms, should Jook some years ahead in wiew of the possibility 
wf some of the freshwater collecting Tucahties clrsapperr ing There is no 
movement in (hat direction at present, bree PE have in mind. the loss ef soem 
Jocalities, without prediebosn. 

A gvod Sinting grand and a favewerne locality far Unagderia dichatama 
was the Sowmll Swamp at Cheltenham before iis inclusion in the pol links 
area dt was the habitat of a splendid desned, Nanrhidnan ylariosine (isp) 
GS. West. Al that remained of it when T revisited i recent years was 
a omuinldy diteh, in which some cogs were deluchtedly splashing, an 
inoucent wh any veble yeretation. 

Some. years ago, when the course of the Yarra Raver was straiehtenert, 
the basaltic quarry at Burniey was submerged, Previously, a fittle peo] 
on the shaded side of the quarry foot provided the aype of Afatiastrine 
cxpaisa G, S, West. (Fortunately, this species is an the Werrthee River, 
where 1 first saw it a dew vears ago.) Another, and, Whe the Jalter, necessary 
tlestraction was qhat of a small but deep pool near Doncaster, becase of 
chitdeew in the vicinity. de ihis pool] found a red oglena, which | ventured 
jo name Jt. ribra—a species igwered by some authoritics fast anclyded wath 
Ehrenbern’s . sevgninra separately by Zimmermann in Pascher’s “Suss- 
wasserflors. 2..." The Alling an of this pool brought to an untimely end 
the: turther observations then in course 

it may he that, in the interest of biological science, certuin Tresh waters 
wrilin easy reach of Melbourne for stidents should be preserved. It seciis 
to me to be of sufficient wipertance ro warrant resumption by the Craw of 
land on which these walters are situated, as in a process pf Jand reclamation 
the swanipy areas toay disappear. andl such “an emerpency as a rad an the 
mauspaite aight he also a raid an the pools. 

A.D. Many, 
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TIE BOTANY OF THE "RIRDS OF AUSTRALIA” 
By Fowakp BE. Pescorr 


It is interesting te note how all brauches of natural lfistary are se 
niter-related that one cannot be well considered without the other: 
as |ongfellow says, “Useless each without the other.” “Thus it 
is that the important section uf watural histary- Rotany —must 
he considered in relation to any and to al) of the ovhers, insects 
feed on plants; birds feed on plant products: and anintals also 
feed on plants. So that when insects, birds or animale are to be 
pictorally iustrved, they should he shawn jn their natural 
surromidings among the plants they feed on os visit. As well, 
there is the aesthetic side: the addition of plants and Aowers adds 
very considerably to the pictorial value af the work, and it gives 
a far betrer idea of the life-histories, ta show instets, birds ot 
aninials among the trees and plants they mhahir 

Jt was probably wath these ideas in view that fobn Gould 
prepared all of his pietares: and so it is that in his works, and 
purticularly in Whe Bods of Australia, thal his immortal pictures 
are so natural and attractive. Gould was most fortunate i that 
his wife was alsa an excellent artis!, and ler collaboration wrth 
him helped hin wonderfolly in his work. Gould was accompanied 
on tis vist Lo Australta by Mrs. Gould and their eldest sou; anc 
inany, af noc adl, oF the liatunieal studies in the yrear worle were 
lone by Mrs. Gould. Generally the pictures of flowerg were 
jntinted separately; and they were liter incorporated with the 
hire yetures. 

In studying the pretures af is readily noted that some sturlies 
were used over and aver aguin, Thus the Yellow-tuited Honey- 
eater anc the Graceful Prilotis are seen amoung sprays vf Pritas- 
parwin phillyrebides, the fruits being seen to far better advantage 
in the fatter than in the former Castarina is freypently seen in 
the pietures, only occasionally with the Aowers ani] rarely with 
Irnits. The White-shouldered Campephaga, the Shining Fly- 
catcher and the Singing TToneveater are showu ameng the Shenal 
hranchlets 

The Red-throated Pachyerphala is sliown on the Currayony 
tree. with large pods of a rich purplish brown, too bight ta be 
trie or correct. These pods reappear im vitrinis tones and 
shades, but the flowers are alwav¢ perfect. “The picture of the 
Crested Orevica is alse very fine wih the Cursjony pods. 

Tecoma Australis, the Wonga vine, appears in many pictures. 
not only a its notinal cream and purple tones, but. as in the case 
af the Broad-hilled Flycatcher, in the creati-coloured variety as 
well, ‘he illustrations of the common Heath, Epacris onpresso. 
are not particularly good. the flower spikes being rather thin. 
The white variety is seen with the Slender-billed Spine-bill, and 
the pink form with the Tusmanian Honeyenter. One orchid 
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appears | this is apparently a Habernaria (in vol. 4), atid is agso- 
cated with the Rambow Pitta. Some of the most decorative 
pictures are seen where the lirds are shown perched among 
flowering sprays of Lorawtins linrfolins, The coloue is rather 
pink than red, but that is tinimportant, The picture of the 
Swallow Dicwum sa depicted 95 a real gem; and no doubt Mrs, 
Gould was responsible for this, 

Leptospermuins, Grevilleas, Melaleucas frequently appear; so 
da Lucalypts and- Acacias. Jt is not easy definitely to fix the 
species ni many of these plants, as Mrs. Gould has genernily 
used her artistic sense rather than botanical accuracy ijn her 
paintings, especially of the folage. After all, they are Tir 
pictures: all else ig quite secondary 

One slip is noticed: where Gould says im the text that the 
Strialed Pardalote “gives a decided preference to the Encalypti,” 
yet the bird is illustrated on the Currajang sprays, 

Banksias are frequently seen, Gould says, speaking of the Uush 
Wattle-bird, ‘The Bauksias are in blossom during a great portion 
of the vear, and cach flower as it expands is ciligently examined 
hy the Wattle-bird.” The picture is of the Banksia serrata, and 
was prebahly painted in Adelaide, 

John Gould was very jortunate and happy mm his marriage; 
and in that way was, no doubr, the envy of some of his trends. 
Rdward Lear, a close friend—-he who wrote The Book of Nan- 
sense, and who also drew and engraved sume nf the plates for 
Gould’s birds—wrote to Gould in 1844: “J wish to goodness T 


could get a wife.,,. Please make a memorandum of any Jady 
under 28 who has a little money... . and who knows how to 
cut pencils and make puddings; .. . . the wish of my life at 


present 35 qiet, to live in the country and paint landscapes— 
the cutting-peneil, pndding-making lady included,” Charles Lear 
no douht knew Mrs. Gould and her ability. 

Of his wife and her work Gould gaye great praise. She litho- 
graphed nearly the whole of the plates of the Birds af Eirepe: 
and she prepared all of the botanical backgrounds for the Birds 
of Ansivalia, as well as same ot the ornithological work. Mrs 
Gould died about a year atter their return from Ausiralia 

A series of the original botanical drawings of Anstralian plants, 
flowers, and foliage. specially painted Ly Mrs, Gould for the 
eround-wark of the Birds of Awsivalia is én sale in England at 
the present time. One, depicting the growth and fruits of 
Billardiera longiflara, is particularly beautiful. 


The coloured plate of the Bult-sided Scrub Robin, Drvwades vupercitiants, 
which is reproduced in this issre of the Nativralist, is taken Tron Genalil’s 
Birels of Avstralia At lit oo means represents the hest of the plates but 
only the best that was avarlable for reproduction. 
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NOTES ON HIBERNATION, ECDYSIS, AND SENSE. OF 
SMELL OF THE ECHIDNA UNDER DOMESTICATION 
By Enrrm Coneanan 


Accounts have been given in previous isstes of The Naturatist 
of the hihernation of wy three Echidnas. This year “Pricleles,” 
an adult female, hihernated for onty 29 (lays—one period of five 
days, and two periods of 12 days each. 

Tt is interesting to compare the hibernating periods for her Tour 
vears of captivity: 
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When her six-day period occurred, Prickles was apparently 
only about eight months old. Another female Echidna, “Stickles,” 
al about the same age, or a little older, hibernated for only one 
six-day period in 1934, and for one six-day period only in 1935 
(#.N. August, 1935). She diced in November of the sanie year. 
The behaviour in captivity of one animal, even for four snecessive 
years, cannot safely be acoepred as typical of what oceurs tn natural 
circumstances. 

From Prickles’ records one might anticipate that her periods 
of hihernation will decrease m length, anct finally cease to take place 
int eaprivity. 

Tue records of my three Echiduus have shown that hibernation 
varics very considerably, both as ta time of the year and in length 
af period. Tt is probably only a partial hibernation, snlike that 
of true hibernators which go, like Caesar’s troops, imto winter 
quarters, and stay there until the cold weather has gone. 

This generally believed that hibernation is a deep sleep, induced 
by continuous cold; but my Echidnas were offen active on the 
coldest days af the year. Tn 1935 Stickles @merged from her 
hihernation on the coldest day in June. 

This year Prickles was active during the severely cold days 
of July. On July 11th she was joragine at 8.45 a.m., while the 
ground in her run was covered with frost, She was about even 
earlier on July 12th (another icy day). and on the 17th and 18th, 
both extremely cold days. 

An examination of Stickles on the third day of hibernation 
(VN, August, 1935} showed her to be in a state of torpar, a 
condition very different Jrom sleep. as we might kaow it—a 
nightly-recurring quiescence after the «day's activities 

Hes condition verlainly suggested nue hibernation, “a definite 
imperfection in the warm-blnodedness of the animal, a lapse 
towards reptitedom, with very remarkable comstitutional changes 
in heart and loud, in breathing and excretion." (Thaimscar ) 

Echidnas certainly dislike wet weather. and do not emerge 
from shelter during <ven Tight rain 
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It was very wef, as well as cold, during Prickles’ August, 1938, 
hihernution. It is probable that the condition is induced as much 
hy prolonged wet weather as hy low temperature. 

In normal circumstances stareily of food would dotibtless be 
ain important factor. Hibernation, in lean pesteds, would be a 
safety measure, for “he who sleeps, dines.” [t 19 certainly signifi- 
cant that Prickles’ reappearance this year coincided with thr 
opening of the first Crocus, on a warm day which made us think 
that, after a haril winter, spring was really here. 

Tr was a false promise, however, for winter was with ag again 
next day, and on many following days; but Prickles did mor 
hibernate further. According to a note in a Melbourne news- 
paper, a Frankston (Vic.) resident came across an Echidna on 
june 20th of this year. He had never secn Ifehidnas abroad 
hefore the end of September. and assumed that this ammal hack 
not hibernated. But this was by no means an miusual date for the 
Fehidna to he active, either in a wild state or under domestication, 


Fepysis 

An account was given (/7.N_, Dec., 1935) of the ucdysis af 
two Echidnas, the process. although gradual and (raginentary, 
Ixing very thorough 

With each of my Kehidnas it has taken place i the same manyer- 
the process heing so gradual that iit no period is the animal's 
hedy entirely bare of hiir or spines. Some ot the old spines 
wre not shed until many weeks after the new hair appears. , 

As in the case of other manmals, the Echidna becomes very 
shalby during ecdysis, the new “far” and spines brigine about 
i transformation im its appearance before and after shedding 
her enat. 

As the piocess his not vane! with the Ave Echidnas | have 
had under clase observation, | think we may asstine thal, in 
normal circumstances, ecdysts ig very gradual, and takes place 
sie 
sear Sense oF Smece ; 

The most sturrkingy halut exhibited by all of my Echipnas has 
heen their consistent protection af the snout when basking in 
very wary sunshine. The snout is pyshed inte the soil, or is 
huried under a light Jayer of hums, according to the warmth oi 
thé sun—a habit which stresses the importance of keeping the 
mucous membrane moist, in a creature whose existence in a natiuyal 
state probably depends upon a keen sense of simell. Although 
Prickles sleeps beneath several feet of humus, she sppears at 
once when food is placed in her enclosure—even though tt may 
be placed at a distance of 4 or 3 feet from where she lies. 

Except when hibernating, she appears io be aware instantly 
of its preséne:, even on a windless day, which points to the 
possession af a very acute sense of smell. 
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THE ORCHIDS OF ORBOST DISTRICT 
By Frank Ropes, inac, eq ' 


Dunng 1935-G-7 J spent many pleasant days exploriny eastern 
Victoria, particularly the drea arovind Orbost, Bete Rolong, 
Jatrahmoud, and Brodribh (known as the Snowy River Flats), 
ind Marlo, which is at the mouth of the Snowy, A glance at the 
map will show the position of the places mentioned The Siowy 
River Plats represent a huge milet or lake, which, by frequent 
flooding, has filled tip camplecely, except for the Lale Curlip 
(on Brodribb River), Lake Watt Watt. Lake Coringle, and The 
Backwater (a dune lake), Necilless to say, these Aats are among 
che tichest in Victoria. and are used far growmg maize. henns 
and peas. and for dairying. 

Ahove Bete Baolong and Jarrahimond, the Snowy emerges 
suddenly frum rugged country into the Flats, and the trilmtaries 
here abound in jungle flora. Clersustama iridentainm (Tangle 
Orchid) is very common in Pipeclay and Wibenduck Creeks, which 
are easily accessible by car. Jt also neeurs, though not so profusely, 
at Glen Arte Falls (few plants), and in the Mt. Drummer jungles 
(fairly common). and I should sav that itis probably fir more 
widespread than indicated ahove. Many years ago it was found 
al the Young's Cveek Falls near the Princes Highway. bat was 
never reported. Since then, the falls bave been cleared and tlre 
orchid destroyed, Very similar in apparance, Sarcocinins parw- 
flores (Small sarcochilus) is also found, in sivall quantities anly, 
it Pipeelay Creek and adjacent gullies, at Me. Buck, at Thurra 
River, and along the eastern bank of the Bogey Creck (Nowa 
Nowa). This orctid is widespread iq Fast Gippsland, The 
popular Surcochilis faleeles (Snowy Sareachitus}, but known 
locally as the Cann River Orchid, shill exists at Cann River. but is 
downed to extinehonm owing to elexring on the seltled area, 
Dendrobium strioletem (Streaked Rock Orehid) is very cammon 
on the rocks at Rogey Creele for a mile or so above the Nowa 
bridge, atdl T have seen it also at the Genow Falls besicle the 
Princes Highway. and on vhe road to Errinundra. Deniiraldnne 
speciosim (Rock Orchid), but known locally as Rock Lily. 9s 
known only at Stony Creek (beyond Genoa). Th is on private 
property, and very little is left. [tas also reported from inacces- 
sthle places in che Ujper Cann valley, and) is comtian on uhe 
Nungatta Mountains, Just over the border. 

It is poss:hle that further epiphytes or lithophyles will he found 
in the unexplored regions of East Gippslind. [ have it on good 
authority Ural 4 very extensive unexplored jingle exists ov the 
Roger and Yalmy Rivers some 30 miles above Orbost, but f did 
not have the good fortume to seatch there, Tt may he worth 
metitioning that a plant of Cleisastomut tridentatuim has beer irins- 
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panied co Kawat (Upper Cann valtey), near Mr G, Vins 
famous tall Clematis, 

Dy far the best archid bunting ground ts ta be fawnd at Mayto 
on the east of the mouth of the Snowy River, behind The Back- 
water, At least 43° species 
have heen recorded from here, 
and the jnimediate enviroys af 
the Snowy Flats. while my 
total for East Gippsland was 
alrour 60, It was here that 
1 found Cryptostylis erecta 
( Bonner Oschid), two patches 
uly having been found to 
date, both in-conjunction with 
C. subulate (farce Tongue 
Orchid), Though T had Ite- 
raliy gone over this ground 
dozens of Limes. it renmined 
for Mr. W Flunter to dis- 
cover here another Crvp/e- 
stalts new La screuce, CL Fenur- 
feriaia ({Furred-Tongue Or- 
chil), desertbed in she Mareli 
issue, Possibly the 1947 season 
faveured its appearance, as 
two other Soea) orchid enthy- 
siaste simultanconsly  fowid 
specimens without realizing 
that they had something new, 
Perhaps this should encourage 
more of Hur younger erithusi- 
“asts fo get their apecies named, 
Mr. Wakefizld also found this 
new orchid 15 miles Torthes 
east near C. Conran, and, as at 
Mana, it was in conjunction 
with ©. subudata, which is com- 
inn in the wetter parts of 
the Marlo and Conran Plains 
In fact, all three of the above 

: ‘Tongue Orchids grew together 

a few vards off the racecourse track. Vhe fourth Tongne Orchid, 
C. leptactila (small Tongue Orchid) alse grows here ahd fear 
Orbost, lint J did saint chance to find it. 

Binvis punctate (Purple Dinns) grew wontlerfully near the 
sacteourse iu 1937-8, though rare in other seasons, Gloxsudin 
atinar (Smal) Waalip Orchid) was found in 1935 at Newton's 
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Creck, Reetly Creek, and Mt. Raymond; and was aldo very com- 
mon near the Marlo racecourse, yet J did not find » siugle specimen 
here in the ery 1937 season, A nice patch of Caleara ariier (small 
Duck Orehid) oecars alony the track about a quarter of a nile 
from the Marlo Hotel, curiously enough only on the sunny sundy 
side, Te new sceni¢ road heing made here will prohably destroy 
these dainty litthe orelids with theie narrow purple leaves, which 
suhtend fiowers about Noy. 15th, Cyanajer (Large Dock Orchitl) 
also occurs here rarejy 

On the move open spaces near the racecourse, the follwing 
species <laminate: Prasepleylient brevilabre (common). J? efatine 
f{somelines a deep amoky colour), Microtis wniflarn, Crladenia 
tarnea (also variety pyyatacn), Co dilatate, C. Patersenit (pale 
yellow farm). Dinris longifalia, Thebymitra txraides. T. flexuosa, 
7. Elisibetheae Cpossthly carwee), Orthaceras slvictmm (rare), 
Lyperiithus snoacolens, and twa ather Prasopayliiis wot yer 
identified. 

On the higher and nore sandy bracken country here, the fallow- 
ing species dominate: Prerostwis ana (very common), 2. paret- 
flora (communi autumn), Caledenia rerdiochila (Pleshy Jip Cala- 
denia), Loiperanthis tignicans (one larve patch hid flower spikes 
on every piant in $936, but none in 1937). and Prerastyits barbata 
(rare). 

Htling iv the sandy bracken seruly nearer the hotel are to bes 
found: Corysauthes fimbriata (ringed Helmet Orehid—very 
commit), €) dilatefa (Stately Helmer Orehid—very rare). 
C. acontifierus (Spurred Helmet Orchid—very rave), C_ sajitcw- 
fofa (sitall Helmet Orchid--rare, and also-foynd 39 the forest 
near Mt. Buck), Aeanhes ventformis, A, eaxsertus, and 
4. coudatus (all common, the last always flowering later after 
the other two have died), Prerostylts gedans (communi), and P, 
longifolia. Here also Clrilagfottis redere (Autunin Bind-Orehil) 
literally envers the vround, yet setdem is ever a fawer seen tr that 
season, Gnhocl patches of Hoare also found at farenhniond. dn 
early winter, another common tvatare of the Marlo bracken is tlt 
beautiful Prerostylis grandifien: (long Tungne Greenhood ), 
Caladenia lntifoatia (Pink Fairies) was Jound on the Marie lifts, 
I did not find Prerostylts concinma (Vrim Greanhaol) anywhere in 
East Gippsland. 

Leaviny Marlo, the following species muy he found on the 
gtassed hilly fringes G7 the Flats. Péerostylis arminmidin ( Poiited 
Greenhood—otten mistaken for ?. ates, which hangs ibs head), 
and FP. falcata (Sickle Greenhood common). Where the forest 
still retains are found: P, ela (Blunt ‘Greenhood—rare), 
FP. pedweerlata (Marnon-hotd), Dinris veacelate (Leopard 
Orehid), DB. sulphurea (Tiger Orchid), Chilagleths Gunn (Com- 
mon Bird-orehid). Ciladenia angustata (Musky Calacdena), C- 
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praccax (Early Caladenia—found in 1935 at Mt Raymond anil 
Mi, Buck road), C. Afensiesi# (Hare Orchid), Eriochifus cxcul- 
lates (Parson's Bands), Calechilus cuprens (Capper Beards), avd 
C. Robertsomi (Brawn Beards). In sumiter, the beautiful 
Hyacinth Orchid (Dipodinm piuictalan) is common anywhere 
salong the Princes Highway. 

The 4.E.S. ground abounda in Micratis uniftora and Thidyuntira 
pancifiora (Slender Sun-orchid), “The latter is nated for its 
Howers seldom opening. but on séveral occasions 1 saw the hillside 
blue with its flowers. The hot, inmost aw and boght sunlight 
cause this, yet they would all close up in a few munugtes tf a 
cod set-breeze sprang up from Marlo. 

The above list is probably far from comspleta, Lut f may ade 
that Cidaitenio coerulea, (Blue Caladenia) is commen at Canti 
River, and I found Prerasivlis cycnocephala (Swan Greeuhond) 
at Little River, in the Upper Snowy valley, 


KEY TO MARIO MAP 


‘Woi—Salt swaitps-—/iwlens angivatns, Triglachin strinta, T1—Eotel Marla 
1, 2, J--Best tor wndergrowth orchids, 4, 5, 6, 7, Re-Best tor open 
heath land orchids. 

{, 2 J-—Best for undergrowth orchids 

§,5,.6. 7, 8—Best for open heath land orchids. ' 

L{—Preresivis grandiflora, Chileglattis veflrxo, Gorysanthes fibrin 
(abundant) \ 

2—Carusanthes wiguicutata, acondti—lerus, fashyinta, dildtata 

3. Caleana ininor 

4—Numerous species—Caladetiia cardioritin, Acianthun conddtis, Hlire 
stylts iia and 2. barhata, ete 

o—Cryplasivis ceecta and snbutete, Manthorviaca hasiths, 

6.—Cryplostylis Husteriaatc, erect, subilata on racecourse, 

7—C. Aiaiteriana and sublata, Glossodie winny, Dinix paaclitn Presi 
phavtlim brevilabre, Galadenias, ete. 

R-—Red Correa, heaths, ete, 

9. —Loprospermunm. laevigatua scrubs. 

10.—Open heath sada 

SC —Scocvela catendilaced, 


‘\ GLIMPSE OF AN ARCTIC ISLAND 
By Evenyx M, Lvir 

My chief object 1: visiting Heinasaari Island, which lies about 
450 iniles north af the Arctic Circle, was to observe the sea-birds 
which were said to nest in great numbers there. The island, 
during nesting time, is guarded and patralled as w hirel sanctuary 
hy Finnish authorities. 

We set ott from Petsamovuono (Petsumo Fjord), where ends 
the Great Avetic Highway, in the litth coastal steamer Jaomeri 
{Jea = ice, and meri = sea), sailing north oa the calm waters 
of the Arctic Ocean. The waters of this Fjord are never ice- 
hound in winter, owing to the warming influence of the waters 
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of the Gulf Stream as it flows along the coast of Norway and on. 

During the entire voyage hundreds of sea-hirds flew around 
us, industriausly fishing im the ocean, which teemed with fish, 
so we were tald. There were many species—Riskila (Cephus 
arylle}, Razorbilh (Alea torda), Guitlemot (l/ria lomera), Puffin 
(Fraterenta arctica), Eider Duck (Somaterta imeallisstoa), and 


alyout half a dozen kinds of gulls. As we neared the islends the . 


air résounded with their cries. Most of the species were the same 
as § had seen neste on the cliffs of Lundy Island, England, in 
May, and we discovered that nesting time here, t00, was over, as 
there were some well-grown chicks swinnning with their parents, 

Our first real glimpse of the larger island was rather surprising. 
lustead of a rocky, desolate island, as we had imagined ji, we saw a 
mass of vivid colours, which we ‘identified on closer inspection 
Tt appeared, as viewed from the water, in bands—the rich green 
of the lady fern (Athyraim felix-fentina), the beautiful orchid- 
mauve of the Horsma (Chaiweneriun angustifelint), and the 
deeper green of the cloudberry leaves (Aubus chamacmoras) 
lopping them all, for the entire cap of the island was covered with 
these berries, with their Inscious orange-yellow ripe fruit. 

Botenizing in Lapland certainly had tts fascination, me came 
across Such unusual combinations, Workmg from a Finnish 
botany book and with Finnish friends, L classified all my speci- 
mens, and used the Finnish vernacular names from force of habit, 
On my return to England I discovered, to my amazement. that 
many of the plants were similar there, and 1 did nor even know 
ther Engtish names. Even to this day [ use the Finnish same 
“Torsma” for that beautiful wayside plant—which looks its best 
against a background of silver bivches—instead of the very cum- 
brous English one—Rose Bay Willow Tlerb. 

The association of species on the islanedl was very interesting. 
Round as a fringe just above the heach were different members 
of the Compositae order growing very profusely, as can be seen 
from the photo, Aimotg the planis were the small but deep 
hucrows used for nesting purposes by the quaine puffins which were 
just commencing to lose their gay courtiny colours from their 
heals. 

St seems that “Hemasaari®” means “hay? cad the island is so 
wamed hecause of its plentiful growth uf natural hay (Agropyrum 
répens), This was seen i great heaps when we found an encamp- 
went of Lapp faimlies who make an annual summer visit to the 
island to cut and take away the hay to their homes on the main- 
tand, They also add to thelr stores, and probably to their incames. 
Ino, hy gathering the cloudberries. We saw imany barrels full 
of the fit ready for toadime into the boats, 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ C1.UB OF VICTORIA 


The ordinary meeting of the Club was held at the Royal 
Society's Hall on Monday, October 10, 1938. The President, Mr- 
R. H. Croll, presided, and about 100 members and friends attended, 


OBITUARY 


‘The President referred to the recent passing of Mrs. Gabriel, 
setior, and Mr. Tom Tregellas, and members stood in silence as 4 
mark of respect, 


SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 

The President, in introducing the subject, referred to the 
centenary of John Gould's visit to Australia, and spoke of some 
lesser-known incidents in Gould's life. He also referred to the 
interesting material obtained in England by the Past President, 
Mr. A. H. Chisholn, ¢.r.a.p20., some of which is published in this 
issue of the Netwralist, Mr. R. T. Littlejahns then gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “Lyre-birds and Other Forest Dwellets." A 
series of unigue flashlight photographs. together with a running 
commentary, gave to members present an interesting and enjoy- 
able evening, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Frou the Shell Co. of Australia, thanking the ladies for their 
help in assisting with its exhibit at the Wild Nature Show. 
Trom the A.N.Z.A.AS., te delegates’ names given for the 
Canberra Congress. 
From Miss Alice Henry, enclosing coloured reproductions of 
American Wild Flowers. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 
Excursions were reported on as follow: Mornington, Mr. Ivo 
Ifammet for the Misses Knox; Club Pienic, Mr. R. H. Croll; ‘Tara- 
dale, Mr. Tvo Hammet. A preliminary report on the Wild Nature 
\ Show was made by the Show Secretary, Mr. A, D, Hardy, the 
President expressing the thanks of the Club to Mr. Hardy ior his 
efforts ta make the Show a success. 


li4 Field Naturalists’ Club Proceedings AA ape 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
On 4 show of hands, the following were chily elected as ordinary 
members: Mr. Cedric Ralph and Mr. John Lappitt; and as asso- 


ciate, Miss Sylvia Duncan. ' 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Baross Von Muellers Memorial: The Secretary outlined the 
reason for the Club’s action in cls matter, and mvitect members 


to cuntnibute to the fund. 
NATURE NOTES 


Mr, A. DB. Hardy showed some yery interesting New Zealand 
natural history photographs. 

Mr. F. S. Colliver showed some photographs of very early 
Clud excursions, the earliest being those of a camp-out at Maroon- 
dali Weir on November 9, 1900, these by the courtesy of Mr. J. A. 


Kershaw, ¢,M.Z.s. 
EXHIBITS 
Mr. R. H. Crofl—Abonginal implements from Central Aus- 
tralia, 
Mr. C. French.—Garden-grown flowers of Olearia (Aster) 
teretifulia, B. v. M. Slender Daisy Bush from near Anglesea, and 
Onion Grass (Raimudea bilbocodim), with yellow flowers, vol- 


lected at Balwyn. 
Mr. F. 5S, Colliver—A series of Cambrian Trilobites from 


America. 


HOOVED ROBIN NESTING IN IMMATURE PLUMAGE. 


Over 40 years ago Mr. Robert Hall, in the course of a paper read before 
the Club, on the plumage of Robins, stated, on the authority of a Wiinyeera 
correspondent, Mr, J. A. Hill, that the “Hooded Robin breeds before sigus 
of maturity appear.” iA few years later A. J. Campbell published his Mosts 
and Eoys, and although he referred to Hall's “valuable pote" on the (doaded 
Rohin, it is significant that he neither added to, wor detracted [rant the 
miformation., 

Last Spring, on the Mornington Peninsula, we fouiid a nese of tlic 
Hooded Rabin, Melanedryas cucnifata, containing three young, bath parents 
being in immature plurtage. Later, the mest was exhibited at the Club. 
An anquiry amongst birdmen with wide held experience brovght to hehe 
the interesting fact that, althouel: it 2s well knywn that other Robins breed 
before attaining adult plumage, no ove had actually found two of the 
Hooded species nesting in juvenile dress, Usually one os a mature bird. 
Some of the oologists expressed a doubt ax to the fertility of the eyes in 
the event of both birds being immature. 

Knowing that many‘ birds are very local in selecting nesting sites, we made 
@ point, of visiting the spot this season to see whether the same pair ware 
sain building, Unfortunately, the area had been devastated hy fire, attd 
it was not possible to guess which of the pairs on the opposite side of fhe 
raad were the ones we had under observation last year. 

Brancuk ££. Manner. 
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IN THE LAND OF PINE AND BELAR 
" By L. G. CHANDLER "S 


Tucked away between a dense belt of mallee scruh and the 
Murray River, in the north-west of Victoria, lie a chain of lakes 
with a beauty that would be difficult to surpass, In the spring the 
loveliness of the Jakes, hedged in, as they are, by magnificent Red- 
gum trees, is enhanced by the sloping sandhills, emerald-green 
with grass and gay with wildflowers. Thousands of waterfowl dis- 
port themselves in the water-—the lakes are a sanctuary for game— 
and a !arge variety of interesting birds are found in the surrounding 
Box-guni flats and mallee scrub, 

Where are the lakes. and what are their names? Visitors travel- 
ling by car along the Calder Highway to Mildura little dream that 
between Hattah and Nowingie, and, a few miles in behind that 
thick wall of scrub, lie these gems of lake-land. Beginning with a 
series of lakes side hy side, Lakes Konardin, Yetwell, Mournpool 
and Yerang, and so southward through flood-flats to Lakes Lockie 
and Hattah, and, flowing eastward to Lakes Little Hattah and 
Brockie, and smaller lakes. Farther north is Lake Bitterang, and 
east from there Lake Cantala. 

Interspersed over the area are smaller lakes that are often dry. 
At the time of writing a number of the lakes are dry, and the 
water is rapidly evaporating from others. The building of flood- 
gates at a suitable spot in Chalka Creek, as advocated hy the Mil- 
dura Shire Council, would ensure that the whole chain of lakes, and 
the creek itself following a flond in the Murray River, would be 
filled with permanent water. The last big flood occurred about 
1930, and miles of flood-country were under water. At one spot 
the waters crossed the Calder Highway, at a point between Hattah 
amd Nowingie. The damming back of the water would have to 
be similar to natura] flood conditions, to preserve the timber. This 
seems a necessity, for the Jakes and backwaters must he the 
spawning-ground for enormous numbers of fish. When the lakes 
dry, tons of fish unable to escape are destroyed. 

Although beautiful at any season of the year, the best time to visit 
the lake country is during September and early October. The 
Mallee scrub along the Calder Highway is then seen to perfec- 
tion, To those who imagine that the Mallee is a land of dreary 
deserts, the strip of virgin country hetween Hattah and Nowingie 
shoukl convince them that the north-west of our State has a beauty 
all its own. 

Wik flowers are everywhere, and rivalling the tones in an old- 
world autumn wood, are the exquisite colours in the young tips 
and buds of the dwarf Mallee Gums, Au artist would love this 
riot of colour, and the soft, pastel shades in the boles of the trees, 

Among Tea-tree, with starry white blossom, are dwarf Casu- 
arinas, that at one period of the year hang out long golden and 
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copper streamers, which resemble a fireworks display. Blue and 
mauve Daisies attract attention here and there, and small Wattles, 
with fluffy balls of gleaming gold, fill the air with perfume. Dozens 
of smaller shrubs and creeping plants add yellow and blue and pink, 
red and white to the colour scheme, and the motorist needs to idle 
along, and stop and admire, if he would absorb the loveliness of 
it all. 

When the lakes and flood-country are reached, the change in 
the scenery is startling. Leaving the Calder Highway near Hattah, 
and driving along a sandy track through Whip-stick Mallee Gums 
and Porcupine Grass, one suddenly emerges on to grassy slopes 
in places thick with Ham and Egg Daisies and other flowers, and 
Lake Hattah, surrounded by beautiful Red Gums, lies at one’s 
feet. Lakes Little Hattah and Brockie, and others unseen, are 
to the eastward, with miles of grey, Box Gum flats and red sand 
ridges, with typical Mallee vegetation, between and beyond. 

If the connecting channels are dry, one can turn northwards, and, 
following the fringe of the lakes and flood-country at the foot of 
the sandhills, travel from one lake to another through delightful 
scenery. Graceful, Eumong Acacias make attractive ptctures in the 
small lignum swamps, and the beauty of the Red Gums in contrast 
to the sombre Box Gums is a source of endless delight. 

In the spring the red sand ridges that fringe the grey soil of 
the lake country may be described as natural park land. Green 
with grass, and bright with wild flowers, and here and there speci- 
mens of Murray Pine, Belar, Cabbage-tree, Tea-tree, Pittosporum, 
Needle-bush, etc. 

Truly a lovely spot, and, as an added attraction, the area is rich 
in bird-life peculiar to the Mallee. The Mallee scrub here is one of 
the few remaining strongholds of the Mallee-fowl, and other rare 
birds, and the species is disappearing rapidly. The gun and fox 
take their toll of this fine bird, and only a game warden can hope 
to stop the depredations of ‘‘sports.” 

Practically every form of what one may call typical Mallee birds 
is found within this area, Grass Wrens, Hylacola, Scrub Robin, 
three species of Maluri, Black-winged Cutrawong, Bell-hird, 
Thornbills, and numerous species of Honeyeaters and Parrots, to 
mention a few. I was delighted one day to hear the “charrr- 
tuk-er-tuk-er-tuk” of a Scrub Robin, and its pretty, drawn-out 
whistle. I had not seen the bird for twenty-six years, and it is one 
of the mast charming birds of the sctubs. 

As previously mentioned, the lakes and flood-flat country are 
teeming with birds, and in flood time this corner of the State must 
be one of the best breeding-grounds for water birds. Of the rarer 
species, a few Spotted Bower Birds still survive, and White-bellied 
Sea-cagles have been seen around the lakes, 

For the sake of future generations of Australians, this area 
should be preserved for all time as a National Park. It is one of 


Photo. by L. G. Chandler. 


Graceful Eumong acacias in the lignum swamps. 
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the few beauty spots left in the north-west, and, if the lakes and 
irrigation settlements are to be protected from sand drift, the sur- 
rounding Mallee scrub, to the Mildura-Melbourne railway line, 
must be included and left intact. Already there is a definite danger 
spot on Lake Lockie. This is a shallow lake, and, once filled at any 
section with drift sand, most of the food-waters would be cut off 
from the Hattah series of Jakes, and the whole face of the country 
changed. 

To the east the Kulkyne Forest Reserve is flanked by the Mur- 
ray River—the life-blood of the irrigation settlements. In spots in 
the bends of the river the glorious Red Gum trees form Nature's 
cathedrals, the rarely-absent sunlight filtering through the leaves 
with a soft radiance as from stained-glass windows. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE MOUNTAIN GRASS- 
HOPPER, ACRIDOPEZA RETICULATA GUERIN 


By EpitH CoLEMAN 


The following notes, supplementary to those already published 
(Pictorian Naturalist, June, 1938), complete the life story of an 
interesting member of the Orthoptera. 

In past seasons, the eggs deposited in my cages have proved 
infertile. 

In February and March of this year, male and female nymphs 
and adults were enclosed in a child’s play-pen, 5 ft, by 5 ft. by 3 ft. 
The pen was completely covered with butter-muslin, the roof 
arranged to allow me to feed and examine the Grasshoppers. In 
this cage many nymphs completed their metamorphosis. 

Thistle, I.ettuce, Sweet-corn and other leaves were eaten, but 
Ragwort (Senecio) was preferred. Soon some hundreds of eggs 
were attached by their viscid covering to the muslin roof and upper 
part of the cage walls (see photo, om page 120). The Grasshoppers 
had been brought from a sheltered locality, where dense forests 
of Tea-tree and other brush would temper the asperities of winter. 

As my pen was on a lawn, fully exposed, the roof was covered 
with sacks. These were removed on sunny days during the winter, 
and dried to prevent mildew. 

The first larva, a female, appeared on September 4. She was so 
sniall (3 nim. in length) that, in such a large cage, others which 
emerged earlier may have been overlooked. 

Within a few days I counted 40 larvae, males as well as females, 
their number mcereasing until, at the present time, there are prob- 
ably several hundred of the ant-like creatures in the cage. The 
body, legs and antennae of the newly-emerged larva are red, the 
lines of blue dots on each abdominal segment clearly defined, and 
on the forehead a series of blue “hieroglyphics” make a definite 
pattern. The black spherical eyes are large and prominent. 

The orange collar and abdominal bands, in the female, are just 
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visible. The appendages at the end of the abdomen are bright 
orange in both sexes, The first skin is shed on emergence. In a 
few hours, as is usual after ecdysis, the colour darkened, becoming 
almost black, the blue dots only visible in a bright light, with the 
aid of a lens. 

In the females the orange colour became more definite, until, 
when the larvae were almost black, it was startlingly bright in 
contrast. White bands were strongly marked on the translucent 
antennae, which, like those of the adult, were in ceaseless motion. 


Eggs of Mountain Grasshopper (about natural size). 


These bands are clearly shown in the photograph of a female larva 
on page 121. As the tiny creatures crowd together in a sunny patch, 
they form a seething mass of waving antennae. 

The males are distinguished by the smaller abdomen, rather 
longer legs and antennae, and the absence of orange bands, the 
orange collar only showing clearly when the head is moved. It is 
interesting to note that the blue dotted lines are present all through 
life, but at certain periods they are not seen through the almost 
black skin, unless the insect is illuminated. 

Opening an unhatched egg, the red larva is seen to be a perfect 
little Grasshopper, like the parents, except that there are no wing- 
buds. Spreading out the limbs, one is amazed to find so large a 
body packed into so smail a compass. On the red body the lines 
of blue dots are beautifully clear, and on the legs four or five large 
white spots stand out against the red. The abdominal appendages 
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are bright yellow. The black eyes, like those of the embryos of 
many other creatures, are startlingly large. 

Externally, the buff-coloured eggs are perfect examples of pro- 
tective coloration. When one 
notes the polished exterior, 
and the brown, enamel-like 
inner surface, one realizes how 
well adapted are the eggs to 
safeguard potential larvae 
during rains and lowered tem- 
peratures of winter. 

As the larva emerges the 
egg opens, like valves of a 
mussel shell, closing again 
when the larva is free. Its 
shed skin, like a tiny cream- 
coloured shroud, is left at- 
tached to the outside of the 
shell. As J find many of these 
little cast coats, it is evident 
that they are not eaten, or not 
always eaten, on emergence, 
as are those which are shed 
later on. 

Hhotecl os 230 BN didwacn Tt was not long before the 
Female larva, 42 days old larvae made visible inroads on 
(enlarged). tender leaves of Lettuce and 

Ragwort. The latter was always preferred. 

They are growing apace. At the present time (September 21) 
some of the females are 8 mm. in length, and proportionately stout. 

Like their parents, they feed only in early morning and late 
afternoon. There is no night movement. They sleep head down- 
ward, scarcely moving even when touched; but, when feeding 
during the daytime, they are extremely active, dropping, beetle- 
like, ta the ground if disturbed, and are soon ont of sight in the 
grass. 

There does not appear to be such a great disproportion in the 
sexes as one might expect from the smaller number of adult males 
one secs, but it is early vet to make a statement on this point, as 
others are still emerging. In normal circumstances, birds, para- 
sites and various mischances would probably take heavy toll. Even 
in the comfort provided for them, many larvae die, and there are 
certainly more deaths among males than females, 

Beyond the skin which ts shed on emergence, none appears to 
have been shed until October 12. 

As I had enclosed a number of larvae in a glass cage, where I 
could watch them in the house, I do not think I should have missed 
this had it occurred. 
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On October 12, at 2,15 p,m., | found a female larva suspended, 
head downward, from her shed skin. Her almost translucent 
body, legs and antennae were amber-red in colour. Orange bands 
showed clearly, and the blue dots were well defined, At 2.30 p.m. 
she had changed her position, and was suspended with head 
upward. Her colour had darkened considerably. At 3.10 p.m. 
she commenced to eat the exuvia. She walked away at 3.30 p.m., 
leaving only portions of the legs. Her body was then almost black, 
except for the vivid orange collar and wide, orange, abdominal 
band. When illuminated, the dotted blue lines were obscurely 
seen. She was 5 mm. in length. When touched, she became very 
active, dropping at once to the ground. 

This habit is general. It is remarkable how quickly the larvae 
disappear after dropping to the grass. It probably explains why 
their activities have not hitherto been described. 

So far, I think, we must say that the Mountain Grasshopper is 
extremely useful, for it shows a decided preference for the plant 
pest, Senecio. Yet, at Sorrento, it is killed on sight by gardeners, 
who tell me that they find it on their beans. (In captivity they 
tefuse the leaves of beans.) 

Although I have myself seen many adults in a large Sorrento 
garden, [ could find no trace of inroads on any plants. As these 
were nearly all females, it is probable that they had left their food 
plants in search of suitable situations for oviposition. 

I think there is little doubt that, in the absence of Ragwort, the 
Mountain Grasshopper would adapt itself to other forms of vegeta- 
tion. As Ragwort is not available in my garden, I have set seeds 
in the cage of many herbs which 1 know, to my sorrow, are irre- 
sistible to birds and slugs, such as the Sages (Red-top, Broad-leaf, 
Clary, etc), Rocket, Sweet Basil, Cress, Lettuce, Tarragon, 
Chervil, Rue, Scurvy-grass, and many other hardy species. 
Although these are already in leaf, [ can see no proot that the 
Grasshoppers have tried them, but I have no doubt that they will 
do so when they are older. 

3/11/38.—Larvae are still emerging, at the rate of 5 or 6 daily, 
in the glass cage. Emergence takes place between 7 a.m. and 7.45 
a.m, and between 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS 
Fig. 
l—Egegs of Mountain Grasshopper, as deposited on muslin roof of their 


cage. 

IJ—Female larva (enlarged), about 42 days old, photographed two days 
after ecdysis. Orange collar, and one wide orange abdominal band, 
clearly defined. Other orange bands not so definite. Note the white 
bands on the antennae. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT—I am indebted to Mr. O. H. Coulson for the photo- 
graph of the female larva on page 121, and to a Sorrento friend who helped 
me in my search for eggs, and who has posted me supplies of Ragwort 
for the larvae. 
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A TRIP TO THE GRAMPIANS 
By Ivo HAMMET 


Much has been written about the Grampians flora, but the fol- 
lowing account of a recent trip to the Grampians by Mr. H. T. 
Reeves and myself may be of interest in view of the rapid changes 
being wrought by the influx of tourists due to its popularity. How- 
ever, all the changes noted were not for the worse. We noted 
many magnificent specimens of Callitris cupresstfarmis, but Mr. D. 
Sullivan, in his Census of the Grampians Flora, states that this 
plant, at one time plentiful, is totally disappearing. 

Our pied @ terre was the Picnic Reserve at Hall's Gap, and a 
walk before breakfast up Stony Creek revealed much of interest. 
Tetratheca ciliata was the dominant feature, as indeed it was, 
throughout most of our trip, the overhead canopy of trees being vety 
muuch to its liking. Maerianthus bignoniacens, with its lovely orange 
bells, was plentiful, although young plants were scarce, a result, 
no doubt, of the unusually dry season. Farther on, a magnificent 
plant of Astroloma pinifolium was seen and photographed, but this 
plant appears to he somewhat scarce, Its attractive yellow flowers 
and graceful foliage make this a splendid garden plant, and so a 
supply of seed was gathered. The showy Aanera was very plenti- 
ful, and was a truly magnificent sight. Prostanthera rotundifolia 
was plentiful, but mostly somewhat dwarfed. Orchids were scarce, 
but white specimens of Glossodta major were seen frequently, 

On this occasion a few plants only of Humee cleguns were seen, 
and I am informed by local residents that this plant is very erratic— 
some years, seedlings appear by the thousand, and other years 
young plants are almost non-existent. 

Another morning walk was that up Chautauqua Peak. ‘This 
was the home par excellence of the Thryptomcenc, which covered 
the rocky hillsides with a mantle of white. Goodia fotifolia seen 
here differed somewhat from the Gippsland variety in that the 
black centre of the flower was very conspicuous. Many plants of 
Coprosma hirtella were passed; with its thick, fleshy leaves, this 
plant in its juvenile stage is very attractive. The summit of the 
peak was carpeted with the beautiful little rosettes of the Bristly 
Trigger plant, Stylidtum sobol{erum, and the rocky ledges adorned 
with the bright-blue flowers of Stypandra glauca reminded one 
very much of the Strathbogie Ranges, 

Another short walk was that up Boronia Peak, where the dwarf 
Boronta pilosa was very abundant. As one walked along, crushing 
plants and flowers underfoot, the air was filled with its pungent 
“perfume.” The taller Roroma pinnata was plentiful in the rock 
crevices, This was one of the earliest Australian plants cultivated 
in England. Dr. ]. E. Smith states that this plant flowered for 
the first time in Europe at Lee & Kennedy’s nursery, Hammer- 
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sinith, nm 1795. Grewillea aleontes and G. iher{olia were plentiful en 
toute, but the deminant feature was Diteynia floribunda, 

A full day's trip was that ta McKenzie Falls. Near the Moora 
turn-off, a fine plat of Stypkelia ascendens was photographed in 
full bloom, and We saw wear here a specimen of Levcopogon 
thynifalivs: 44 jeer high, conspletely dwarfing surrounding plants 
of the same genus, (See jliistration.) Farther on, some Spvert- 
gelie marshes were passed, and it was on the boarders of these that 
we saw the first flowers of Colectosia cymrer, some being right at 
the roadside. Alongside the road, above the Falls, the conspicuous 
red flowers of Daewiesia brewilalie were seen, It was but a few 
miles from here, ani the barks of the Glenelg, that Major Mitchell 
voted this plant in 1836. but he calls the flowers purple. He also 
describes Phedaituin Gilebuim as having bright red flowers, but 
those we saw were white or qitk. 

Another (rigs was that down the Wannon Valley, a feature of 
which was the extensive Sprengel swamps, It is interesting to 
note that Dr. J. E. Smith deseribed Sprengelia wcarnata fully in 
1794, and mentions that i¢ was cultivated widely in England at that 
date. Someé very tall plants of Pimelea ligustrina were seen at the 
Jimmy's Creek Bridge, and the colouring here of Ranera sessilt- 
flora was fmer than thal seen anywhere élse in the Grampians, 

Another run by car was made to the Moora Valley, the car 
being left at the ford three miles from the Mt. Victory Road. 
Between the Mt, Victory Road and the ford we saw and photo- 
graphed some magnificent clumps of strelumg conostephordes. 
Proceeding upstreain, we found ourselves inimediately ina natural 
rock garden, which extended for miles. Greaullea alprna, which we 
had seen elsewhere as a shrvh, here assumed a prostrate form, 
trailing over the rocks in canipact chirps, Sometimes eight feet 
across, and the flowers such a blazing mass of qrange and gold that 
Wut little foliage could be seen. The Crimson Kunzea (Kunsea 
parvifolia) was very plentiful. too, but only a few early flowers 
were scent. Here, also, we noted Calytrtr telragong 

A samewhat strenuous day's trip was that to the summit of Mt 
Reosez, where, unfortunalely, the Rosy Bush Pea (Pittenca 
subatpiug) was not yet in flower, but many plants were noted, It 
was interesting to note Banksia integrifols, much modified hy its 
mountain einviroriment, the leaves being leathery and entire, with 
no trace of serrations. On the way down ihe mount, the Sls 
Sheoke (Caswerina Muyelleriana) was noted. Returning to Hall's 
Gap, by way of Delly’s Dell, with its ferny glades and abundance 
ot water, one felt as if suddenly transported to a Gippsland fern 
guily. Space does not permit of details af the Sundial and Woo- 
derland localities, but these are veritable flower gardens, On the 
Sundia) track, Epacsts tmpresta was seen, over six teet high, with 
magnificent spikes of bloom, 
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SOME NOTES OF A RECENT TRIP TO CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA 


By R. H. Cron 


My latest excursion ta Central Australia hegan on May | of 
the present year. With two artist companions, Messrs, J. A. 
Gardner and Will, Rowell, J set out in a single-vehicle caravar 
for Adelaide, and went north from that city to Port Augusta— 
this ending the good roads. From there it was westward, ho! for 
about 200 miles to Kingeonya. 

One feels a serse of adventure as Port Augusta is left, for houses 
vanish, to reappear only at long intervals, and the Mulga begins in 
earnest, The Mulgs to me, perhaps because of the amazing 
amount of it in the anterior, is always a symbol of the Outback, 
Mingled with it here were other shrubs, sucii as lhe Quandong and 
the Sheoak, while Salthnsh stippled every open space, 

Heavy rain had fallen two months earlier, and the birds were in 
great fteart, The mist noticeable calls were the ‘'Tip-top-of-the- 
wattle” of the Crested Bell-bird and the melodtous outbursts of that 
Butcher-bird which is known in the Inland as the Jackeroo-bird. 
At his best, he js a wonderful singer, anc in the mating season he 
and his lady will often perform a duet with (to borrow a phrase 
from the Customs regulations) “a-colowrable imitation” of ihe first 
bars of the well-known Carnival of Venice, 

We were to have these two birds with us throughout the whole 
tour, but we missed the Magpie from several of our camps farther 
north, and we lost the Kookaburra altogether. Constant were the 
Magpie Lark and the Crow, the latter doing good deeds as cleaner- 
up of camps in particular and as scavenger in general, 

Thanks to the genervus growth of vegetation, insects were plen- 
tiful, and many which appeared unusual were secured for the Mel- 
bourne University. Nut the leasi interesting were Silverfish, which 
were numerous in decaying timber and under stones. What 
relation these, apparently indigenons, creatures bear to the destruc- 
tive species of our city dwellings is now being determined at the 
University. 

The customary hospitality of the Outback began with our arrival 
at the first of the cattle stations, East Well, and was continucd 
at Condambo, buth stations owned by the Pick family, Forty- 
seven miles farther we ran, over patches of the heautifyl Sturt 
Desert Pea, into Kingoonya, to be our final contact with the East- 
West railway line, for here we turn, roughly, north, 

Continued evidence of fiooding was the syashaway which 
occurred every few miles, necessitating caveft:! crossing with so 
heavy a vehicle as ours. Arrival at Coober Pedy {the Stuart 
Range Opal Field) gave us many tales of the unprecedented floods 
caused by a district fall of 15 inches in four days.. One opal gouger, 
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away at the time at a neighbouring station, was lost for five days. 
He was rescued by two aboriginals. His fond during the peried 
consisted mainly of tadpoles (eaten raw) and the leaves of the juicy 
plant Parakelia, Wher) at lis weakest he followed for some time 
the calling of a Crested Bell-Inrad, believing it tn be the sound of a 
liorsé bell, 

Hlowflies and Mosquitoes were almost unknown throughout the 
trip, but the common House bly more than made up for their 
absence. Coober Pedy has ¢tarmed the reputation of berng the place 
where the Plies go to im winter ; this time they were at their worst. 
No wonder the intiabitants live in dugouts. The semi-darkiéss of 
these underground dwellings repels the: |ittle pests. 

Just beyord Coober Pedy (by the way, we were able to send to 
the Healesville Sanctuary a Barking Gecko from the field) we came 
on a flock-of mineteen Bustards—the “Wild Turkey” of the Inland, 
Magmficent birds they. were, and doing a fine job) amongst the 
Grasshoppers, [Lis a pity that these useful creatures are so easily 
approached by motors; every tourist with a gum plays havoc with 
them. 

The large animals of the wild, such as Kangaroo, Eim: and 
Dingo, were little seen, there being na need far them to come to 
the waterholes along the track while pools still remained farther 
out. But Ducks were on every sheet of water, and Pigeons 
(Bronzewing and Topknot in particular) were numerous, as were 
also Galahs, Black Cockatoos, Budgerigahs and other Parrots, 
Noisy Minahs, Willie Wagtails (the Titchi Ritchi Richi Ra of 
the Arunta natives), and Finches. Ih an aviary ar one station were 
sixteen of the graceful-shaped, delicate-coloured Princess Alex- 
andra Parrots, once believed to be extinet, but now being bred in 
captivity. A pair was seld for £30a few years ago, 

Mottled Red Gums were a delightful feature of every créck hed, 
and the Desert Oak (one of the Casuarinas) often formed groves 
and avenues of much beauty. Soon, too, we saw the first of the 
Ghost Gums, those shy Gums which preferably grow on rocky 
Jedges high up the lillsides, but are found, too, near river flats. 
Galdwin Spencer referred to them as #. fermitnalis, but that name 
seems to have been supplanted by papwana. (1 have given up 
atrempung to keep tally of the frequent changes in lucalyptus 
nomenclature. } 

We found Lambma homestead, on the Alberga, a mere shell, it 
having been gutted by the flood. More than half a mile of sand had 
here to be crossed, and a difficult task it proved. Our coconut mat- 
ting (two rolls of GO ft. each) had to be daid and relied many times 
before we reached solid ground. Ata station just beyond we learnt 
that the local creek had run, during that Hood, for ihe first time in 
thirty-five years. 

Alice Springs marked the end of our northward journcy, It is 
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a fast-growing township, and becoming so full of officials thar it is 
carting the title of Little Canberra, A brand-new gaol is its most 
outstanding ieature at present, for that sign of civilization and 
progress is the first sight seen by the incoming visitor. The settle- 
ment has been greatly improved since L first saw it, some ten years 


a 
we With ‘the Alice” as a centre, we went out in various directions, 
camping wherever the scenery appealecl to my artist fiends. Some 
large Emu were seen on one outing, and om every rocky hill the 
Euroa (the Hill Kangaroo) were so numerous that in a short walk 
forty were counted, Stony hillsides were scared with their tracks— 
tracks so deep that they must represent very many years of use. 
The Rock Wallaby sat like monkeys on the cliff edges, and per- 
forined miracles of balancing as they leaped away. Of Dingoes 
we saw little this time, and Rabbits were almost as scarce, A Fox 
was heard one night in Palm Valley, aver 100 miles west of Alice 
Springs, and a latge Cat—a tame Cat gone wild—was noriced far 
out in the hack country. 

Tt was good to see a multitude of voung Livistonas coming up 
in the fauious Palm Valley, and in the bed of the Fricke, near the 
junction of Palm Creck with that river, and it was pleasing ta 
observe the health of the natives at Hermannsburg, a state due to 
the unfailing supply of water from Korporilga Spring, 

Ot the nalives I can say nothing more in this atticle, save that 
they present an interesting study in transition. 

A, good séacon has promoted a wonderful growth of wild flowers 
along the “back track,” and, returning, as I did, by railway, I caw 
ike. Evre as a sea many miles long, with waves dashing on a sandy 
peach, 


ADDITIONS TOG CENSUS 


P.18.—aAdd Clersostoma tridentatiwn, ‘Vaugle Orchid. E, 
PJ]9—Add Corysanthes otletate, Stately Helmet-orchid. E, 
P.19=—Corysantiies acontiforus, Spurred Helnect-orclid. Add E. 
P.20.—Calodenia Mensiesti, Hare Orchid. Add E. 

P,.20—Caladenio praecow, Early Caladenia, Add E. 
P.20.—Reinttate Caladenta testacea, 

P2i.—Add Cropiostylit erecta, Bonnet Orchid. E. Marla, s. 
P21.—Add ¢ so flostyiis HAnteriona, Pureed-tongue Orchid, E. Marto, r. 
P.2l—Prerestylis cyncacephala, Swan Greenhood, Delete “bute E," 
P.21,—Pterostylis avandifiore, Long-longue Greenhood. Add E. 
P.22.—-Prerostylis pusilta, Ruddy-hood. Delete “but E." 


If the member who has in his possession the Club's copy of No. | of Vol T 
of the Austration Museum Magazine (now out oi print, and at present 
ungbtzinable) will be so good as to return it ta the Library, the volume can 
then be bound. 


The Hon, Secretary would be glad to receive from mentbers who may 
have the opportunity of collecting ‘them, complete speciinens of Wablenbergia, 
including basal leaves and roots, witl: localities, 


Nov, 
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FURTHER NOTES ON ORCHIUS OF ORBOST DISTRICT 


Havirig collected and listed Orchnds fram the Orbost district, L was 
greatly interested jn an article an the subject in the Gutober Natvrelist, 
The following additional locality records muy he interesting | ‘ 

On the Mario Plains, Plerostylis pedoglasss was common mt the early 
winter, white Coladenia carnes, var, aurontiaca and Thelyonites grandiforr 
Were noted in October this year, Micrans oblonga was collected at Emu 
Creck, In 1937, Glossodia miner Rowercd carly, due to dry weather, as dtd 
Cryplustyliy erecta four months Jater- : 

Before going to Orhost last December, 1 was shown the new Crypiostylis 
featoriana, and on visiting Marlo and Cape Conran found it wherever 
Xonthorrhoce hasilis grew, bordering the old Hem River enach road for 13 
miles, The colony at Marlo is poor compared with others farthet' on, Our 
marked specimens were disturbed, and on searching in other habitats of the 
plant we found no signs of its foliage, wer has it begun to send up flower 
spikes, either there or ink Gur potted specimens, although C, snbalaw, C, 
evecta und ©. feptochila are all subtending Power shouts 

Qn the coast, south of Orbost, at the Old Station, and bardering Ewilig's 
Morass, in the sandy soil, Greenhoods abound, Here cigit species have been 
noted, weluding Plernstylis cnrta and Prerasrylis obtusa, which are curmmoen, 
while a large colony of Pt, concivng was found at the sand duhes. 

At Orbost, clearing bas almost destroyexl some species which tavaur low 
coutyy, Diris pedumodore and Pleresists curia prow au more than twe 
inches high, in open pacdocks, where sheep graze. 

In the higher forest country north and vast of they flats, the following have 
been noted: Goestrodia sesamoides, Prasopivlliun odaravim, BP. despeciaus 
and P, nurtrove; Coladenio coeridea, C. defovints, C. cordiformit, and C, 
fiomentosa {also at Cann R.): Microtts porwiftora; Picroalylis weuminole 
(type and var. tgens), 2. decree frare), P. robusta (ane spm.), and the 
common Glassodiu sinjar Calso the atbmo forme) 

Tn January, 1938, with my brather, I visited the Rodger River couniry hy 
cailoe, vit Lhe Snowy River, and Incated Desdtrobuens straotan in the zorge 
of the Rodger and on the opposite side of the Snowy, in Iny Creek Gorge. 
The enylrons of the Hedger aid Yalmy Rivers, although ragged and derp 
cauntry, aad a paralise far a camera may, were disappowting For a botantet, 
being mainly open stringy Ironbark and Silvertop ioresi, while the tumbling, 
rock rivers were lined with Tristotia Imverin. 

Last autumn, Ciiloglottis reflexo Rawered freely throumhout the Oehust 
district, and 2 few blooms were noted in the spring of 1937. 

Cryptastylia leépfochvla a very common atound Murrltizwwer, Cabbage- 
Tree and Gambienhar. 

At Camlseuhar, wheee [Co ams at present. Celudewia alba, var. preta, is 
conimon, and the type, © alba, is sametimes noted asiong the colomes of its 
varjety, Here, also, Calodenio congesia and Pterostylis alfina abound, and 
Celadema procees is very prolific, many plants with tour fowers being noted. 

1 have personally observed 66 species growing in the district, and to my 
knowledge the remote “East af Orbost” has an aggregate of 78 species— 
hali the Orehids of Victoria, aid “Thw’ inuch is taken, much abides," for | 
am slire many other syecies await discovery, as does Spicslee irritabites, 
the rare Harmer Orchid, recorded jrom the east of Vocbori4, many years 
age—a single specimen. Who knows what natural secreta are held by the 
eastern jungles, the harders only of which have been penetrated? 


N. AL Waccertern 
Corbuenar, 
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FHE 19398 WILD NATURE SHOW 


Vhe Vitty-third Annual Show was beld in the St. Kilda Town Hail 
ou October 4 and 5, fram 3 pam. on Tuesday ll 10 py, of Weditesday. 
The Show was formally apened by the Presidoril, Mr, RB, H. Croll, 

Short addresses were piven ly the Mayor of Se. Kilda. (Councillor Mitiy) 
and Mr, E. E. Peseolt- 

Although the icneral plan adopted for these shows was, in the onvain, 
adhered ti ail erideayour was qnade to Sinpare freshness and novelty to the 
event, Fhe co-oneration of two Govermment Deparineéiiis, te Uryercity 
and a Society that hed wot hitherto extibied jn public greatly helped to 
Rs success. 

The visiting ulilic, as well as members, have growl) accustomed 10 the 
magnificent thsplay of totersiace flowers made possible by the couelesy and 
practical help of the Shel) Company of Australia, and were [lot disappointed 
aw this oceasian. Vhese flowers, skilfully arranged by Mrs, Charles Barrett 
and her assistants, were a delight for all who saw them. Granted that the 
labelhng ol specrmens detracts Somewhat fron their display from an 
aesthetic point of view, it is debatable whether such loss wonld not be offset 
by the benefit derivel) by botanical students from their naming. The 3pec- 
tacular-yalue of a fille oolléction of garden-grown Rowers fron) the home of 
Mr. Burden, Basker Range, South Austwalia, was pronmunced, 

The table devoted to cultivated Vieterialt native Rowers was in charge of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeukin3, atid Mere was also a fine collection of hhomeprowa 
fluwers Fram che garden of Mr. Rahinson, of Sate 

District exhibits were not so wWumerous af i 1996, because of adverse 
weather conditions, especially in the drought-stricken northern provinces? 
vet, contributions were reveived us follaw —Easterns From Mr, Horlgson. 
weludinas Terome Ftstrlis and Claiatis olyeioides, ote.) iyony Mr. Fred 
Barton, Paynesville, flowers collected on Sperm Whale Head, incloding 
Vheypiomere Mignetova: tram Miss M. Galbraith, Gowers of Tyers 
Tegion; and fram Miss Laycock, Sassafras, branches of the Gippstund 
Warateh. A collection iran Mitcham was pravided anil named Iw Mor. J. W- 
Audas. Frotn tte Western District, Aowers fram the Grampians by Misa 
Banfctd (Ararat), hy. Me. Haramet and Mr. Rees, and hy Me, Rogers, of 
Hall's Gap, were shown, Littie was expected fram the dry Morshern areas, 
nevertheless, Mrs. McTnemy tnanaed ta xed from Bento a nuch-appre- 
ciated contribution, which included Grewillen Jantyera, Eviostenrost, Baechia 
and Orcineds From the Mallee region, more particulacly the Little Desert 
aid its envirous, Ms, H. Sinith, of Horsham, sent 50 species, named by Mr, 
Swaly. A valued’ cuntribution came trom The Field Natuentists’ Clyb, 
Adefaide. aid was carefully naned. 

The Plant Classification Section, presided over by Miss Jean Galbraith, 
assisted by Or. CS. Sutton, Miss Smith and Mr. ‘FS. Hart, gave students 
Fram secymary schools preparing for Intermediate and Leaving Examina- 
tions much benefit, Mare space would have given Miss Galbraith better 
oppurtunity, hut, as it was, she is to he heartily congratulated ov ber effort, 
This section waz considerably helped by the University, through Professor 
Turner, m Jending the Botany School's large moarlels af Mower types with 
which to Wustrate the orders shown, 

The anly Natural Order allowed a sectional distinction was the 
Orchidaceae, Mes. Coleman, assisted hy Miss Coleman, liad charge of ttris- 
Heo exhibit is always a papular une, auc this year the inclusion of the Univer. 
site's Orchid model increased the educationa) value of the display 

The Sales Sectictt was in two park’, Ihe qo) plants. m charce af Mr. Salam 
and the cut flowers. 

In any report of a FNC Show, reference ta the flowers jay soo lO he 
oul of proportior to rhat given other sections, la) at 8 because the Mowers 
determine the getual date, and indeec] the very linldiing, of the Show, and 
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iso heeaus:, as to exhibits, they are eo pbeiously the jnost important. 
Other exhrhits have interests and valnes indisputably their pwn, Beauiy in 
form and colour was to be seep in plenty in the sections of Entomolugy ard 
Conthology, in the glass tanks of the aquaria, and in the cases where Snakes 
lag immobile but alert, ete, The Entomological Soriety'’s mary cases of 
insects (Mr. E. Wilson in charge). ranging franmr almost invasihle Beetles te 
large wud gurgeour Buttertlies, yr'avided interest for both casual sightseer 
aud scentist So, tog. did Mr. Burns's collention adjoining. 

In Mr. C Gabriel's section--Conchology--the exlibit avas mare intel- 
Jigently examined this year. because of the inerrased sale of Tus Miployion 
Sea Sheilt, published by the Club A table pote a specimen of every ebrll 
iustrated ori described in the hal, 

Nest te the Shells was Mr, G, Malepim's Reptilia, the most poplar 
exlibits therent being the Jdiamond Snakes ond the Grecn Tree-snake fram 
Onecnsiand. - 

The Geological Section was i) two parts, ene provided hy Mr, Colliver 
and Mr. Froestick, largely for tue informating af students, hit with paleonto« 
logical aiforimatian of interest, the other hy the Departinent of Mines (to be 
tcierced to later), 

The imiormutive exhibit Staged by whe Anthrapalogival Sous, with essily- 
read clescrintions prepared by Mv A, 5. Kenyon, was arranged ond super 
intended by Mr S. R, Milchell, and the weapdrs and implements of the 
Stone Age people of Australia wave nse to tach questiouiag hy visitors 
coneerning they and their Mskers, F 

Adiarent to this, The Gould League of Bird Loyers showed a large col- 

p+ ection of coloured drawings of breeds, fhe work of young suhoal enildren, 
Many wert so good that much may be expected of these juvenile artiste i 
later years, Mr, A. A, E, Mattingley asd Mr, Beck attended ancl supplioa 
informating to many enguirers. 

J ope corner of the main hall, Mrs. V. H, Miller and Mr. Charles Daley 
had charge nf sales of bouks oy natural history and exploration, In an- 
ather corner, Mr. aud Mrs. J Freane had staged auractively an-estibit of 
marin¢ life. 

Special extibits. were provided hy te Forests Commission and by the 
Minuet Department. 

The Forests Commission, in tts rffort ta cheek erosion of hill and plain 
accepted! the invitatian In alemonsteate the qethods advocated and 
exhibited: two miadely Of Kiems, one where Faully clearing and cultivation 
lad led. to erosion of gullies tnd sheet erosion of slopes, the other Wuserating 
the control af the rainfall by contour cultivation. The Comission alse 
showed ssliotographs of Tistorje and present tall trees and samples of tinvber- 

The Mines Department exhihit inqlndect oases of inode) geld nuggets and 
their histories, and etter pealopical objects, hut its main exhibit, and ane of 
the rust yopular iy the hall. was the laminated glass model ot the Morning 
Srar Mine, in the Woods Point galdfield, This was. a Tastiwating abjett. 
wl aost dsiruclive, <leparurentlal officers being 1m attendance to afford 
information ta the many (jursioeners, 

The centre of the main hall was; ws before, vraced hy the gorgeatts 
pyramidal contrepices of Waralahs from New South Wales Cit care mf Mrs 
Sarovitch, assisted by Miss Peggy Sarovitelr), 

The Burnley Horticultural Gardens’ exhibit. br the young Jady stiderits, 
loak the shape of « sloping garden sample. Th the centre part of the 
large supper room, with Misa Wigan an charge, snarsupials were shown, 
There was the populace “'Weada,” the young Worbar af Flinders 
Island, on loam from the Sir Colin Mackenzie Seuctuary, and the rave 
avin, Cisems. From York Weiinsulz, an interesting Phalanger, which 
had only once hefove heen see) i Methourne, and naw exhibited br 
Mr, Ken Niall; and irom the Toolern Vale Sanciuars, by ¢aurtesy of Mr. 
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V. EH. Davey, and @estined for the Sir Colin Mackenzie Sanctuary, a 
Pingiail Opossum, and two Silver-grey Opossinms—one with a "joey" on 
ack, 

Photographs showing fauna and fara of Queensland, Tasmania and New 
Zewland were ot: loau fram the respective Governments. ; 

The Aquacturn and Terrarium Soricty Staged what, in the opinioi oi 
many, was the mast siriling exhibit, A row of- glass tanks, artiheially 
aerated, iuminated and warmed, contained marry interesting tropical fish, 
and, incidentally, some rare aquatic plats, One tank contained twa érra- 
dures which one reporter described as "the sulle Mexicans,” thé Mexican 
Lung-fish (taalotel), wetrd amphibians of the Salamander family. In 
another tank was the delicate and graceful Cabomba, 9 tropical American 
plant, still cave in Australian aquaria, i 

Finally, 2 portion af the long supper-rooin was partitioned off far ler- 
furettes hy tho Forests Commission on Forests and orestry, Erosion, etc 
The Commission's Jantecn, sound apnaratus and anwlifers, were used here 
very effectively by Mr. Mf. E. Bill to shew coloured shdes. inehiding some 
for the Fisherics and Game Department froiti Mr, F. Lewis’ camera, of 
Lyre-bitds and (oalas. Here, too, Miss Cowper showed o very fine 
coloured inaving picture of bird and animal life provided by Mr. Ken Niall. 
At scheduled times the songs of Augttatian aborigitale were heard Jrom Le 
lecture-room throughout the ball these being recards obtained by the 
Adelaide University, and loaned to the Club hy Mr T. J. Mahony, Director 
of the National Museum. 

The thanks of the Club are duets ihe Governinent Departineiis, to the 
University, to Iindred societies already nameé. and, among many others whe 
helped. to the tollowing: Messrs. Pelton, Grimwade, & Wuerdins, for loan 
of boddles; the Public Library. for Inan of showesses; the Sir Colin Mar- 
kenzic Sanctuary Management Committee, jor loan of apinalss The Are 
Proprietary, for pails ot paper; and the Shell Company of Australia, for 
collection and transport of iterstate flowers and special plants, and for 
eases for the construction of the Waratah pyramid, Jr is impracticable to 
raentinn the names of all whose services contributed to the success of the 
Exhshition, but in the arrangement atid care of spacial floral exhibits, in. the 
sain hall and aspper-roorm respectively, Mre, Charles Barrett anid Miss Jean 
Galbraith rendered invaluable service, Mr. B, Blackhourn, as in the pase, 
had chatye of the Microscopical Seetion. The Ladies Committee. under 
Mrs, Barrett's supervision, did indispensable work in preparation, jn sales, 
caretaking and dourkerpmg. In the preparation of the hall for the exhibits, 
and the dismantling. Mr. Robley, Mr. Dickenzow and Mr. Stewart were 
pay ae Herd helpful, and, ooctess to say, financial matters were sale i 
the hands of the Messrs, Tngram. 

A.D, Barry, Exlibition Secretary, 
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“dn arder to defray the expense of the purchase of the small urca of ground 
adjomaing the grave of ire late Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, which might 
ptherwise be used in sucli a way ae to obatruct the view of the monument, 
and to obtain more ground for the planting of suitable shrabs, members are 
invited to contrihute cach the sim of nite shiling. 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 


The ordinary meeting of the Club was held at the Royal So- 
ciety’s Hall on Monday, November 14, 1938, The President, 
Mr. R. H. Croll, presided and about 100 members and friends 


attended, 
SUBJECT FOR THE EVENING 

_ As arranged, the subject was a Jecture by Dr, R. T, Patton, 
Senior Lecturer in Botany at the Melhourne University, on “The 
Early History of the Genus Eucalyptus.” ‘This was, actually, 
inforination obtained by research done in vatious European Her- 
baria hy Dr. Patton, and a great deal of interesting information 
that was entirely new to mémbers. Dr. Patton made special 
mention of the amount of Australian material from early collec 
tions that the British Musemn had, and the number of prepared 
plates of hotanical subjects that have still to be published, 

At the conclusion a vote of thanks was passed by the inembers, 
‘and Dr Patton, in responding, promised a further lecture later an, 


CORRESPONDENCE - 

From the relatives of the late Tom Tregellis, thanking the Club 
for sympathy expressed. 
_ From Miss Elsie Gale, re shooting birds—Referred to Com- 
mittee. 

Copies of newspaper article, “Don't Get Lost in the Bush." 
(Distributed. ) 

REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 

Reports of excusions were given - Upper Beaconsfield, Mr. A, S$, 
Chalk; Mt, Evelyn, Mr. F. S. Colliver; Toorourong Reservoir, 
Mr, Ivo Hammet. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
On a show of hands, the following were duly elected as ordinary 
members of the Club; Mrs. McCielland, Mr. R. G. Painter and 
Mr. A. P. McLaughlin. 7 : 


GENERAL. BUSINESS 
Re Baron Von Mueller’s Memorial: The attention of members 
was drawn to the paragraph in The Naturalist, and the reason for 
the appeal, 
Members are invited to attend the R.A.O.U. Camp at Bruni 
Island, commencing on November 25. 
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. It was announced that a limited number of the "Gould Memorial” 
issue of The Emu was available at 7/6 per copy from the 
Secretary, R.A.O.U, 

- A display of pictures by the aboriginal artist. Albert Namatjira, of 
Hermannshurg would be hekl at the Fine Art Society's Galleries, 
100 Exhibition Street, City, on Monday, December 5, 1938, at 3 
p.m. Admission free 

' EXHIBITS 

Miss Knox.—Two water<olour paintings of Waratahs {rom the 
Wild Nature Show. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Dodds.—A large collection of Minera) specimens 
collected hy them dunng their vacation. 

Mr. A. G. Wooke.—Eucealypts recently collected at the Gram- 
pians, including alpina, capttellata, dives, clecophora, qoniacalyx, 
macrorrhynche, mellrodorn, obligua, ovata, rostrata (Syn, canal- 
dujensis), Stuartiona, viiinalis, Also photographs of Xastther- 
rhea austratis with flower spike 15 ft. in height, in Vietoria Valley, 
Grampians, by Mr. Gilbert Rogers. 

Mr. T. 5S. Hart—Disseetéd flawer head of Actinodimm. (A 
myrtaceous plant in which the head af flowers resembles a 
composite in aspect, but with quite different details) —a Western 
Australian species from the Show. . 

*Mr. C French—Flowers of Lepiospermunr sotundifola. 

(Garden grown). 

_ Mr. V.H. Miller Specimen of Loreuthaus Miguelti with very 
plump fruits. Also fiints and freshwater shell fragments from 
midden at Lake Lonsdale, 

Mr. S. R. Mitehell—Stone artifacts from Durdidwai'rah 
Reservoir, Steiglitz, comprising crescents, points, large and small 
scrapers, mills, etc, 

Mr, F. S, Colliver—Red gitrm wood taken from Yarra River 
bed during Spencer Strect bridge building operations, Eucalyptus 
leaves in volcanic ash from Mt. Gainlner; portion of Tronhark 
block that fad been underground since 1817, George Street, 
Sydney, 

Mr. Ivo Hatmimett.—Flowers fron: the following plants, grown 
in’ his. garden at Ivanhoe; 

Sollya heterophylla, Verticontia densiflora, Callicoma -serrati- 
folia, Sambucus Gandihandiana, Eustrephus latifolia, Pimelea 
decussata, Adelateuca frlgens, Caltistemon vuqulosns, C. spectosus, 


ERRATUM 
On page 128. line 20, of fast issue, Fricke should le Fite. 
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A REMARKABLE FLOWER OF CALADENLA DILATATA 
By Epwarp ©. Pescorr 
A very remarkable flower of the “Fringed Spider” Orchid, 
Caladenia dilatata, R.Br, has been noticed by Mr. John Stevens, 
of Benalla. Mr. Stevens collected the plant when it was quite 
young and in foliage growth, at Cheltenham. The plant was 
transferred te a pot and grown to the flowering stage. 


Fringed Spider Orchid, Caladenia dilatata, 
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When the flower expanded, it was seen to be perhaps the most 
remarkable one ever seen, and probably one of the rarest aberrant 
forms noted. 

The foliage and stem growth were quite normal, with the 
hairiness of the average plant. The labellum was also of normal 
form, size and colour, as were the two dorsal sepals behind the 
labellum. The dorsal sepal, which is placed at the back of the 
colunin was normal, except that the clubbing at the end was 
more pronounced. 

But it was in the two petals that the variation was first so 
extraordinary. The narrow petals were replaced by two very 
broad ones, of the exact size of the labellum: the colours were 
identical with those of the labellum. only that the serrations on 
the edge were not quite so regular. The petals ended in a finely 
curled tip, instead of the callous tip on the labellum. There were 
no calli on the petals, an interrupted colour line of purple taking 
their place. 

But the most extraordinary development occurred in the repro- 
ductive organs. Normally an orchid carries its reproductive 
organs on a single structure known as the “column,” in which the 
anther with the pollen grains is situate at the top, with the 
stigmatic surface placed below. 

In the specimen under notice, the anther and the stigma were 
placed definitely on separate “columns” or stems: the anther had 
a very definite filament, while the pistil and the stigma were 
separately distinct. 

Such an occurrence in orchid flowers must be exceedingly rare; 
indeed, this specimen may probably be unique. 

The production, on the part of this flower, of separate repro- 
<cluctive organs is very hard to explain, Some would say that 
it is an attempt to show the descent or the development of the 
floral organs of an orchid; others will describe it as mere ‘‘freakish- 
ness,” Whatever it is. the flower is very interesting, and it is 
certainly worth recording. The illustration by Mr. W. H. Nicholls 
records the occurrence very faithfully, 


VICTORIAN COPEPODA 
By J. SEARLE 


The specimen described here was found at Warburton in May, 
1910, and named provisionally Roeckella major. For some reason 
or other, probably for want of leisure to sketch it, the description 
and figure were never published, and for the last twenty-eight years 
it has appeared on lists of specimens taken on excursions of this 
and other clubs under its manuscript name, Boeckella major. 

This remarkably handsome Copepod is found in many places 
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along the Yarra valley and is the largest of our fresh-water 
Copepods. It is very variable in colour, sometimes being red, at 
others blue or even particoloured, the front half being blue-violet 
and the hinder part red. It is a slow swimmer, and is never found 
in shoals, seldom more than three or four being taken in a cast 


_ Baeckella mayor, 
1. HH. mafer, 3. 2. Fifth thoracic legs, &. 


of the net. It is generally found swimming near the surface of 
the pool in which it lives. It is so conspicuous that after a flood 
in the Yarra I have sat on the top of a three-rail fence at Alphing- 
ton, near where the paper mills now stand, and dipped up 
individual specimens of 2. major with my net as they swam in the 
water at my feet. 

In general appearance and structure it resembles #. robusta 
Sars; but differs in the female which is more oblong in shape, and 
the expansions on the last thoracic segment are much more diver- 
gent in B. major; and in the male there is a difference in the shape 
of the fifth thoracic legs. 

Length 2? 3-35 mm. 3 2-75 mm. 

Locality —Warburton, Alphington, Daylesford. 
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LIST OF ORCHIDS RECORDED FOR EAST GIPPSLAND 
(FROM THE TAMBO RIVER EASTWARDS) 


To Supplement “The Orchids of Orbost District” (F. Robbins), 
Victorian Naturalist, Vol. LY 108, October, 1938 


Dendrobium spectosum. As recorded by Mr, Robbins. How- 
ever, at Stony Creek, it is not entirely on private property, although 
probably most of it is. Some plants are on the permanent reserve 
along Stony Creek, and others on Crown Land on the western bank 
of the creek. The creek reserve may eventually be widened on 
each sicle, to include all of the orchids. Plants of this orchid have 
also been established at Kowat, one growing well on a tree-fern, 

D. striolatum. Also at Stony Creek (Genoa), and at Buchan 
(Buchan River). 

Sarcochilus fulcatus. Known only at Noorinbee (Cann River). 

S. parviflorus. Cann River, in the vicinity of the township. 
This is my only record, but it is reliably known to occur in several 
different places throughout the southern parts of the district. 

Prasophyltum brevilabre. Widely spread and fairly common, 
both in the coastal districts and inland on the hills. 

P, australe. Fairly conimon at low elevations, usually on damp 
flats. 

Gastradia sesamotdes. Scattered throughout the mountain 
country ascending to 3,000 feet, near Benduc, 

Dipodium punctaina, Widely spread throughout the district, 
except at high elevations, usually on poor dry soil. The most 
common orchid of late summer. 

Caleuana major. Marlo. Reedy Creek (near Cann River). 
Genoa. 

C. minor, | have found this species only at Marlo, but it has 
been reliably recorded near Bairnsdale, and probably occurs else- 
where. 

Calochifus cuprens. This is Mr, Robbins’s record, for Marlo. 
J have not yet recorded this species. 

C, Robertsonti, Scattered throughout the southern and central 
parts of the district. 

Thelymitra ixvioides, Common chiefly in the coastal districts, but 
extending well inland into the hill country. 

T. aristata. Deddick River. Tubbut. 

T. pauciflora. Although E. Victoria is not given as a habitat in 
the Flora of Victoria, this is a fairly widespread species, at Jeast 
in the county of Croajingolong. Mr. Robbins records it as in 
abundance at Orbost. I have seen it also in abundance at Combien- 
bar and at Cann River, and fairly abundant at Kowat. 

T. grandiflora, Scattered through the mountain country, and 
ascending to the stuibalpine districts at Bonang. 
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T. flexnasa. Marlo. Newserella. (On the coastal grass-tree 

lain, } 

T. Elisebethac Ot correctly described in the Flora). Scattered 
through the district, and not at all wmeomnion. 

Microtis oblonga. Combienbar, Cluh Terrace. T have only these 
two reliable records, but beheve it is not uncammau. 

Af_wifolia, Very common and abundant in the southem prrts 
of the district, 

Corysauthes unguiculata, Mario, and not yet found in other 
parts of the district, 

C, acowitifiora, Mr. Robbins has recotded this species as very 
rare at Marlo, and 7 uryself have seen very little of it ¢here: but 
it occurs in fair abundance ar Newmerella, a few miles away and 
on the other side of the Snowy River, I have vot vet found it 
elsewhere. 

C, fimebriata. Bairnsdale, Marlo, Genoa. Generally not far fram 
the sea-coast. and abundant in same localities. 

C. diatate. This is Mr. Robbins’s record, for Marlo (“‘very 
rare}. 1] have na record of this. species myself. 

Acianthus caudatus. Bairnsdale, Newmerella, Marlo, Reedy 
Creek (near Cann River), Not at all uncommon. 

A. easertus. Widely spread in the coastal and near coastal 
districts, on sandy soils. and abundant in many places. Probably 
the most common orchid of the autumn, 

A. renifavmis, Marlo, Bairnsdale. T have not yet recorded it 
elsewhere, but in both these localities it srows in aluindance «mn 
loase sandy soils, and it is possibly fairly common, 

Evtochilus cucullates. Widely spread through the whale dis- 
trict, from the coast to the highlands. A very common orchid of 
early autumn, frequently appearing in late stunner. 

Luperanthus wignicans. Marlo, Reedy Creek, near Cann River. 

i, suaveolens, I have only iwo records so far, Marlo. and 
Noarinbee- (Cann River). But it may not be uncarmon. 

Glossodia major. Widely spread throughout the district, and 
yery common, 4 

G. minor, Genoa, Cann River. Newton's Creek (14 miles east 
of Orbost). Apparently confined to Croajingolong. 

Catadenia Menzicsii, Not uncommon i the Cann River district, 
though T have not seen it elsewhere. Mr. Robbins has recorded 
it for Mario 

C. cardivchila. My only record so far is Maelo, but there it is 
nat uneonihon. 

C. diletaia. Widely spread, except in the sub-alpine districts, 
and generally very common. 

i. veticwlatea. I have records for a few different places. in the 
Brodribb Rivey, Bemm River, and Cann River valleys, Ais far as 
1 know at present, it does not ascend to the northern sul»alpine 
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districts, nor does 1t descend right io tle coast. Mr, Robbie has 
no recerd of ir for Marlo. 

C. Paterson. As far as Kast Gippsland is coneerned, the 
"Common Spider Orchid" is the least common of the local spider 
orehids. I have seen it only about Marto, 

C. deformis. Abundaht about Mallacoota, but not yet recorded 
for any other locality in the whole district, As Mr. Robbins has 
no knowledge oi it about Marlo, it 15 apparently one of the very 
few terrestrial orchids which occur i East Gippsland in other 
places where conditions are all very similar, to these at Marlo, 
without appearing also at this latter place, 

C.latifolia, Mr, Robbins has recorded this species for Marlo, 
T myself have no record of it at all, 

C. cornea, ‘Lhe most common orchid in Ease Gippsland, ionnd 
almost everywhere throughout the district. 

C. c@rulee, Genoa, Mallavaota, Reedy Creek, Gann River 
(abundant in some places). Mr. Rebhins has not recorded it tor 
Marlo, and | have not seen it there, although it is a species which 
from its occurrence in similar conditions not [ar distant | would 
fave expected to find, 

C. congesta, Scattered through the mountain country, ascending 
to stib-alpive elevations ai Ronang and Bendoc; nor at all yncem- 
mon, but apparently not abundant anywhere 

C, precox. Vas already been reliably recorded for Orbost and 
Cann River districts. [ have not vet seen it anywhere myself, 

Cy testacea, Definitely known 16 acct in the sub-alpine districts 
--Bonang, Woongulmerang, beyond Gelantipy. Prohably com- 
mom in other parts of the district; but in all nty records previons 
to this year J have included under this specific nawte, and indis- 
criminately, both €. testacea and C. engrstata—the latter being 
given in Flora of Viclona as a vaviety of the former, Consequently 
my earlier records are now practically useless for deteruuing the 
actual occurrence of either of the two species. 

C. migusiaia. Fram memory, J am yuite sure that 1 have 
obtained records of this species (as distiner fvom ¢°, éestacno, and 
distinginshahle hy the strong musky perfume) at several places m 
the districi—Store Creek, near Deptford, and ty the Cann River 
valley, generally in hill-forest country. 

Chiloglottis refexa, Reedy Creek, Cann River, Marlo, New- 
merella, Wy Yung (Baimsdale). Common on loose sandy soils 
under bracken in the coastal and near-coastal districts, and 
generally in very extensive colonies, very hirmereus in the number 
of plants, but apparently very rarely flowering. 

Chiloglattis Gramm, Widely spread and rather commen through- 
out the district, ut more abundant (4 the mountain country than 
near the coast: often in dense catd rather extensive coloiies, 

Diuris punctate. Bairnsdale, Marlo. Apparently rather un- 
comin. 
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D. pedunculata. Bairnsdale, Orbost, Cann River, Delegate 
River, Bendoc. Widely spread, and growing at any elevation. but 
apparently confined to very open country, grassy plains and gentle 
slopes carrying httle ar sia timber and undergrowth, and there often 
in abundance. ' : 

DB. tongifolia. Maylo, and at a few scattered places im the hill 
country, Probably not uncommon, 

D.meculuta. Widely spread and jajrly common throughout the 
district. 

D, sulphurea, Widely spread, but less common than D. macalata, 
being more confined to the fairly open country. 

Orthocerms strictwim, Rarely found at Marlo, and not yet 
recorded elsewhere. 

Spiranthes smensis (S$, australis), Apparently confined to the 
northern stb-alpine tablelands, but there not uncommon, Usually 
in damp or rather swampy places. 

Cryptestylis leptochila, Widely spread although net very com 
monly found in flower; apparently. more frequent in the iolintain 
country than along the coast, 

C. subulata, Confined to the grass-tree plains and undulations 
of the coastal and near-coastal districts, lat iv such localities 
commen and usually abundant. - 

C. evecta. Marlo, Not yet recorded elsewhere, and certainly 
rare in Victoria- 

C. Hunteriana. Marlo to Cape Conran. No other records yel, 
and perhaps very limited in habitat. 

Prevastylis langifotia. Scattered thwough the district; rather 
commen but ont abundant. - 

P. pusilla, Cann River valiey. Here revorded in séveral 
different places, but not yet seen elsewhere. 

FP. barbata, Marlo. Reedy Creek, near Cann River. No other 
records, and most prohably rare. 

PF. mmdttca. Hills about Suggan Buggan, my only record so far. 
My, Robbins has nat recorded this species, which must be 
nncomnmon. 

P. eee een ee - This is Mr. Robbins’s record—Litde River, 
beyond Gelattipy, I have not yet found this species. which, like 
P. mutica, 15 probably confined to a very smal] area of the district. 

P. parvifora, Seateered through the district from the coast 
fcomnion about Marlo) to the highlands, 

P. falcata Widely spread in the county of Croajingalong, from 
the coast ta the highlands, and fairly commen. 

P_ pedaglasst, Marlo, A recent record, and not yet definitely 
known elsewhere, though probably at Newmerella. 

P_ poduncrlata, Widely spread, and iairly comuman. 

P. alpina, Bonang district. This record, very recent, ts my 
only definite one of this species so far- 
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[vo Nut. 

P. revolnta. Deddick and Suggan nggan clistricts, on rather 
dry and stony soils. j 

P. acuminata, This is My. Robins’s record, for Marlo, L have 
not recorded the species yet myself 

P. grandiffava. Marlo. Not yet récorded in any other part of 
the district. 

P nano. 1 have only one reliable record—Mallacooia; but Mr. 
Robbins has recorded if as very counnon at Marlo and it will 
prohably be found in other localities. 

P. cuyta, Cann River, Genoa, Mallacoota, abundant an all three 
localities. on shaded grass-lands. often in colomes. I have not yet 
seen it at Marlo, for which locality Mr. Robbins records it as tare. 

Vevostylis nutans. Widely spread, except iu the northern parts 
of the district, and prabably the inost comimon species of the genus. 

Po cancurma, My recerds are of a few places in the vicinity of 
Lakes Entrance. and a few others in the Cann River district, In 
each focality this species was abundant J have not yet fonnd it 
between these two localities, although it seems imprabable that it 
docs not aeeur. I consider it rather surprising that it does not 
grow at Marlo, which ts between the two places, and where the 
conditions are very similar to thase at Lakes Entrance, where it can 
be found in abundance. Mr. Robbins records thai he did not 
find thié species anywhere in East Gippsland. However, I am 
satished that my own réeorsls of it are seliable. 


GENUS Nor LIstep tN “FLoRa oF VICTOREA” 
Cleisostoma tridenigivar As tecorded ly Mr. Robbins. As 
yet J have seen it only near Orbost. 


Dountruc Recorns 

Prasaphyllum elatum. I have some records of thts species, 
marked "very doubtful,’ most of which have since proved tu te 
P australe, In the absence pt preserved spccrinens, 1 cannot now 
include P, elatim: in my list—I strongly doubr all my records of it, 
arid have not collected rt recently. 

However, Mr. Robbins has recorded it for Marla. My reason 
for not including it im this list is that my own observations have led 
me to believe that P. australe is the most common Ieck-orchid at 
Marlo, but Mr. Robbins omits that species. Very probably that 
is one of the two unidentified species which he has mentioned, but 
the fact that my two records of the genus at Marlo are #. brezlabre 
and P. australe, white Mr Rubbins's named ones are P, brewfabre 
and FP. elation, makes ime suspect that-each of us refers to the same 
two species, though af course this may uot be sa, LT can rely on 
roy own two derenninations, as you (Mr. W. H- Nicholls} have 
identified hoth for me, including, 1 think, apeciinens actnally from 
Marlo. 
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Prasaplhyllum pateas. Tn your notes published! in the issue pF the 
Noturaiist for last April, you include this species on the evidence 
of @ specimen received from me, obviotsly ahout last Octoher, 
from Marlo. This specimen must have been included among some 
P. anstrale and P. brevilnbre, sent hy me without any recogmition 
of a third species being amougst them. I have no comparahle 
specitnen myself, and until I have some. practical aquaintarice with 
the species J am not including it in my awn récords. Actually this 
is not a doubtful record, and it is reasonable ta presume that this 
is one of the two unidentified species which Mr. Robbins has 
collected at Marlo. (Correctly determinel—W,H,.N-), 

Calochiins paludosus. Reedy Creek, October, 1935. T have this 
one record, based on a single speciten collected, which was use- 
less for preservation after I had dissected it Lor exammation. The 
plant grew on a low rise, which struck me as incuisistent with 
the specific name; while the Flora records this species as confined 
to S.-W. and S. Victoria. Tt was these two discrepancies, and not 
any real disagecement with the description of the species, that 
made me a littk: doubtful about the correctness of my determina- 
jion; and 1 have since found that no real importance can be 
attached ta either. However, it is possible that | have made a 
mistake, und J have never come acruss another specimen of this 
species; until ) do so, J arm still considering my old record as open 
to doubt, 

Micratis parwnfova, Trerhaps common, I have many records, 
Uut have sever been able ww make a complete distinction between 
this species and M, unifova, though extreme forms shaw ¢on- 
siderable differences. [ believe both species occur conmmonly. but 
in the absence of any authentic jdettification of M. porviflora, | 
c<onside? its accurresce doubtful enough to exclude it from the 
above tist, T wish to be as accurate as pussible. 

Corysanthes diemeniea. Genoa, August, 1935. A very doubtiut 
record, never confirmed. 

Pterastyliy obtusa, Bendloc, February, 1934. An extremely 
douttéul record, sever confirmed, and probably incorrect. 

Tn addition, Thelnttre wenoesa has been Found on the Monaro 
table-lands of New South Wales only a few miles from the State 
border, and probably occurs also in the adjacent parts nf Victoria, 
although T have nol yet come aross jt there. 

W, HUNTER. 
Octoher 12, 1938. 


It has heen a matter or great regret that the finances of the Tasmanian 
Field Naturaiists’ Club have been sitel that the issue of its journal has been 
prevented for some considerable time. It is now shout to recommence the 
record of its activities with a quarterly “ronco” issue. This will he learnt with 
some satisfaction, but it ig to be hoped that the Tasmanian Cluly will soon 
he in a position to publish its jourtal m its original format. 
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ENGRAVED PEBBLES FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
OF UNKNOWN SIGNIFICANCE 
By C. P. Mounvrorp 
(Acting Ethnologist, South Australian Museuns) 


Within the last few years engraved pebbles have been found 
in widely separated parts of South Australia, extendmy {ran 
Pedlars Creek weass Moana, to the south to Morowie Waters at 
the eastern opening of Mount Chambers Gorge, on the Northern 
Flinders Range, about four hundred miles north, One specimen, 
ie. B, hg. bis reputed to have been collected on the River Darling, 

Myr. H. M. Cooper, whose systematic collecting of stone imple- 
ments in South Australia has Jed to some interesting results, has 
heen fortunate enough to have found many examples of this 
curious type of abongmal handicraft (see A, D, FE, F and H, Ag. 
1), Others (B, C and G, Fig, 1) were already in the South 
Anstvalian Museum collection, the writer, himself, being wssnciated 
with the finding of the example from Pedlars Creek, 


DescrPrian 


Sketches of eight of these engraved pebbles are shown in Fig. 1- 
All are decorated with straight line marks apparently cut into the 
sutface with the sharp edge of a stone implement. The marks are 
definitely of human handiwork and bear no relation whatsoever 
te those caused hy placial action. 

A, fig. 1, was collected al Mathewson Springs about four miles 
south of Martins Well, Northert: Flinders, It is engraved on one 
side only, ts about 20cm. long, and somewhat rectangular im section, 
‘The surface is matked with both transverse and fongitudinal 
sratches. 

8, fe, Iis Sem long ancl triqangtilar in section and engraved on 
one face andl edge. A single line crossed by another series at 
approxiniately night angles extends over the whole length of the 
stone, This specituen is marked “probably from the River Dar- 
ling."' 

C, fic |, was collected at Pedlars Creel by Mr. P. Stapleton, 
Tt ig about F3 em. in length. The cuts start fram a common point 
at the one end of the stone, and are curved and much deeper than 
those on the other examples figured. 

D, fig. 1, is a portion of a water worn pebble from Kanyaka 
Creek, five miles rlorth-west of Gordon. This was one of four 
collected by Mr. Cooper at this place. This stone is about 7 em. 
m length, and roughty cireular in section. In this case the trans- 
verse marks occurred on both sides, but were hardly distinguishable, 
dlue, na doubl, tu erosion. 

LE, fig. 1, from the same locality-as D, was a portion af a water 
worn pebbte, 7 cin, long, oval in section and marked walt Irans- 
verse Jines. 
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Id, E and H—Kanyaka Creek, five 


A—Mathewson Springs, four miles 
south of Martin’s Well. miles north-west of Gordon. 
B—Probably River Darling. F—First Waters, Oratunga. 
G—Holowalina Station, 


C—Moana. 
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F, fig 1, is also a cylindrical water worn pebble about 9 cm. 
in length, which had been scratched on both sides with a series of 
transverse cuts. This was collected at First Waters, Oratunga 
Creek, in the North Flinders. 

G, fig. 1, was found by Mr. T. Warwick about cight miles east 
of Holawalena Station and presented to the South Australian 
Museum by the late Professor W, Howchin. The surface of 
this stone, which was flat and thin and about 9-5 cm. long, was 
decorated by three groups of lines cut at right angles to its 
length. 2 

H, fig. 1, was found at the same locality as D and FE, and was 
in two portions when collected. This example was engraved on 
both sides, that fgured being much the more elaborately marked. 
The lines are arranged in somewhat a crude herring bone pattern, 
This stone is oval in section and about 10 cm. in length. 

Five out of the seven examples of engraved pebbles were 
collected on sites where stone implements indicated an aboriginal 
camping place. 

Discussion 


There is no evidence to inchcate either the use or the significance 
of these curious objects of aboriginal handicraft. As most of 
them were found on aboriginal camp sites, it is unlikely that they 
are of a secret nature. This, coupled with the fact that the trans- 
verse marks are similar to those on wooden message sticks suggests 
that these engraved stones hac been used for the same purpose as 
that of the wooden message stick. 


SUMMARY 


This short paper records seven engraved pebbles, five of which 
were known to have been found on aboriginal camp sites. Their 
possible use and significance is discussed. 


EXCURSION TQ POUND BEND, WARRANDYTE 


Hot, sultry weather did not deter about 16 members and friends frotr 
attending the above excursion on November 19. Owing to the exceptionally 
dry season, bird life was not so much in evidence as on former visits tu 
this locality in preyions years. Nevertheless, some 35 species were met 
with, and an interesting outing resulted, 

A number of Yellow Robins were observers nesting, and in every 
instance, whether the nest contained eggs or young, one of the parents 
remained constantly standing on the edge of the nest with outstretched 
wings, sheltering the precious nestlings and/or eggs, from the burning rays 
of the sun. A visit was paid to the beautifully fashioned coh-weh covered 
home of the Grey Fantail, While we stood alongside, the sitting male 
bird was relieved from his task of brooding by his mate, the change over 
being effected in a flash. Several photographs of the bird and nest 
were taken from very close range withyut disturbing the tittle mother. 
while later on the leader of the party was able to stroke with his hand 
the trustful little creature as she stuck to her task of incubation. Under 
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the eircumstauces, we had nor the heart i compel the frave [ttle bird to 
Jeave the nest, whieh it is thought cimtained ogws, The nest of Ihe Sumer 
Blue Wren {containing three eges) was fawn! about eyht feet off the 
ground in a Melaleyca bush on the river bank. Usually thas bird tiilds 
close 10 the graund. Similarly placed, and close ly, was the green 
mass nest af the Yellow-faced Laoneveater, sheltering three youn, Many 
nests of the Red-browed Firetail were seei i the shrubs frowillie pear 
the water. The cleverly concealed home of the White-browed Scrub Wren 
was discovered under a smal) tussuck uf grass on & hillside and Ie held three 
eggs, well incuhated. Golde and Rufous Whistlers entertained us ast 
of the afternoon with theiz usual cutputirings of rich melody. 

The sight of the day, however, was. the Owlet-Nightjar, The Iird was 
seen to fy from a hollow ahour 10 feet above stotund, in a stnall stringy- 
bark tree. Upoit peering iuto the cavity we saw two glossy-while oval- 
shaped eggs and u tecently hatched young bird, clad in a dese cont of 
pure white down resembling cotton wool We spent aver half an hour 
ut this nest, and during the whole of that tune the parent bird sat motiotlcss 
watehing the proceedings frais a nedrby tree aud gave ox a wonderctol 
opportunity of studying her very clasely Although not actually rare, (his 
bird 15 ttot often seer while the nest aid e@us are even less {réquently 
found The Kunzea serub was in full blossom, and was much admired, but 
the Christmas Bush (Prostanthera dasicnhes), although in bud, had drooped 
its leaves, and appeared fo be ladguishing from want of moisture. exen 
on the river banks 

A. S$. CHALK. 


THE MALLEE 


According lo Mr. Zimmer, Chief Forester of the Mildura district. who 
has given such a detailed und comprelensive account 6f the area under ‘his 
charge it The Ploya of the Far Novth-west of Wietoria—recently issued 
by the Forests Commission, the Mulga, Acacia areun, Fa, does not 
accor in this State. The searest locally where it 6 to he fowl, an 
associjtion with the Belar, is Oil Tank, some 18 yfiles north-east of Mildura 
in New South Wales, 

In the area controlled by Mr, Zimmer, which is bounded by the Murray. 
the South Australian border and a line running due east {rom it through 
Hattah to Weinen ot) the river, the only place in which i¢ is Hkely ta be’ 
found in Victoria, ‘ne has failed also, after considerable search, ta fad any 
trace of the Wiles, Grigera pervifiars, Lindl. which, ike the Mulga, 4s tmost 
nearly known about 12 mifes ta the verth-east af Mildura 

Mr. Zimmer, too, ' now able to say that Syennsera Grevena 
Lindl, the Darling Pea, another doubtfully recorded species, @rows on Gur 
side of the Murray below its junction with the Tarling. am! that 
other care plants like Crime flaccidum, Heeb, the Derling Lily, Plio- 
fidia (Eremaphila} palveloda (Fov.M.\ the Twiggy Eimu-hush, #liy/- 
fants decunarivs, F.v.M., Lagoon Spurge and Abutilon Thcaphrtst, Mediu 
the Swamp Chinese Lantern occur in a siauilar situation, As none of Mest 
are to be found above the junction he suggests that the Durliig is respansshle 
for their presence in Victoria, 

In 2 supplementary list of indizenuus plants occurring in the area under 
discussion he memtions Pachyeorniq fetsire (Benth) J. M, Bisck, « Glass- 
wort. Solvcarnia Lytet, another Glasswort and Atripfer Aalimoides, lind, 
var. centdsplicotiwn, Fv M4 aud Tate, x forin wf the Dwar Salthush, not 
previously recorded for Victaria, oll of which can. now be tuclided in cour 
Censtis, ‘ 

CS.s 
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WAHLENKENRGIAS 
By A, J, Tapert 


} am sure that many af us are obliged te Mr F S Colliver for asking us 
to send him, ar our young Victorian botanist in England, complete specimens 
of aur lovely Bhue-helt, Wahienbergiat. From childhood we have loved this 
flower, perhaps the commonest wildflower im Austfalia and New Zealand, 
ane that not omy has tnmmerable forms but can he definitely subdivided 
qe WAN species, 

Perhaps to most of us te list of Victorian species published jo the 
Firtoriaw FYoar Book by tho Government Statist, 1935-36, by the Vit 
tocian Herbarium was our first intimation of this, as we had wot seen 
the Gerdeners’ Chromicte article by N, E. Browne of November, 1913, Some 
af us have been in conmtunication since with the Herbarinn wach, as Tate 
as Febrnary, 1958, decided it would take some time to clear ty the position 
oawing to the confusion caused by various writers. | aii personally aidebtedd 
fo Mr. Rae and bis assistants jor valuable information, as [ know many 
members of our Club, follawing Baron von Mueller and Professar Ewart, 
have colletted Woblenberiia margiinta as He. oractits and have heen content 
fo let st stop aut that. 

Our céegret has been that itis rarely catalogued by aur Victorian seecsnien, 
qhoweh English seed ustablistinents and New Zealand plant Herchants 
feature it, “the latter «tating gracilis is daimty, and easy to celti- 
vate, Lalig’ aid Blackwell describing it a5 onc of the commonest 
of flowers in dry situations, on open plains, and grassy hillsides T. suppose 
we fla not value what is “common” A well-known Victorian. seedeman 
once told me that he had only to say that a plant was Australian or Victorian 
wyhen it would sfimedistely be passed over by the prospective purchaser. 
The Victorian Field Naturalists’ Club have, however, in recent ycars been the 
Meas bf Uvercoming this, and very many native plants arc how found in our 
gardens. Surely Méghfenbergin might be be grown more jn jiahli¢ and private 
gardens, 

Hiow many have noted ifs vatious colours from almast white, through 
shades of pink, to the richest blue How inany hive noted te scent in 
some, the shapes at the petals. rounded cods ar sharp pointed, Ure number 
of petals (ac in the New Zealand species}? Do they know if Victorian 
species have scent, or have three, four, five, six or stven limbs? or at what 
stage they flower? I have seen flowering specimens ay ineh high, obers 
iearly three fect ia height. Some plants with golden "hacks," others almost 
white, gry cluse to each other. Some plants with J stems arising from 
ane base haye these again divided into as many as J4 branches Some plants 
ale flowering with filamentous routs, others with stems haye the hase at 
Ieast an inch thick. 

Do you, reader, think our Wahlembergias arc armwual ar perennial im the 
abeence of observation hy cultivation? Perhaps you aré dnchned to keep 
fo one species, regarding all others us variations, or may consider we have 
six different species. Many flowers vary in size from the 30 different locali- 
ties and cemditions collected over, where the plaiuts T scuwt to Lordan were 
Jound growing. At Whipstick, Bendigo, the full size of the corallas from 
outside the one limb of petal to the other outside Linh of petal measured 
, only one-cighth of an inch, obviously secdlings. Others fram Upper Buck- 
land, Mt, Buffalo, from tip 10 tip of each of the six partite limbs, measured 
one and a half inches, and here also grew four-limbed flowers, Ovaries and 
calyx lobes vacy, Plants ow the basalt plains.have 40-50 flowers. Others, 
1.3, and large. By iny lists 7 And that oilribergar flower every manth 
of tive year, , 

Note—Mr. Tadgell has sent 30 differing spechnens with his feld jiates 
to Mr. Noe] Lothian. 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 


The ordinary meeting of the Club was held at the Royal So- 
ciety’s Hall on Monday, December 12, 1938, The President, Mr, 
R. H. Croll, presided, and about 100 members and friends attended, 


OBITUARY 
Mr. A. S. Chalk. Vice-President. referred to the death of Mr. 


Chas. Croll, and asked members to stand in silence as a mark of 
respect. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Gould League of Bird Lovers, with reference to the League's 
annual meeting, 
Preliminary notice of Floral Week, to be held in March, 1939, 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


- Ona show of hands the following were duly elected as ordinary 
members of the Club: Mrs. FE, Dubois St. Marc, and Mr. K. Byron 
Moore; and as a country member, Mr. Colen F. Lewis. 


REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


Excursions were reported on as follows: Badger Creek, Myr. 
Charles Barrett; Blackburn, Mr. V. H. Miller. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Questions by members--Two questions were asked, and 
answered as follows: 

1, How long do Cicadas remain underground before emerging? 
~—Answer by Mr. Chas. French: About three years, the Australian 
species. 

i) What Australian ducks besides the “Hardhead,” dive when 
only a few days old?—Answer by Mr. A, 5, Chalk: Apparently 
ali species, 
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KOALAS AT COWES 


A member reported that apparently some Koalas had been Jalled 
at Cowes, Phillip Island, because they were destroying young gum 
trees. It was decided to bring this matter under the notice of the 
Fisheries and Game Department. 


DESTRUCTION OF TREES AT CHELSEA 


Tt was reported that trees were to be cut down at Chelsea. The 
meeting resolved that the Secretary be instructed to write to the 
Council protesting against the proposed action. 


NATURE NOTES 


Nature Notes dealt with Wahlenbergia species, cicadas, slaters, 
and slugs, albino forms of hirds, life of a shell, Bronzewing, Blue 
Wrens, Ammonites and Trilobites, Koalas, etc. 


REMARKS BY EXHIBITORS 


Mr. C, J. Gabriel spoke on Cockle Shells, and Mr. S. R. Mitchell 
on non-crystalline varieties of quartz. 

The President wished members the compliments of the season. 
The sneeting adjourned for the Conversazione and supper in the 
lower hall, 


EXHIBITS 


Miss H. Vale.—Cicadas from Fern Tree Gully. 

Misses I. and M. Knox—Shillelagh, peat from Cork, Ireland; 
Ostrich egg- 

Miss A. Cornish—Marine specimens from Summerland, 

Mr. E, E. Pescott—Greenstone Axes, from Samarai, Papua. 
(Coll. 1898.) 

Mr, H. P. Dickins.—Paintings of Wild Flowers. 

Mr. A. A. Baker.—Petrified wood, from Deep Creek, Bulla. 

1 Mis. A. H. Mattingley—Winged seed from Bali, Dutch East’ 
ndies. 

Mr. C, J. Gabriel—Marine shells of the genus Carden. 

_ Mr, C. French—Frame containing nine original coloured 
drawings of Aust. Longicorn Beetles by C. C. Brittlebank. 

Mrs, S. C. Richardson —Collection of polished Quarts variety 
specimens, 

Mr. 5. R. Mitchell—Collection of polished quartz. variety 
specimens, compnsing onyx, sardonyx. jasper, flint, opal, etc, all 
of the non-crystalline type. 

Mr. F. S. Colliver—Collection of the non-crystalline types of 
quartz. 
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ON THE DISCOVERY OF A FOSSIL WHALE IN THE 
OLDER TERTIARIES OF TORQUAY, VICTORIA 


By B. G. PritcHarp, D.Sc. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the early part of January, 1932, accompanied by Mr. F. S, 
Colliver and Mr. Alan Frostick, I visited Torquay and spent some 
time in collecting fossils for which that locality is famous, Among 
other good finds, we detected a few exposed bones in the cliff face 
about [2 feet above the level of the beach. Several bones were 
present with a piece of the upper jaw partially exposing three 
simple conical teeth with their apices well worn down. 

As the position on the cliff was a very awkward one it was 
decided to take out a good solid block with the bones in it, and do 
the trimming and opening up under more suitable conditions later. 
After much pick and hammer and chisel work, a block about two 
feet long by 18 inches wide was detached from the cliff face and 
gradually lowered down the ladder with the assistance of some 
interested onlookers. The exact location of this find was barely 
a hundred yards around the Bird Rock corner, so the first 
trimming of the block was necessarily somewhat hurried as the tide 
was coming m fast, but even this prelimimary work showed what 
extreme care would have to be taken, for another bone was just 
being exposed at the back of the black. It now became necessary 
to move on with our prize or get a thorough wetting, and when 
safe from tidal influence several more pounds of matrix were 
carefully removed. 

One of our interested assistants Mr. Grix of Geelong, carried 
the block to Torquay in his car. Next day I cleaned up the 
fraginént of upper jaw and was able to develop two more teeth, 
making five in all. Adjoining this is the greater part of the skull, 
base uppermost. The next piece tu be exposed was the other 
front half of the upper jaw with five tooth sockets showing, but 
all the teeth had been shed. Then [ carefully traced out the lower 
bone and it proved to be the complete jeft half of the lower jaw 
with six teeth in position. I have since opened up the upper 
surface of this bone and exposed the sockets for the rest of the 
teeth of the jaw. Hehind the back of the skull, the first vertebral 
bone in a good state of preservation has been opened up. 

During the preparation for the removal of the block, a single 
molar tooth was also obtained which no doubt belonged to this 
skull, This tooth is of particular interest as it shows characters 
which will have an important bearing on the generic positiin of the 
remains as a whole. Thus gradually the original block has been 
reduced in size and weight, and more and more interest has arisen 
as these important relics have been slowly developed, It is possible 
that a number of additional items may yet be opened up on this 
specimen. 
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A little further along the coast, and practically on the same 
horizon, a number of interesting whale remains were also obtained, 
including vertebrae very close up to the skull and other bones of 
this region. From this position I was able, several years ago, to 
obtain several vertebral bones, and some ribs. Mr. Frostick also 
secured, from a slightly lower horizon a little further along, near 
the Fishermen’s Steps, a single, simple, conical tooth of the type 
ustially known as Squalodon wilkinsont; but now referred to as 
Parasqualodon wilkinsoni. This does not seem to ft in any way 
oti to the skull and jaw obtained. 


Previous REcoRDS 


The occurrence of our first fossil whale remains was recorded 
by the late Sir Frederick McCoy (1), as far back as 1864, when 


Fig. 1. Top view of teeth and jaws of Manunaledon colliveri, Pritchard; 
also single two fanged molar obtained close to the above specimen. 


he wrote a paper for the Geological Magazine, and figured and 
described a tooth under the name of Sgualodon wilkinsoni from the 
Tertiary polyzoal limestones of Cape Otway. Cape Otway itself 
is composed of Jurassic Sandstones, at some distance to the west 
the fossiliferous clays of the older Tertiary make their appearance 
but it is not for several miles that the polyzoal limestone is 
encountered, in the neighbourhood of Castle Cove; and this is the 
locality indicated in a later paper by McCoy, 

In 1866 in one of the Exhibition Essays on the Recent Zoology 
and Palaeontology of Victoria McCoy (2) states: “The only 
marine mammal of which I have seen portions which could he 
identified in these beds is a new species of Squalodon or Phocodon 
(P. wilkinsoni, McCoy) from the Miocene Tertiary sands of the 
Cape Otway coast; and as this genus is only known in Miocene 
strata of Malta and the French Falun, the occurrence of a new 
species of so restricted a genus is not only valuable as an addition 
to palaeontology but,” etc. : 
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“The molar teeth of P. zitkinsoni are smaller than the Malta P. 
scillae and agree most nearly with the Squaloden (Phocodon) 
gratcloupt, Meyr; of the miocene beds near Bordeaux, fron which 
the Australian species differs chiefly in smaller size, some details 
of proportions and the relatively larger roots indicating a greater 
depth of jaw." 

In 1875 McCoy (3) described one of the hindmost molars of a 
Zeuglodont whale from the older Tertiary beds of Castle Cove, 
near Cape Otway ; under the name Squalodon wilkinsoni. In 1879 
-McCoy (4) described a simple, conical, arched, anterior tooth which 
he attributed also to Sgualodon wilkinsont, from the Waurn Ponds 
limestone quarries and found by Mr. Nelson. 

In 1881 EE. B. Sanger (5) described a single imperfect molar 
from the older Tertiary beds of Wellington, Murray River, South 
Australia, under the name of Zeuglodon harwoodi. This specimen 
appears to have disappeared, for the late Dr. T. S. Hall 
endeavoured to trace it, but without success. Dr. Hall attaches 
another specimen from the Mt. Gambier limestones to Sangar’s 
species, and regards it as distinct from McCoy's species, possessing 
the more slender roots together with a difference in the size and 
arrangement of the cusps. 

Professor Ralph Tate (6) in his Census of the Fauna of the 
Older Tertiary of Aystralia, in 1888, lists under Mammalia: 
Squalodon, 7 sp., and Zeuglodon. 1 sp. 

A molar tooth found at Table Cape, Tasmania, was regarded by 
Prof. Tate as a Zenglodon, anl was given a manuscript specific 
name, 2, brevictspidatits, but this has not been described, and after 
personal examination of the specimen Dr. Hall came to the con- 
clusion that it was conspecific with McCoy's species, perhaps being 
a rather more anterior tooth, 

Other odd teeth, incisors, praemolars, and molars, have on 
Various occasions been discovered by different collectors at differ- 
ent localities, chiefly the Spring Creek or Torquay sections, Waurn 
Ponds limestones, and the Table Cape beds; but no details of any 
of these have been published, merely being identified as Sqnalodon 
ailkinsom, McCoy. 

In 1893, R. Lydekker (7) in a paper on the “Cetacean Skulls 
from Patagonia” clescribes Prosqualodon australis ng. et sp-— 
“An imperfect skull from Chnbut belongs to a species of Squalodon 
which, from the character of the teeth and mandible, must 
apparently be referred to a genus distinct to the one in which all 
the European representatives of the family have been included in 
the British Museum Catalogues of Fossil Mammals.” 

Tn this specimen the nasals are small triangular bones carried on 
a projecting ridge of the frontals, and thus, to a slight degree, 
roof over the nasal cavity, The mandibular ramus curves inwards 
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in front of the first molar, after which it bends as markedly out- 
wards and the symphysis could not have extended behind the 
middle of the praemolar series. Apparently the typical molar teeth 
are reduced to five or possibly six, in place of the seven of 
Squalodon, and four other sockets in the jaw being simple in 
character, may be reckoned as praemolars. 

These differences, according to Lydekker, are amply sufficient 
to justify its separation from Sqnalodon-. 

In 1899, R. Lydekker (8) in a paper “On the Skull of a Shark- 
toothed Dolphin from Patagonia,” states: “In Prosqualodon {rom 


Fig. 2. Side view of jaws and skull of Mamualadon coliveri, Pritchard. 


the Chubut deposits or Argentina, in the molariform teeth, the 
fangs have coalesced, but are separated by a deep groove.” 

In 1902, Dr. T. 5S. Hall (9) as President of Section C 
(Geology) of the Hobart meeting of the Australian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, gave an address “On the Possi- 
bility of Detailed Correlation of Australian Formations with those 
of the Northern Hemisphere." In the course of his remarks on 
the fauna, after pointing out the possibility of "a southern origin 
for at any rate some of the Cetacea,”” he draws attention to a 
paper by Lydekker in which he proposes a new genus, Prosqualo- 
don for a whale having teeth like Syialodon, but differing in 
number, and showing other peculiarities in the skull; Dr. Hall 
goes on to say: “There is no reason why Squalodon wilkinson, 
McCoy, from our Eocene, should not be referred to thts southern 
and older genns, for only a couple of detached teeth seem to be 
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known.” ‘There is, however, no warrant for this, as will be seen 
by reference to Dr. Hall's later treatment of these remains. 

In 1910, True (10) says, “The teeth of Prosqualedon which I 
examined did not exhibit the amount of divergence that Lydekker 
figured,” In 1911, Hall (11) when revising our whale remains 
of this type, recognized that we did not possess any remains of 
Zeuglodon, Squalodon or Prosqualoden, and thought it wise to 
propose two new genera for our southern types, as then known. 
Under the genus Purasqualodon, he places the original Squalodon 
wilkinsont, McCoy, based on isolated teeth alone; while Zeuglodon 
harwoodi Sanger, also based on isolated teeth is used for founding 
the genus, Metasqualodon. 

Thus, according to Halt, two genera and two species are 
recognized at this date. This treatment was accepted and followed 
by Mr. F. Chapman (12) in his book on Australian Fossils, in 
1914. Then, in 1923, a remarkably good discovery was made at 
Table Cape by Prof. T. T. Flynn (13), and a descriptive article 
concerning this specimen appeared in the Austrahan Museum 
Magazine, entitled “A Whale of Bygone Days.” In this article, 
on page 266, there is an ilfustration of the scaffolding it was 
necessary to erect to obtain the specimen from the Turritella beds, 
Table Cape ; also on this page is the figure of a skull of a Tasmanian 
whale. fully restored, and named Prosqualodon davidis. On page 
268, a figure is given of a cast of a Tasmanian fossil whale as 
exhibited in the Australian Museum, a separate molar tooth also 
is figured, but no dimensions are given and one has only to surmise 
that the tooth is natural size. In the restoration fourteen teeth 
are shown in the upper jaw, and fourteen also in the lower jaw: 


3 3 8 
I. 3, Pm.3, M.8. 


In the cast fourteen teeth are shown in the upper jaw, while 
only nine are shown in the lower jaw; i,e., seven molars, two 
anterior, simple, conical teeth worn or broken; possibly there should 
be three. There appears to be some discrepancy here. 

This is certainly not Prosqualodon, in the first place, as in the 
number and style of the teeth it is distinct from Lydekker's genus. 
If the tooth obtained by Prof. Tate from these beds is referable 
to this type of whale, and regarded by Dr. Hall as conspecific with 
Parasqualodon. wilkinsoni, it opens up the question of referring 
Prosqualodon davidis, Flynn, to Parasqualodon. 

Tn 1925 Zittel, (14) in his Text Book of Palacontology, vol. 3, 
page 86, quotes Prosqualodon with five teeth that are two-rooted, 
and refers to P, australis, Lydekker, Miocene of the Argentine, and 
P. davidi, Flynn, Miocene of Tasmania. 


Mammalodon. Genus nov. 
Roots of molariform teeth relatively long and broad compared 
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with the crowns, running about three-fourths to one-fourth for 
the crown, while the width of the root is about half its length. 
The groove showing the tooth to be two-fanged starts from the 
base of the crown on the outer surface, deepening for half the 
length of the root, the remaining half showing the two fangs free 
and parallel with a distinet backward curvature, on the inner 
surface even the crown itself is somewhat indented near the root, 


Fig. 3. Posteriur view of base of skull of Mammaloden cailivert, Prit- 
chard. 


The crown is best preserved on the posterior molar where there 
is one anterior cusp and three posterior cusps with the apex 
still worn flat, which would seem to suggest the possibility of two 
small anterior cusps, one larger central cusp, and three smaller 
posterior cusps. The surface enamel is hard, dark coloured, and 
finely fluted or wrinkled. 

This type of whale is of small and delicate make, in striking 
contrast to the gigantic Aekenodon of Hector, fram the Eocene 
beds of New Zealand, in fact, the smallness of the teeth with their 
very fine cusps, only three small cusps on the posterior edge on 
the molar teeth and the relatively very long two-fanged roots are 
striking characteristics. 
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The antiquity and adult character of the specimen, notwith- 
standing its relatively small size, is well shown by the amount of 
wear and tear on the upper surface of the teeth. the central cusp 
and the anterior cusps being entirely removed from the praemolar 
and some of the molar teetl. 

Marked teatures may be summed up as very small crown to 
length of root, teeth set very close together in groups with a very 
definite rake, each molar and praemolar distinctly medially grooved 


Left: Fig. 4, Internal aspect of Molar Tooth, * 2. 
Right: Trig. 5. External aspect of Mular Tooth, x 2. 


indicating double fanged teeth, and very large counter-sunk holes 
for the anterior teeth. Jaw bones very flat and straight. 


Maminalodon colliveri. Gen. and Sp. nov. 


DESCRIPTION 


Right half of lower jaw 34 centimetres in length, with the 
extreme anterior end incomplete, teeth occupy 10 centimetres of 
the middle portion: in this space is implanted six double fanged 
teeth whilst another socket to the front represents a missing seventh 
tooth. In this portion the jaw tapers from 6 cm. to 4+ cm. in 
depth from the posterior toward the anterior; posterior portion 
of the jaw increases rapidly to 15-5 cm. in depth. 
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These teeth, apparently molars and praemolars, have been worn 
down to such an extent that nearly the whole of the enamel and 
cusp portion has been removed. As the teeth are set at a definite 
rake the anterior is worn down more than the posterior, so that 
the condition as at present shown is that the front praemolar 
shows no cusps at all, the next tooth shows a narrow rim of 
enamel, and one posterior cusp, the next an increased width of 
enamel and one posterior cusp; the next two succeeding teeth 
show about the same. condition, while the posterior tooth shows 
one anterior cusp and three posterior cusps, while the crown is 
still worn flat. 

The teeth range in width from 16 mm. to 13 mm., exposed root 
above the jaw 13 mm. in each of the six teeth. Each is strongly 
medially grooved without showing the bifid nature of the root, 

A single loose molar tooth of similar character and dimensions 
shows a length of fang of 31 mm., the medial groove deepens on 
both sides until the root is divided for 13 mm. of its length, the 
side groove, however, is distinctly deeper on the inner side of the 
i The enamel is finely corrugated and the cusps are relatively 
small, 

Judging by the position of the skull bones, it appears that the 
complete skull was approximately 45 cm, in length; width at the 
back about 15 cm, and across the front or naral end, in the region 
of the fifth tooth, about 10 cm, 

The front portion of the palate has split into two pteces and 
fallen apart, the right half has shed all its teeth, but the sockets 
indicate the former existence of five teeth; the left half still retains 
its five teeth. The four front teeth are simple, conical, curved 
teeth, while the fifth, suggesting a praemolar, shows the presence 
of the side groove indicating a double fang, 

Here again the teeth are well exposed from the jaw, showing 
an exposure of 20 mm., but the crowns are all worn down to a 
flat surface. 


REMARKS 


This type of whale would appear to be of an exceptionally 
interesting and important as well as ancient form. The whole of 
the bones present have not yet been fully removed from the matrix, 
and I have no doubt that much more work could be done on them, 
and their description would be of considerable significance as well. 
It is, in my opinion, a very carly type of Tertiary whale, showing 
the closest approach to descent from a mammalian type of ancestor. 
In Zittel’s Palacontology (14), volume III, Mammalia, revised by 
Sir A. S, Woodward, in 1925, page 83, it is stated by Woodward 
himself that: ‘The skeleton of this order (Cetacea) is funda- 
mentally mammalian and shows no resemblance whatsoever to that 
of the fishes or reptiles. 
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The Cetacea evolved, not from aquatic reptiles, but in all, 
probability from carnivorous, placental Jand mammals with normal 
heterodont dentition 3 T 4 3” 

3. 1. 4. 3. 


Our present Specimen is a definite link tn this direction, and as 
such, is of special vahie, | fully recognize that | have wot done 
full justice to such af insportant specimen, bue it seems wise to 
record the above facts as they uppear to me, for the benefil. of 
future work and reference. 

The age of the rocks from which the specimen was taken has 
been and still is a matter of some controversy, ranging from 
Miocene through Oligocene to Eocene, hence the name Jan Jukian 
for the horizon. Personally, I am still in favour of Eocene, and 
in this important addition I see nothing to alter that opimion, but 
rather it seems a further pointer im that direction. 

T wish tu record my thanks ta Mr, Alan Frostick for the phnto- 
graphs from which the figures have been prodiiced, and for very 
able assistance in the field; also in this respect I desire to include 
Mr. Stanley Colliver, after whom it bas been a great pleasure to 
mime this specimen. I thank Mr. F. Cudmore, librarian of the 
Royal Society of Victoria, for allowing access to Lydekker's South 
American work, as well as Mr. Malone, librarian to the National 
Museum, Melbourne, for assistance in hunting out works of 
reference in. connection with this paper. 
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ALBERT NAMATJIRA; AN ARUNTA ARTIST 
Bv R.A Crow, 


Iw Central Australia recently I ayvas impressed, more than ever 
before, by the fact thit our aboriginal race is ma very noticeable 
state of transition The habits of centuries have become mingled 
with the ways of the white man; an every hand one inay see such 
anomalies as a nabve fully clothed but using as ao home the wind- 
break of boughs which served his acestors, or again a kangaroo 
being cooked in inumemorial fashion by roasting in a pit but eaten 
with damper made of white flour and washed down with tea. 
Where, until a ttle while aga, a deserted camp would yield stone 
inplements to a collector, he is more likely to-day to discover 
discarded tins 

Out of this confusion, perhaps because of it, has risen a mative 
attist to challenge the white nian in the latter's own field, Aborigi- 
nal att has expressed itself, down the long centuries, in represen- 
tation of animals and other natural objects, painted or meised, 
generally on the walls of ruck shelters, or in the decoration in line 
or in colour of practically every implement or weapon. Sacred 
objects in particular (churinga, bull-roarers and the like} were 
adored, often very skilfully, while the more commonplace 
creatinns known as dillyhags, mere shopping hags so to speak, 
usually followed graceful Jines in their shapes and frequently had 
bright colours woven in to please the fastidious eye of the maker. 

Now, breaking away frem all tradition, Albert Namatjira, a 
full-blood Arunta, appears as the pioneer of a new development. 
Popularly known by his frst name, he has lived the whole of his 
life with his teibe at the Finke River Mission Station, Hermanns- 
burg, where he still resides. He has an Arunta wife and seven 
children. On the station, which is some ninety miles west af Alice 
Springs, he has been waggan-driver, camel man, fencer, and black- 
smith, and in all these occupations he stood gut above his fellows 
for intelligence and applicatton. 

Two visiting artists, Messrs. Rex Battarbee and John Gardner, 
showed theic work one day at Hermannsburg, and Albert suddenly 
woke to the consciuusness that he, too, could express himself in 
that way. [In that remote spot suitable material is hard to come 
by, but he managed to obtain some crayons. His first effort 
pictured the Mission churel and one of the dwellings, but the 
fence iti front proved difficult to manage—-it persisted in appearing 
half as large as the house! ~ 

Disconraged, but determined to do better, Albert turned his 
attention to drawing animals on slabs of Mulga and presently his 
creatures, dogs, kangaroos, lizards, birds and flowers, became hfe- 


‘Tike, Action pictures were especially good and they found a ready 


sale amongst the tourists who came that way. In all this he had 
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no one to teach him, and nothing by way of a guide, save his keen 
eyes. He wanted to go further and when he learnt that Mr. 
Rattarbee was again to visit the station he offered to work for him 
as camel boy so that he might gain an insight into the mystery of 
paint. His equipment then consisted of a writing pad and some 
pieces of cardboard from matchbox wrappings. That was stupple- 
mented when the visitor arrived, and Albert set himself diligently 
to study perspective and colour and the correct delineation of form. 

Eventually came Albert’s first watercolour, How he has 
progressed, and to what excellent effect, could be seen in the 
collection of his works which was opened by Lady Huntingfield 
at the Fine Art Society’s galleries, Melbourne, on December 5. It 
was interesting to note his selection of subject, so invariably 
attractive, and to observe that the colours used by this native of 
the Macdonnell Ranges support completely the impressions 
recorded by the few white artists who have visited the red heart 
of Australia and have had to face an unbelieving public when 
showing their work in the cities. 

Travelling on camelback, in July last, I came upon an artists’ 
camp some twenty miles north of Hermannsburg. It was on 
the bank of the Finke River, there a sandy depression with no 
water save in the soak which had been dug by the party. Big 
red gums, very beautiful, edged the watercourse and formed a 
delightful setting, two black cockatoos wheeled and called over- 
head displaying their brilliant tail feathers, and crested bell-birds 
made a pleasant melody which was just right in the time and place. 
We hooshta'd our camels down and were greeted by Mr. Battarhee 
and the quiet, well-spoken Albert and one of his sons. They had 
made a number of sketches, and next morning, as we said good- 
bye and passed on, we saw them hard at work again, each at a 
separate subject and about a mile apart. 

Albert is ambitious and his art is raising him above the general 
level of his people. Pastor Albrecht, of the Mission, describes 
him as a typical native inasmuch as he has always been part of 
his tribe, but one anxious to establish a definite link with white 
civilization, The exhibition referred to is his first real approach 
to that ideal. It offered the jaded follower of art shows a new 
sensation, for almost certainly Albert is the first of ms people to 
practice painting as a profession and assuredly also he is the first to 
make a display in white man fashion. 


The Committee of the Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria invites members 
of kindred societies who may he visiting Melbourne, to attend the Club's 
meeting. 
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TOM TREGELI].AS 
By I, Erasmus WILson 


As J write this I am sitting by the old crossing over ghe Yarra 
at Millgrove, where the timber line front the maw deserted mill 
comes down to the river. Listemng to the nrusic of the stream 
my thoughts go back to old times, Often Tom Tregellas and 1 
boiled the hilly here before starting the long climb tp the range 
to the mill, where we spent many a happy weck-end. 

Yom was happy anywhere in the bush, but I think he was never 
30 wuch at peace with the world as when waudering in the 
beautiful Warburton Diserict. Ac the okt ntill the call of the 
Lyre-bird, in season, could be heard the day long and the 
gorgeous Deunaut Parrakeets used to come in [ite flocks to 
forage in the bag mangers of the mill horses for a change of 
dict. Sitting before the big fire in the hut, Tom oiten told me of 
his boyhood days in Huntley District, near Bendigo, and 1 yvleaned 
that even they he took far more than a passiny interest in the 
flora and fauna of his surroundings. 

I first met ‘fom Tregellas at a mecting of the old Hird Obser- 
vers’ Club, that happy coterie of keen ornithological stucents that 
used ta meet in the private homes of its members and which 
numbered amongst its adherents some of the finest prnithulogists 
Australia has ever seen. Tom, Les, Chandler and T soon became 
fast friends and T can look back on very many delighifu) exeur- 
sions that we made, to study the bird lite of our State, 

In these days we were al] keen collectors, but later Tom and 
Leslie Chandler turned their attentions te bird photography and 
soon were producing beatiful pictorial records of avian home 
life. Tom could make an excellent bird-skin aad at one tine 
had a fine collection which he subseruentiy disposed of ta Mr. 
Gregory M. Mathews, He was an intrepid climber and [ marvel. 
sull at some of the feats T saw him perform, His services 
were in great demand by other callectors who had located nests 
that to them were absolutely inaccessthle. One of lis greatest 
climbs was to the nesting hollow of a Gang Gang Cockatoo, 
situated high up in 4 forest gant growing in the Dandenong 
Ranges. One of his favourite birds was the Little Penguin, 
and he made several pilgrimages to its haunts at the Nobbies, 
Phillip Island, Tn my study I haye a charming picture of the 
birds that he obtained on one of his trips, 

Flowever, Tom will be most lastingly remenubered for his work 
wnonget his beloved Lyre-birds. For many years never a winter 
passed bal what he spent almost every week-end in their haunts 
aud 1 think it might be truly said that he, nore than anyone else, 
was responsible for the general public interest that is to-day 
dieplayed in Austraha's wonder bird. So that he might he ear- 
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staully amongst lus avian friends he made a permanent camp m 
a huge hollow log in a densely-tintbered gully m the Belgrave 
district, and the Lyre-birds got to know him so well that they 
censtructed daverig-moynds with a few yards of his camp-fire 
aud gave their peerless performances almost at his very feet. 

The old hollow log was aptly named “Menura” and in the years 
that Tots occupied it he must have entertained a few thousand 
visitors. Le bad the honour of eutertaiving Vice-Regal guests 
on three or four uceasions and many distinguished visitors from 
overseas puned their first view of our Lyre-birds at the old log 
camp. Wild opassums used to dine at his camp table and various 
species of native rats and mice shared his living quarters. Yellow 
Rolins and Harmonious Thrushés were constant attendants at 
meals, knawing that they were perfectly safe and sure of a share of 
his provender. ' 

Tom ‘Tregellas became widely known as a lecturer on Natural 
History subjects and his serviecs were always in great denrand. 
With his wugue lantern slides and word pictures he brought the 
bush to rhe lecture room, and his fund of ancedote and dry 
Cornish humeut always ensured an interested audience. Although 
always a devoted bird jover, he had a very great admiration also 
of our native flora. In latter years he became enamoured with ont 
orchids, his inierest no doubt being fostered by a friendship he 
struck up with Mr. Charles Frenel, a lasting friendship that 
endured to the very end of his Wife. Never a year went past but 
whar he journeyed to Woori Vallock to gather the quamt blooms 
of the orchid Sptranthes Anustralts, and he never Lyuled to bring 
tie 4 few specimens to place on my office table. 

Tom Tregelias undertook several trips to the Mallee country 
in North-West Victoria, the flora and fauna of which greatby 
interested him, and he could give 4 most entrancing falk on his 
expertences there. For many years he worked at au iron foundry 
in South Melbourne and it 3s interesony iu note that he lett that 
work to atcept a position as a dental mechanic in a Collins Street 
dentist's rooms, a position which he filled with great success till 
the retarn of the anginal holder of the position from the Great 
War. His happy disposition made him a favourite wherever 
he went. 

Tom was not an omithologist or a botanist. or any other ologist ; 
he was a naturalist, and thus he found a maximum of joy on his 
bush rambles. The pity of it was that this man who delighted in 
the open countryside should have had to spend the ‘net few years 
ot his dife on a sick bed, but right to the end he inaintained a brave 
exterior and even the day prior to his death he was telling a close 
friend of his about the flowers that would be blooming then on the 
hillsides of his native Bendigo district. 
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NOTES ON CALADENIA TESTACEA, RB.BR., 
C. ANGUSTATA, LDL. AND OTHER FORMS 


By W. H. Nicxorrs 


Caladenia testacea, R. Brown, the “Greenie-brownie” of New 
South Wales orchid lovers, was collected originally in the vicinity 
of Port Jackson, in 1824. It is abundant still, during the spring 
months, on the outskirts of Sydney and inland, from the coastal 
districts to the Great Divide. September and October are the 
flowering months. The flowers vary in number from one to six. 

In Victorian habitats, C. testacea appears much earlier than in 
New South Wales, late July to September in most districts; 
August being the peak period. In certain seasons it lingers on 
until early November, chiefly in those districts near the Southern 
Ocean. (This excludes Alpine regions, where December, January 
and February constitute the spring months.) C. fesfacea favours 
scrub-covered lands or stringy bark (Eucalyptus) country, usually 
growing in association with C. carnea and C. alba, R-Br, In many 
of its habitats the beautiful Small Wax-lip grows abundantly. I 
refer of course to Glossodia minor, R.Br.—only recently definitely 
placed on Victorian records. 

C. testacea was deleted from Victorian records a few years 
ago. Sucha procedure appeared necessary as there was no definite 
record of this Caladenia having been collected in the State. The 
species which for so long usurped its place on southern lists is 
C. angustata, Lindley, the musk-scented Calandenia, which often 
occurs in great abundance on timbered saddles and slopes where 
also grow C. carnea and C. dilatata, R.Br. 

C. angustata is distributed throughout Tasmania, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria and in parts of New South Wales. 

In the Flora of Victoria! C. testacea is listed as the “Musky 
Caladenia,” and (sic) Lindley’s species is recorded as a variety of 
it. C, testacea is never musk scented; (2) instead, a sweet honey 
fragrance is diffused by its flowers. In New South Wales C. 
angustata is sometimes called “Polecats”; one observer going so 
far as to record “Blowfies are attracted to it in numbers.” In the 
present writer’s experience the scent from a few specimens is a 
delight, becoming “headachy” only when numerous specimens are 
handled; a penalty for wasteful collecting. 

C. angustata is well worthy of specific rank. The late Professor 
R. Tate (of South Australia) recognized this and named it C. 
guadriseraia, but Lindley’s name has priority and must stand. C. 
angustata is as distinct from R. Brown's C. testacea as is the more 
widely distributed C. caraca, R.Br, Furthermore, it is far more 
robust, taller and the flowers are larger. 

In The Victorian Naturalist (vol. iv, Nov., 1938), C. testacea 
was replaced on the Victorian Census. No data was added. In 
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Caladenta testecea and varieties. 
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the meanwhule several correspondents enquired the yeason, asking 
for “the story behind the reinstatement."’ Well, here is the “story,” 

When the writer visited New South Wales during September, 
1935, C. testaeea was observed fi situ in the Lindfield district. The 
flowers, of a pleasing old-gold colour, with brown markings, were 
plentiful, 

Why this Caledenia should be dubbed “Greenie-brownic”’ 

iizzled me then. “Golden Caladenia” seemed a better vernacular, 

ut it is well to remember the prevailing colour scheme of C- 
testocta’s flowers in New South Wales: “uniformly pale green 
inside, they are red-brown towards the tips on the hairy exterior 
of the segments.’ (3) This outlines the colour scheme ol the maj- 
ority of the flowers of C, testacea seen in the past and they were 
numérous.. Furthérmore, these specimens from a number of 
distrigts were very slender, often attenyated, the Aowers about 2 
cm. in diameter. In some rare instances they were a pale greenish- 
white with the brown hardly noticeable. 

The Lindheld specimens were identical with the Victorian alpine 
(Cobungra) Caladenia Hilde, Pescott et Nicholls. a little taller 
and the flowers smaller, but so far as the characters were con- 
cerned, no differences of any importance could be detected, The 
flowers of C. Hilde averaged 2-5 cm. in diameter. The colour 
scheme is a rich gold, dark brown on the margins and on the 
reverse a pleasing shade of pink at the base of the segments, Label- 
lum white as in C. testacea from New Sonth Wales, atid purple 
marked, and the plant rarely exceeded 15 cm., whereas C. testacen 
from New South Wales habitats varied from 15 cm. to over 20 cm. 
in height. 

The flowers of the first found Cobungra specimens and of those 
collected a season later differed somewhat from the specimens of 
C. testacea previously seen—chicfly in the labella-fringe; this, 
combined with the ncher colour schenie, the dwarf habit of all 
specimens and the late Howering season (December) strengthened 
the belie! that here existed a new species; and later it was described 
as C. Hilde, ihe “Golden Caladenia” of Victoria. ‘The truly rich 
colouring of this alpine form may be due to the rich volcanic soil 
of the district, The writer has oft referred to the high colour of 
the Rower spikes of the Trigger Plant (Stylidium: graméntfotinm) 
in these regions. The variation noted in the labella-fringe, as 
previously mentioned, is undoubtedly due ta malformation; for 
later specimens showed no departure from the type—in many 
individual flowers at least. 

So C. testacea hecame reiustated on Victorian lists. Since then 
other collectors have reported the typical C. testacea R.Br. from 
farther south in sub-alpine regions, W. Hunter and N, A. Wake- 
field also collected pale forms, white with pink markings—in one 
Jacality, white with purple markings. These particular specimens 
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were exact in all morphological characters with New South Wales 
specunens of C. testacea, 

The write collected somewhat similar material while in East 
Victoria in 1937. Localities, Mt. Drunimer and near Noormbee 
(Cann River). Some flowers were deep green with deep pitik 
markings; really a bronze combination, recalling similar forms of 
C. pracox Nicholls collected near Bayswater by C. French. But 
the east Victorian flowers had the Jabella-fringe perfectly formed, 

The conclusions arrived at after the examination of all this 
material are strengthened by the receipt of very slender tall- 
growing (22 cm.) specimens of C. precox from the Lang Lang 
(Gippsland) district in Victoria, Except in the pale colour of 
the flowers, these specimens agree in almost evety particular with 
C. testacea from New South Wales. Undouwbtedly, in Victoria C, 
teytacea is represented also by two varieties: C. testacea, R.Br, 
variety precos (C. precex, Nich,) which shows considerable 
vanation as to colour. Plant usually about 10-14 em. high. Flowers 
2-5-3:3 cm, in diameter, usually white with pink markings. 

(. testaceo, R.Br., variety Hide (C, Hilde, Pescott et Nich.}, 
Plant 12-15 em. high. Flowers about 2-5 cm. in diameter. Rich 
golden yellow with hight brown and pink markings. 

In variety pracos, the perianth is usually mote widespread. ‘Tits 
accounts for the inerease in the given diameter of Howers, 
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These possessed a musky scent. They were regarded as hybrid forme. 
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KEY TO ILLUSTRATION 


Fig. A. Caladenia lestecee var. Precoxr. 

Fig, B. €. icstacra. (New Soutir Wales), 

Fig. C. Cah testacea var. Hilde, (Victoria ) 

Fig. D, Cal, feélacce var. Precos—white with purple markings. 


D 
Fig. KE. Labellum and margitai fringe af C. testazra var, Precox. 
Fig. F, Labellum and marginal fringe of C. (estacca var. Hilde. 
Fin, G. Labellum-fringe (calli) of typical Cal. testacea var. Tettacca. Whe 
lahellum ir exact in shape and color as m var, Hilde. Fig, F. 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 


The ordinary mecting of the Clah was held. at the Royal So- 
ciety’s. Hall, on Monday, January 9, 1939. The President, Mr, 
R. H, Croll, presided and about 100 tmeinbers and friends attended, 

The President wished Club members a happy New Year. Some 
members had been henoured recently: Prof, Agar, o.8.£,; Mr.’R, 
T. M. Pescott, Res, and Dr. H. Flecker, now of Cairns, but 
previously of Melbourne, who had been admitted to the Fellowship 
of the British Association of Radiologists, (Only seven other 
Australians have this distinction.) 

The President welcomed Mr, G. O. Faulkener, a visiting orni- 
thalogist trem America; and Mr. aud Mrs. FE. S. Hanks, who 
recently returned from an extended tip abroad. 


“WATURALIST IN BALI” 


‘The subject for the evening was an iflustrated lectute entitled 
“A Naturalist in Bah,’ by Mr. Charles Barrett. A large and 
compreliensive series of photographs of island scenery, the people 
in the villages, and sq forth, was shown. 


REPORT OF EXCURSION , 
Mr. J. |. Freame reported on the Seaholme excursion. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS - 


Ona show of hands the following were duly elected as Ordinary 
Members: Prof. J. S. Turner, w.a., po.p.. and Mr, S, Lamroeck; 
Country Member, Miss G. Crouch; and as Associate Member, 
Master Tony Clarke . 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


The President thanked Miss Marioi Agnew for her gift to the 
Club of a hook, New Light on the Far East. by V. Gordon Childe. 

Questions relating to Passerine birds, the Blue Wren, and its 
supposed polygamy; and the drumming ioise made by the Emu, 
were answered by Mr, A. H. Mattingley; while Mr. C. Barrett 
answered questions concerning Kangaroos and Wallabies, 
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NATURE NOTES 
Noies were given-as follows - 

“Mr. P. FP. Mores: Polygamy and nesting habits of the House 
Sparrow. Mr. R. H. Crofl: Kookaburra catching fish by diving 
under the water. Mr. F. S. Colliver: On. Wombats and Dipra- 
todon (illustrated by. shdes,anc specimens). (For Mr, C. 
French) on a Pot-hole stone from ihe Rubicon Valley, 


EXHIBITS  .0 9-9 : 


Miss A. Cornish,—Nafive sliell necklace, fram Part Said 

Miss H. Vale —Rainbow Mowiain ssouveniv, bought in New 
Zealand. 

Me. ©. J. Gabriel—New Zealand land shells, including Mary- 
phanta bushyi, Gray, ' 

Mr. A. A. Baker —'Borer” sliells, frat heachs ar Dennant 
Creek, neat Frankslon. — / 

Mr, C. French—Pot-hole Stone, from the Rubicon River, wear 
Alexandra, Victoria. ' 

Mr. FS, Colliver—Skulls of Wonthats, Phascalanys autelelli, 
and . plrocenis, also ju tragmentand molar tooth of Mrpratodon. 
- Mr. 1. Hammet.-—Plant specimen: Flienew elegans, Solbve 
heterophylla, Persoonia pimifolins,' Backin uigate, Eucatypins 
ecorunte, 

Mr. H, Stewart—Fifty species of plants collected ae Mount 
Buffalo National Park (altitude, 4;390 feet to 5.600 feet), including 
Encatyptus winnnalis, var. racemosa (not previously recorded for 
the locality), : 


The pioveers of a colony of the common ‘House Sparrow (Passer 
domesticus) Wuilt their nest ie omy garden last July, 1 baye obseryed 
their habits and was greatly surprised at theiy increase. The colany 
practisect polygamy. There i a majority ot females over males. The 
polygamous habit evidently is the reason for the great increase of this 
bird throughout Austraha, After the first brood was reared, 1 naticed 
Grenr ve-tine the nest with Chrysainthemuim leaves. The leaf of this plant 
leas insecticidal properties. It is certainly} very intercstmg to note that a 
European, bird has discovered the economic property of a-Japanese plant, 

P, F. MORRIS. 


When cxamining, under the microscope, some aniterial which I lad 
gathered at Port Melbourne with a hand-net, a small, thread-like specimen 
floated inte view, It resembled a fem frond. the branchlauts at the sides 
bearing numerous bells at the tips (mainly seven), altowcthar about 100. 
Down the centre of stalk were five larger bells. With a ymick movement, 
the frond curled to the end of the stalk, and, slowly -strazhtening out, threw 
oft, a bell, which Moated away. By 10 pan, all the small hells. bad gone, 
leaving the branchlets looking like bare sticks. Four of the Jhrger bells 
were std] clinging ta the stem’ The specimen was less than WR an inch 
in kength, and, I think, a member .of the family Campanuaria. The snail 
hells prohably were reproductive, and the larger ones ihe feeding polyps, 
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- PRZELD EXPERIENCES, IN RETROSPECT 
. By Buancue E. Miter 


_ Looking back, over many years, experience ii the field, it is 
doubttul af aly of ny observations were really outstanding. To 
some, the only interpretation of the term “outstanding” would 
mean finding a new bird—an extremely rare possibility—or the 
re-discovery of same long-lost species, or Taglie, the Anding of 
nests and eggs hitherto undescribed. Judged by such standards, 
my most important experience was the locating of a new colony 
of the Helmeted Honey-eater, and incidentally, arousing 2 hornet’s 
nest of unpleasantness. Despite the fact that it was Wie immediate 
factor in yet another colony of these somewhat rare birds. being 
recognized, the memory is odious. : 

If, in using the words “outstanding experiences” we mean those 
litue incidents that vive untold pleasure, at the time, then ty may 
be doubted if any important work ever gives a greater thrill than 
the novice feels in seeing an unfamiliar bird for the first nnié, mm 
sharing family secrets with well-known birds, ar once in a way, 
witnessing a scene, the memory of which needs little stimulus to 
return with all its original charm. 

The sight of Western Australian Everlastings, for instance, 
brings back vividly to me the undulating flight of a flock of Twenty- 
eight Parrots as we saw them, for the first time, in the wheat helt, 
some years ago. Tractors being used instead of horses obviated 
the necessity for fences, so the road, at thal time, was a,gravel 
ve bordered right to the edge of the growing wheat with a carpet 
of Everlastings, in colours that ranged from white to rose, Many 
people are apt to’think that the prodigious masses of these flowers 
shown in photographs depict a specially selected area, but for 
mile aiter mie we saw them, wherever the soil had not been 
distiivbed hy the plough. Wheeling around, and fying beside the 
ears, were the ‘collared Twenty-eight Parrots—the trivial name 
for these ring-necks being based on the supposed interpretation of 
their call, Locally these parrots are not popular wath the wheat 
farmer, on account of the damage they do to the standing crop. 
For the visitor, the economic aspect was eclipsed by the vivid 
contrast of gorgeously-liveried birds, and pastel-tinted flossains ; 
ai 9 golden road hisectng an acreage of grain that extended mght 
to the horizon, 

Truly a characteristic Austrahan scene, yet I doubt if its exact 
replica eduld be found elsewhere throughout the continent, Nor 
will 1 soil the memory of it by wondering if it is still intact iu 
its original setting. i 

Writing ‘of parrots—my favourites among birds—-rteminds me 
of a charming fittle picture ‘which a small party of bird-lovers saw 
_ at Dog Rocks, Victoria, a few years.ago. Several Swift Parrots 
alighted on a low, gracefully curved limb of a tree, each facing 
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the party, their red-lined, pumied tails hanging uver in a perky 
way, Jt was a Gl subject for a Cayley panel, somewhat resembling 
his well-lnown “Budgerigars,"* Yet that aruist was accused by 
the dry-as-dust ornithologists of exercising too muely hmapinabon 
in the posture of (he birds, when he held an exhibition of pictures 
in Melbourne, about the same time—pictures. be it said. that 
aimed to be decorative while not sacrificing accuracy of form, 

_ Recently, in New South Wales, I saw Ibis perched on the 
highest poiits of dear trees, and the thought occurred to me that 
we could advantageously use this useful bird in ornamental designs, 
On the ground it gives the impression af being far toa cumber- 
some-as a subject, but perched ligh ap, ir gained unbelievably in 
grace aod effect, Why 1s it necessary to nse a conventional hird 
when we have sa mnch attractive copy mght at hand? 

Quite often, the stuieni Guds that weiters of text books omit 
details that would be of great help to the bewinner. As a well- 
known man dnce said; We miss mnch in life because learned people 
disdain to mention the simple facts, assuming that they are common 
knowledge, Many years ago, we undertook a trip ta Queens- 
land thaf | have always considered was at importaut milestone 
in may study of bird-life. I had just made the all-inipertant dis- 
covery that my field-work had, hitherto, been unsatisfying because 
of my not properly seeing birds. Armed with ‘field-glasses, a 
whole new world was being revealed to me. At last 2¢ was possible 
to.add practical experience to ether people's theory, We were in 
the Brisbane Botanical Gardens where there was mich to see frat 
was of interest. ‘What is the bird over the river?" queried my 
busbaud. 1 Iooked in the direction indicated and saw a large 
white hird dnftiyg in the air, Like a Rash, a quotation Tram a 
popular field book came to mind: “Bloats like a great butterfly,” 
a description so exact that it was possible to recognize the Whnte- 
breasted Sea-Fagle instantly, and aceurately- 

Early in the sturly of most branches of natural history it is not 
unusual tu make worth-while observations without being aware 
of the fact. Knowing that the lore of nests and eggs was o study 
jp itself, for sore Gime I had concentrated more on the identifica 
tion of the birds in the field. ‘lhe finding of a nest of the Flame 
Rofin in a cleft of the bark of a tree on Mount Macedon did not 
seem at all out-of-the-way. But when it was pointed out that 
some otnitholygists asserted that the Flame Robins migrated to 
Tasmania to nest, and that a recently- published book by a popular 
auitier upheld this view, then it became obvious that some little 
kndwledge of the nesting habits of our birds was desifable. A 
further Jesson was leartied when we discovered, a week later, 
that jo order to secuve a pood photagraph, the nest had been 
. \ ic 


“Mr. No W_ Cayley on his pithure pelts Budgerigar ai given, Thy Oficial Chyedliee ol he 
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unduly exposed and subsequently deserted. Sametimes' ‘it is 
unwise ta teil all you know, Z 

On the other hand, oceasions arise when one feels very sure of 

having seen something out of the ordinary, but does not possess 
suthcient confidence in onc's awn ability to be convincing, Not 
so lang ago a Yellow Robi was loraging near up as we Jutiched 
uiider the Banksias at a seaside resort. Repentediy it carried the 
provender we offered to a small pateh of jea-lree, until we became 
speculative as to ita ultunate destination, At a later meal the 
Yellow Robin not only. brought along its mate, bul enlisted our 
sympathies by produciug /wo foster children, , Realizing that suelt 
a report would be questioned, if not cejected, liy the very wise, no 
hiention was made uf the extraordinary oecurrence, until sone 
lime fatery when a well-known ornitholugical journal cecorded twin 
Cuckiis ine New South Wales. x ~iel 18 
+ Seeningly, natieal-history observations of au unusual character 
have a terdeney to -be repeatuil in sister States, “lhe. nestiof a 
Silver-eye-bullb iito-the Hawer_of a Hydranges collected -in the 
Dandenong Ranges, and exhihited af « usiure stuly class, nicht 
well have been ¢he.identical’ gne-fgadred in the above-mentioned 
journal, and plotographed near Sydney, - i. 
. Lhe differences-of opinion held by those to whom we took for’ 
advice, 1s yet-another difficulty that besets the learner. Kafly one 
witier at a private sanctuary at Toolern Vale we courted five 
different Robins within:a:stone’s throw of each otlier, ‘The very- 
well-known Scarlet; the Hooded on its favourite perch, a burnt 
stuiup; a Yellow Robin—visiting [rom a nearby gully: the Flame 
an a ploughed field just through the dividing fence; and the Red- 
capped which we had journeyed espevially to see. The cominents 
af two accredited authorities are worthy of note, One expressed 
grave doubts that we had seen the Red-capped, at all The other, 
who knew the locality even better than we, Wondered why we 
fae pitseed the sixth, the Pile Robiti, which he knew to be in the 
locality. " : - 

Many a sunny day in early spring has been spent in that 
safictuary, and also in attather nearby, in the hope of locating the 
nest of the Red-capped Robin actually in vecupation; an old nest 
haying whetted our desire. At Wyperfeld Nattonal Park one of 
these tiny sprites, that would fit comiortably into a breakfast ege- 
cup, put up a brave defence of its lichen-trimmed nest built on the 
fruits of a tree, when we dallied too long inspecting it. ; 

Instavices uf the fearlessness of some birds are not rare, and 
ruost bird-lovers realize that with’a little patience it is possible to 
gain the confidence of our feathered friends. The achievements 
of some of our catttera-men in this regard is acknowledged, Sotme 
birds learn lo frequent popular picnic spots, and even .venture to 
alight on the bush tables in search of odds-and ends of food. Thte 
persistence of the Wattle-birds was responsible fur covers being 
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Waced on the sugae howls at the kiosk, i our own Botanic 
Gardens. Even so, some of these Honey-esters are astute enough 
io know when visitors do not replace the cavers, andthe “knowme 
little bird that lives down at the bottom of the garden’ whispers 
that the ainission (s not always ¢lile to carelessness, 

The uncultivated trust of totally serange birds, i their wild 
state, is something rather clifferent, by avoiding sudden movement 
we have had wildlings take food front an extended palm, after first 
encouraging them to came claser and yet closer. To watch the 
alertness, the jitstinctive caution, ard the strategical moveinents 
of the bird us worth all the effort to keep perfectly still, until, 
without a patise in the wing-)eats, the final little swaop is made 
and] the mtrsel of cheese deltly lifted without the bird so much as 
touching the hand. Once at Frankston, whe early Acacias 
bloomed an! the hillside was gay withiheath 95 af set for a bridal 
feast, a Spinehill Anttered for some seconds over wy armful af 
gathered flowers, sipping nectar. -Rare (hirills, 1 grant you; but 
19 re-visit the spot again is to stir a latent chord af memory. 

We have had some amusing expenences in the course of time. 
At ao excursjon 10 Bulla, I decided that while the breeding of 
roses wag intensely interesting, the apportuvity on ilo a little bird- 
watching at this oasis on the plains should not be wasted. A male 
Rufous Whistler feeding a young one was‘discoyered. During 
one of the foraging trips of the parent bird, the vaimg one moved 
toa nearby shyub, disturbed, no doubt, by our tao-ardent attentions. 
When the older bird returned to!the original spot aid found the 
youngster nnssing, he decided ta enmploy his time of waiting 
profitably, alsa, by rurming through a few vocal exercises, Pruhably 
most of GS in our youthful days hove been reprimanded ‘when 
dining with the family for speaking with a full mouth But who 
amongst ws ever achieved the questionable distinction of smqitny 
when this handicapped? It was stated i a biographical sketeh 
thac the inmmortal Melba learned. the secret of her inirnitable trill 
from the Golden Whistler. If there be the merest vestige of trath 
in such 4 statement, surely it was the Rufous species that should 
zeceive the crecht, Even those not particularly bird-nninded have 
listened with amazement co its Tong-sustained note. 

Amost memorable occasion was the day when F first saw Regent 
Bower-hirds in' their native hatiwts, on the banks of the Maiia 
River, north-eastern New South Wales. Our guide was a bare- 
footed, bare-headed unsophisticated youth, with a natural fair for 
observation, His craft had been new, two gelerations earlier, 
and the oorthern rivers are broad. ane exceedingly wet-loolking ! 
Aided by the raots protruding from rhe river's Banks, we landed, 
and canhously made our way through the Eugenias and other 
fruiting trees, eagerly scanning the ground for fresh debris thar 
would tell where the Bower-birds were feeding, 

My comparion remembered the stories of Red Indians that he 
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hacl enjoyed in his youth, for, with all our care, we could pot 
prevent an necasianal crackling noise as we stood on fallen twigs, 
whereas wur guide passed through as silently as a Red-face. Silent 
oftongue also, he carumunicated his insttuectinis to us hy a look, 
ora slight movement of lis hand, and to our eredit we understood. 
Ait last we Nrerally stole upon the birds. The fully matured males 
i bright orange and black proved as hard to distinguish as the 
Jemales and immature males, hur their natural curiosity drew 
them tower to investigate the three visitors to their domain, where 
intruders were lew, mdeed, Other birds were seen. as we drifted 
on the river—colourful forms that were jamilfar 16 ine only as 
Mustrations, and as specimens jn collections, Each provided a 
new thrill qt mterest, In retrospect, the highlights of that day 
were manifold: even rhe diversion of “playing Injuns” was a not 
tibwelcome episode in a life too full for the playing of gutnés. 

During the Christmas holidavs, | wis crossing a paddock meu 
the Glenelg River when s pair of Red-capped Datterels caate into 
wew,'the female walking away tn that silly; nonchalant way that 
ts the surest signin the world te the more experwnced observer 
that-she is aver-concerned at the intruder’s presence, For a day 
or so L approached the spot from a different point of the compass, 
Mostly, the male bird noticed me and had his mate trotting. off, 
as before, $a 1 matched their indifference with my own, knewmg 
jtqe.be a baitle ol wits—a battle that is often wou by the bird! 
Chute by chance, I espied the little drab mother about to rise from 
her vesting spat. Mentally marking the spot and not daring to 
look either mo Teft or right, T walked directly to it and sa found 
the full clutch of two rather large eggs. 

Several questions ase as to why the Dotterels chose to nest 
right in the middle af a paddock where at anv momeni stack ogh! 
erush the precious eges, To my ntind there were numbers of 
nie desivable vesting sites. Why did the pair desert the com- 
parative calety and solitude af the ocean beach? Why not select 
xi spot on une of the tsalpted sandbanks in the lower reaches of 
the river. instead of comming upstream for the best part of a mile? 
Or. if the paddock offered sorvething not apparent to a mere 
human, why lav the-eggs out in the spen when there were heaps 
of stones, or the shelter of single stones, not to mention driftwood 
east up by exceptionally high tides? There are none so wise that 
they cau answer: to conjecture would be ta invite a still larger 
series of questions; and yet, one of our leading zoclogists assured 
me that I was wasting my time studying birds—there was nothing 
new to betlearned about them? 

For those attuyed to hear, and to see, there are observations 
anel experiences; any day, and every day. Nature has staged 
continents performances of draina, comedy, and problem plays 
a-plenty, where all ihe performers rank ag.stars, burt there is never 
a yelura season 
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NOTES ON RUMEA ELEGANS 
By Ivo C. Hammer 


‘The present is an opportune time for a few particulars of this 
beautiful native biennial, as it is im flower, A tember of the 
Natural Order Composite, Humes elegans is one of 2 small genus 
of. half a dozen species found in Southern Australia. It is usually 
found in moist, shady situations, well sheltered front wind, lnt 
often appears to he. equally at home on a rocky hillside. 

Reproduction is very variable. Some yours, seedlings appear is 
thousands; 1 olher years, they are almost non-existent, Fertiliza- 
tion probably is caused by small insects which are attracted by 
strong scent and bneht colour. For many years Germany was ous 
principal source of ‘Supply for the seed of HT. elegans, ‘but lately 
our nurserymen seem to he responding to a hetter local demarul. 

' The generic name, Humed, is in commemaration of Lady Hume; 
wide Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary, which states: “Humea, Spratt 
Tr honour of the Lady of the late Sit Abraliam Hume, Bart., 
Wormleybury, Herts.” However, mary Australian botanists beliert 
that the name commemorates Sir. A. Hume, a botanical patron. 

-This plant..was first described by Smith in his Erotic Botany, 
birt it.is mentioned. under various titles. hy, many of our early 
botanists, By the yeur 1800 it was widely known in England, 
where it quickly became a fayounte greenhouse plant. Here in 
Australia, where it may be frown in the open, it deserves to be 
even more popular. and yel is very seldom Seen prowing in a 
cultivated state. ' 

Tts usefulness was never better demonstrated than in this present 
season of. scorching winds and lack of rain, for Huyernen elegons,* 
with tts “shining red, or eopper-colourerd” plumes, makes a blaze 
of colour which has defied the elements for five or six weeks, and 
uo less attractive has been the beautiful scent emptted by this plant. 
On a calm night it may be detected a hundred yards away, anct at 
times. it is almost overpowering. 

Dr. G. Bennett, in. his Gatherings of a Natnvalis!. watten in 
1860, in describing a boat journey up the River Nepean in New 
South W ules, states that he passed large clumps of Aaaned, which, 
on being bruised, ennfted a delightful scent, whieh was sometimes 
so overpowering as to cause a headache, A contemporary, lady 
Rockley, in her book on Hild Mowers of the British Domimeans, 
was also impressed by the powerful scent uf the fTunea, which, 
when once sniell, will Hintges in the memory for yeas, 


bwin Mincher, 
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AHumea elegans at Pipeclay Creek, Orbost. Shrub, about 10 feet in height, 
is on left, behind figure (Mr. Robbins}. 
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A PLEA FOR GREATER INTEREST IN MINERALOGY 
( By T. B. Dopps 


The science of mineralogy is probally the most neglected of 
those studies which are followed by the field observer. This is 
largely because the study of geology, of which mineralogy forms 
a part, is almost entirely neglected in schools, The observer 
usually takes up the study of plants or animals which are much 
more readily noticeable than the inanimate rocks upon which their 
existence depends. 

Wherever one goes, one will see minerals. The great bulk of 
rocks, gravels, sands and soils are but aggregations of 1ninerals, 
more or less consolidated. The beauties of nature which rely on 
rock colouring for their effects are produced by the various 
mixtures of mitetals which have gone into the making up of the 
rocks. Nature’s greatest colouring agents are the oxides of iron, 
fimonite and hematite, which produce browns and reds respectively, 
These are both minerals and the sandstone they colour is probably 
composed of quartz, another mineral. Similar examples could be 
given ad infinitum, all of which would go ta show what a large part 
minerals play in our existence. 

The minerals in ordinary rocks, however. are in too finely 
divided a condition for the mineral collector. He leaves the 
study of such things to the petrologist with his microscope. He 
wants specimens of a respectable size to which simple tests can 
be made, if necessary, for purposes of identification, and which 
will make some kind of showing in his collection. When minerals 
occur in amounts stifficient to provide good specimens, they are 
often of commercial] value. For this reason, the collector should 
keep his eyes open around mines and quarries which are the 
best hunting grounds. : 

One of the greatest inducements to the collector is the beauty 
of many of the minerals. The most spectacular minerals are 
probably those of the copper group with their vivid vellows, reds, 
blues and greens, but some of the other metalliferous minerals are 
not far behind ner are some of the constituent minerals of igneous 
rocks. 

The true mineral collector has his endeavours bounded by the 
definition of a mineral. According to the great American authority, 
Edward S. Dana, “A mineral is a body produced by the processes 
of inorganic nature, having a definite chemical composition and, 
if formed under favourable conditions, a certain characteristic 
molecular structure which is exhibited in its crystalline form and 
other physical properties.” In spite of the limits in this definition, 
there are more than 1200 distinct minerals, many of which have a 
number of varieties, but a great number of these are rare and 
occur in infinitesimal quantities. The novice collector will be 
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going jor sime tiie before be gets a hundred distinet utinerals, 
nriess tw ean lo same extensive exchanging or purchashig. 

The best speciinens af minerals that can be obtained are crystals. 
Nearly all nonerals, gevei the proper conditians at the time of 
their formation, oceur as polyhexiral solids hound by stnootl faces- 
Batch mineral has its awn crystal formmatan and, at times minerals 
which nay be conused can he differestiated solely by the crystal 
formation. Usnally, however, ervstals ate somewhat ‘distorted 
and, if of amy size, sre seldom complete. The more jntrcate 
details of crystallography are very complicated, but such details 
are gt necessary [or the average callector, - 

One great advantage thal imnerals have over nwst chings that 
tire collected is that yery few of them are liable to deteriorate even * 
inet cared for with the utmost salicitude. A few are affected 
by ainisnyre 317 the air and some o¢cur at times in delicate forms, 
but most o£ them are very robust. 

‘The novice collector does not need to know a great deal at the 
Start, aud a small amount of experience will allow him to identify 

“4 large number of the mare commen ruinerals at sight, Many 
others can be identified by making simple tests of the physical 
properties, athers need simple chemical tests, and others, notably 
son of the rock-forming minérals, baffle all but the experts, One 
can yo qite a long way and get a lirge amount of enjoyment il 
ane Makes the sinypler tests only; These can de done in the field, 

In auy good buok on mineralogy, cach mineral is treated 
separately, and the pliysieal properties peculiar ro chat mineral are 
set gut along wich other information. The first thing ta he joriced 
is the crystal system, which, unfortunately, is usally not apparent; 
so you have (& consider the form in which the iwineral actually 
necurs. The colour and lustre are noted, the streak or colour of 
lhe nmotral when powdered (im many minerals the colour of the 
powder is different from that of the mineral itself), and the frv- 
mation of broken faces. Also to be considered are the specific 
gravity and the hardness. All this tay sound very complicated, 
let. after a Httle practice. it will be found that most doyblfyl 
ninerals of the more common varieties can he (letermined hy 
investigating colour, streak, specific gravity and hardness. How- 
ever, onoe yuu get thoroughly inte this business you will want lo 
do chemical tests. i - 

The ‘collector's outfit is simple, For field work, all that fs 
riceded is a collecting bag, a geologist’s hammer (get a good onc), 
a cold chisel, streak plate, and a knife. At home is needed a set 
of hardnes’ minerats and some hydrochloric acid. The hardness 
minerals @re; 1, Tale; 2, Gypsuin; 3, Calcite; 4; Fluorite; 5, 
Apatite +6, Orthoclase Felspar: 7, Quartz; 8. Topaz; 9 Corundim; 
10, Diamend. All these are reasonably easy fo ger with the 
axception of apatite in place of which" limonite, which ts only 
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shghtly harder, will servé. Any of these minerals will scratch 
those appearing before it. In the field a rough approximation can 
be made, one's finger-nail being about 2.5 and a knife-blade about 
5,5. A strealc plate is a bit of unglazed porcelain (a bit of rough 
white tile is good enough). A mineral scraped on this will leave 
a streak of 11s powder if its hardness is less than about 7, If it 
is harder sts powder would almost certainly be white anyway. A 
little hydrochionec acid placed on.a carbonate minéral such as 
calcite voll effervesce and is a gad test. ‘" 

Victoria is, unfortunately, somewhat tacking iq really spectacular 
imiuerals. Near Melbourne. there are good erystals of aragonite 
and zealites to he found in some of the bluestone quarries and, 
at times, good crystals of caleite are found in the Lilydale lime- 
stone quarry. A number of mines in the Bendigo and Wood's 
Paint districts produce fine crystals of quarta and ankerite, Quartz 
crystals, in fact, are Hable to be found i.alinest any mine working 
on a quartz lode, and ave well worth collecting for their beauty 
and diversity of termination and colour. There is a very tice 
micaceous hematite at Nowa Nowa. 

The best mineral locality in Victoria ts in the north-east where 
there are ta be collectecl molybdenite, garnet, topaz, sapphire, 
tourmaline, jasper, agate, arsenopyrite, pyrite, sphalerice, harite, 
bismuth, walfram, cassiterite, galena, fluorite, telspar and others, 
iwany of them very nice specimens. 

Mineral lunting has the same fascination as fossil hunting— 
you never know what you will find, It tt always wise to investi- 
gate quirries—particularly bluestone quarries-—and ising mullock 
tips, and you will almost alwat's find that a mine or quarry manager 
will give you all the assistance he can if he knows that you are 
really interested. 


ees 
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Lt is'with very deen regret that we record the death. on January, at 
the age of 52 years, of Mr, Albert Morris, of Broken Hill, With the late 
Dr. W. D. K. Macgillivray. he was imstrumental in founding The Barrie 
Field Naturalists’ Club, of which he was the Seerctary from its inception, 

He was ag acknowledged authority ou xeroplhitic vegetation, not only 
Australian, but that of other lands as wetl, He was always willing to place 
at the disposal of visiting and locat botanists, professional and students, Iis 
yast Imnowledge of the local Mora. ag well as his own native parden and 
herbarium, He raisedl Fram seed thousands of native trees and slirubs, aud 
these have been planted in various places around Broken Will ag a meane 
of combating the dangers of wind erosion, 1B" ' 

4 lasting monument to the naruralists memory is the Albert Marris Pack 
at Broken Hill, which bas heen planted chiefiy with trees nid sirubs which 
he himself had raised, To his widow we extend our deepest sympathy. 
rs ” ; L.W.C. 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 


The ordinary meeting of the Ciub was held st the Royal Society’s 
Hall on Monday, February 13, 1939. The President, Mr. R, H. 
Croll, presided and about 100 members and friends attended, The 
President extended a hearty weleame ta Mr, and Mrs. E, S. Hanks, 
and to Mr. A. H. Chisholm, c.F.a.0.u., who had just returned from 
abroad. 

An illustrated lecture, ‘Birds and the Bush,” was given by Mr 
C. E. Bryant (editor The Ema). A comprehensive series of 
lantern slides was shown, the lecturer making a tunning com- 
tnentary on them. ’ 

The President expressed the thanks of members to Mr, Bryant. 


CORRESPONDENCE , 

From Mr, J. Searle, thanking the Club for its letter of synipathy 
to him in his recent i\Iness, and stating he was making good pro- 
gress, Me. Searle has made several suggestions regarding a 
Biological Survey of Port Phill Bay and the Club hopes to further 
this scheme, Members interested are asked to advise the Secretary, 

From Miss Jean Galbraith, stating that 4 report of the death of 
a Club member, Mr. Henry Morgan, in the bush fires, was incorrect 
Mr. Morgan was in Bairnsdale Hospital, and making progress 
towards recovery. 

From Miss J, W. Raff, reporting on the Canberra meeting of the 
Australian aml New Zealand Association for the Advancenlent of 
Science. 

From Mr. F. Morley, State School 3408, Breakaway Creek via 
Condah, stating that he would be pleased toa see any members who 
“might he passing through his district. 

From Brown, Prior, Anderson Pty, Ltcty fetter of apology for the 
late delivery of the Naturalist this month. 

From Fisheries and Game Department, stating that it was investi- 
gating the recent reports of Koala shooting on Phillip Island, and 
asking for any evidence, in conitlence, that wauld assist the 
inspectors, 

Sundry letters with reference to the Club's action in protesting 
against grazing at Mt. Buffalo National Park, and promising 
support for depittations, etc, 

Mr, A. B, P. Underwood gave Notice of Motion, that he would 
ask this question at the next meeting of the Club: “Why should we 
not seek a poll tax on rats?” 
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REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


Sydenham, Organ Pipes, held over until next meeting: Dog 
Rocks, Mr. F. S. Colliver; Cheltenham, Miss Wigan \o- + 


QUESTIONS BY MEMBERS 


The following questions were dealt with: 

What is the average Ife of the Stene Curlew? Answer—No 
information for natural life, but has lived 50 years in captivity. 

Why ‘is the Pilot-bird so named? Answer—Because of its 
association with Lyre-hirds. : 

Does the Pilot-bird associate with other birds? Answer-—No 


association known, possibly would with the Mountain Thrash, 
(Mr. A. H. Chisholm.) 

What is a Dugong? Answer—An aquatic mammal that suckles 
its young. {Mr. Croshie Movrison.} 


What is a Wallaroo? Answer—One of the iangutos family, 
about halfway iti size between the Kangaroo and the Wallaby. 
(Mr. Crosbie Morrison.) 


When did the Musk first lose its scent? Answer—Between 
1910-1912. (Mr. E. E, Pescott.) 


4 EXHIBITS 

Miss A. Cornish.—Calc segregation around tea-tree roots, Cow- 
fish, sea-squurts and shells, from Summertea, Phillip Island. 

Mrs. M. E. Freame.—Heart Urchin, Brittle Star and Ascidians. 

Mr. €, Frenech—Living Rock (4rtocarpus fissuratus), from 
Mexico; alsa Couch-grass growing through thick stem of sticculent 
(Acontnanr), 

Mr, H, T. Reeves.—Coloured photographs of Anstralian plants. 

Mr. V. H, Miller—-Humea elegans (pot-grown) ; Orchids— 
Cupripediurt hirsutissumiunt, and C, callosum. Also shells, from 
Discovery Bay. 

Mr. S. R, Mitchell.—-Series of nunerals to illustrate paper in 
last issue of Natuvelsst. 

Mr. T. Dodds. —Various petrified wood specimens, 

Mr. T, P. B. Wilks —Cheanthuys Dampieri ( Sturt’s Desert Pea), 
grown at Caulfield, 
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Plate XIII 


St. Bernard Hospice in the Early 1900” 


Me. St. Bernard and the Road to the Hospice 
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ST. BERNARD HOSPICE—"THE OLD HOUSE BY THE 
SIDE OF THE ROAD*® 


By A, J, Taper... 


Many Field Naturalists’ Club ‘members of the older generation 
have sung. with S. W. Foss, “Lot me live tna house by the sire 
of the road. where the race ofimen go hy. the men who are good, 
the men who are bad, as.gocl and as bad as. J.” r- 

Let me hve in a house by the side of the road, and be a friend of 
man: ; 

Those of us, who, when gtaying af the Hospice, have read 

catefully the visitors’ bouks, have noticed names of men to whom 
the natural history sociehes owe much. and. incidentally, to wham 
the whole State is deeply indebted. ‘The recent disastrous hush 
fires took toll even of historical places.and among them, one of the 
oldest hostelries of Vietoria. So that.éven a bush fire may be epoch- 
waking- . ys 
—I-have,asked myself, more than onee, whether the Historical 
Society-of-Victoria was able to preserve the records and books of 
this onee famous wayside. public house, ad] so the names of 
eminent travellers, who had, perforce, to “Stay, there, as that was 
the journey's end for a night, with the coach resuming its journey 
at 6 ain, trom Bright to Omeo, over the famed Alpine Road, the 
Inghest then in Australia, Omeo was a name to be conjured with. 
Commercial travellers and “knights of the road,” like my brother 
found nothing between Harrietville and Omeo, though hig husiness 
was waiting them at Omeo and mining towns that had sprung up 
incnlental to the finding of gold im these out-of-the-way Alpine 
districts, Diggings might be suspénded for months when snow 
Jay thickly on the ground all round, Only Alpine postmen ventured 
on skis once the road was closed ta trafhe, and the icy wastes were 
only crassed in midwinter at great personal risk to the chanee 
traveller. > A oy. 

Many lost their way when tracks becdtme obliterated and the 
wrong turning was made casy for the stranger. At Harvietville, 
omone of our trips, Mr. ‘Tayare, besides singing ior us a good song, 
regaledus with many slories of his experiences when carrying 
the weekly mail of hiy shoulders and good skis, Of his following 
in the snowy highlands, straying footsteps of those, whe, without 
his, timely help, mght have never been found alive again. One 
young, man set off: from the Hospice to ¢rass Hotham on ‘his 
bicycle, But found the snow hard going and abandoned his 
machine. -He was subsequently [ound in a dilapidated stockman's 
hut in a deep gorge-of the Kiewa, under Mt. Hotham), after giving 
up hope of rescoe. A note on the table was written in hiy own 
biood to his relatives. 
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T have sminetines wondered how I first became so interested it) 
eur Alps and why St. Bernard, Hotham, Feathertop, Bogong, 
becatne so fmuch more than the ames they afe to so many 
Victorians who have indeed heard of Mr. Buffalo, but know nothing 
of the glories beyond, in our Alpine regions, Did I frst discover 
them lip rearing of the Scienee Congress gathering under Baron 
Von Miteller, at Me, Hatham, in the year 890? I know that 
the reading of an article by James Stirling in the Preeeedings of the 
Leograplical Soriety of Vieturia, describing an outing, and the 
botanical paper recording the flora, inspired me with the hope of 
a visit to our Alps. 

Mt. St. Bemard and its hospice are situated almost where the 
Ovens River rises, at the foot of that Mount and. Mt. Smythe, so 
much like a lion couchant in its rugged grandeur, The valley of 
the Ovens 1s like an inverted V, each side of the V representing the 
steep moutitains leading upto Hotham from Harrietville, with be 
Hospice at the inner angle of the letter. 

Pleasant memories I have of the walk of fourteen mil -! she 
sweet scent of the glorions forest of Eucalyptus (Steberiana> * 
inidway; and, on reaching the Hospice, of the Erostemon sa 
widely grown in our gardens and known to hotaniste as 
E, myoporotdes, and to seedsmen as EF, nerofolium, Nntice the 
Unckness of the leaves and size of flowers in the Alpine native 
I have clescribed the walk in The Naturalist (Vol, 38, Feb., 1922), 
as well as the places worth visitng nearby. with their distances. 
4s one pruceeds one voluntarily pauses to exclaim in delight; and 
reaching the hostelry and Inoking down the valley so overgrown 
that one rarcly catches a view of the rushing siream, one is 
breathless, for the vista is indescribable. Such another view is 
gained when looking up this deep valley from one point only on 
the Ifarnetville-Feathertop track as one peers through the trees 
till Anally the Hospice is seen perched eyrie-Hke at 5,500 feet above 
sea level. In a-walk it takes a long time to reach. 

How often has one expressed the hape that some day a chalet 
might be erected on Mt, St. Bernard, worthy of ils position which 
many regard.as superior to the Buffalo, The destruction of the 
old Tlospice by biish fires has at last prven the opportunity to - 
Foivate enterprist that has been Insi to Government enterprise, 

Ve are nut disappointed at this, andl hope ioy the success of the 
vertur'e. 

Winter sports had not come into existerice Wher J first visited 
the Hospice, though Mr. Tobias, the local postmaster, and a few 
kindred spjrits, were endeavouring to faster our interest in skiing— 
a new foun of winter snow-sports—that had not taken hold of 
the public imagination. Since the earlier years of the 1900's, 
Victoria has leavvied munch of this sport, which has extended to 
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Mt, Feathertop, the Bogong High Plains, and Mt. Bogong itself. 

Again I think of the ames in the visitors’ books of the ald 
Hospice, and of its original proprietor, Mr.-Boustead, the first to 
record the meteorological observations at our Alpine Heights; 
observations that were the forerunner of the many years of records 
necessary for the clectric system from the waters af the Bogong 
High Plains.- Among names in the books are those of Baron Von 
Mueller, Messrs. Stirling, Maiden, Walter, French, Sutton, 
Barnard, Macdonald and others, unforgettable in our own Field 
Naturalists’ Club and other scientific socteties. But the old home 
known to so inany of 1i$ a5 “Boustead's" has gone, and we wonder 
whether there will be a “hole in the roof," so like a great chimney 
from the distance; whether it will stil be necessary to have three 
blankets to keep one warm at wight, even in sunaner, We recall 
the fun when a lady visitor to the old Hospice told her story in the 
morning of her experietice in trying to sleep, the wind rustling the 
loose Hessian and thick paper of walls and ceiling, the mice running 
over her head or down the walls, and the “plomp” of the fat 
spider as it reached the floor, In terror she lay awake all night, 
watching for the blessed daylight to end her fears, 

Perhaps, with the advent of the motor car, access will be easier: 
bué will not a deal of the charmt that inacvessibility gives, be lost 
when more people may go and enjoy that which is difficult or hard 
to reach? 

A former member of Parliament was rather disgusted at our 
Alpine flowers which he regarded js uninteresting and not beautiful 
when he compared them with thase of the Swiss Alps. Our 
Alpme roads were—well, I shall not attempt his description; but 
I smiled at his disnwy and it did not daunt me from visiting these 
out-of-the-way places, nar cause me to give up my alpine wander- 
lust. ; 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWER PICTURES 


At the Kodak Gallery, Melbourne, on March 30, at 3 pm. 
the President of ihe Field Naturalists’ Club (Mr. R. H. Croll), 
will open an exhibition of Mr. H. L, Reeves" photographs of 
Australian wildflowers. This unique display will include 150 
coloured enlargements from Mr. Reeves' negatives. Each of the 
Commonwealih States will be represented. Most of the plants 
will be species that can be successfully cultivated, A catalogue, 
giving the botanical and conmmon names of the plants is bemg- 
printed at the cost of the Kodak Company, and will be distributed 
to visitors, Acknission is frec, and the exhibition will be open for 
twa weeks. Mr. Reeves’ photographs are unique, and all are 
beautiful. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN LABYRINTH SPIDER 
By L..S, G, Burter 

[The “spider hunt” on Saturday, February +, 1939, al Chelten- 
ham, under the leadership of Mr. L, S. G. Butler, was attended by 
eight members anid [tiends who were taken to fhe senibby fields 
opposite the Melbourne Benevolent Home, about one mile and a 
half ta the cast of the raibway station, Mr, Butler has very kindly 
supplemented his report of the excursion with an account of a 
_ very remarkable spider—-Ed, J 

In normal times these Cheltenham paddocks are teeming wilh 
insect and spider life, but owing te the present dry season, both 
spiders and insects were exceptionally scarce, ‘his conyvetiient 
and prohfic collecting geound is covered, among other vegetation, 
with low-growing shrubs of the Serubby Sheoak, Casuarina: the 
dwarf form of Silver Banksia; and the Silky Tea tree 
Leptospermum Home builders, and sand-pits aye cleaned out 
acres of this ground and i the near future collectors will need to 
seek fresh pastures. 

The few epecimens collected proverl tu be very interesting. The 
spider which was given the most attention was Corasoides austyis 
Butler (Prac, Roy. Sac, Pic. Vol, XLII, Pt. 1, New Series, p. 42). 
This is the Australian Labyrinth Spider, a small but actrve species 
abou! one half-inch ju Sengih, Interest centres in its spinning 
work, The webs are not very plentilul, bet can he found by 
searching carefully at a position close to the ground, between a 
selected opening among the bushes. 

The upper portion of the labyrinth is of fine guy ropes, and helow 
is a delicate sisveet parallel to the ground. This sheet at ove ened 
folds over and joing to form 4 tapered funnel leading to a tube 
sloping downwards to the burrow. The whole structure occupies a 
space of about fifteen inches hy twelve inches, ‘he web is delicately 
and strongly consteucted, and is free fron) any debris, such as 
leaves, or any other rubbish, except where the sillen tuhe enters the 
burrow in the sandy ground. Here, attached io the outer surface 
of the tubular retreat, are grains of sanil and other foreign matter. 

The upper guy topes are attached to heaves and branches of rhe 
low-growing shrubs. These are ‘the snares to Wap, or rather, 
retard insects on their flight. They are spun at all or any angle 
without any order. of position or direction, and this jumbled 
confasign is a real labyrinth to ao insect ov the wing, The mass 
i$ quile open and easy of access, but a continuation of Aight mside 
this maze of ropes would surely crash the insect into the net below. 

This net, hrings to mind the net of the trapeze artist. How 
offen have we seen the performer fall safely into the net below, 
Likewise the intruding insect's fall is caught safely by the silken 
net, placed sa conveniently below the smare. But the imsect’s 
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security is brief; for at the enc of the net, m the funnel, lurks 
the weaver, who unerringly, and with lightning speed, pounces 
upon its prey. The fangs rise, and in an instant the deadly poison 
is injected. Death comes swiltly, and the spider, seizing its victim 
carries it below to enjoy a succulent meal by imbibing its life's 
blood. 

Corasoides belongs to the family Ayelentdae, whose members are 
noted for their skill in weaving shect-webs, Their webs seldom have 
& pattern, but are of an all-over, any way, weave. Not so that of our 
weaver, Which ts tore like the cirews net in weave; an open, some- 
what square mesh, very delicately and beautifully woven. At the 
end, where the burrow is situated. the net folds over to form a 
tapered, funnel which evcutually forms the tubular retreat, sloping 
to the ground, and continues on as the silk lining to the burrow. 
Here again, the tubular retreat is a positive weave, not an all-over 
uneven design, but a somewhat square muslin pattern which 
thickens as it reaches the ground. 

At our very doors, Victoria offers one of the finest examples of 
the craftsmanship of the spider, First of all, the maze of guy ropes 
constructed for snaring, the net below, the tapered funnel continuing 
on and forming the tubular retreat; and then the burrow. But its 
weaving skill does not end here. After mating, our industrious 
worker enlarges a small nursery at the side of the burrow, In this 
recess, seldom more than four inches or five inches in depth, two.- 
sometimes three, spherical silken egg-bags are manufactured. The 
egg-bays are carefully guarded until the spiderlings are hatched: 
but whether the young stay for any time in the maternal bome, or 
migrate early, has vet to be discovered. 

Corasmides is just a plain ordinary spider. Te is not adorned 
with satin or beautifully coloured hands. as are many species that 
live adjacent to its web; but all the sane, a specimen was captured 
and brought away from Cheltenham, Its new home was a glass test 
tube lying ona shelf. Away from its web, the spider seemed devotd 
of any special interest ; but it was soon at home guarding its two egg- 
hags. On the second evening in its new location, it started to weave 
a third egg-bag. When this work was first noticed Corasoides was 
hanging upside down with the egg-hay in the early stage of its 
formation, The bay was of the ordinary spherical shape, with a 
small but strong connecting strand of silk anchoring it to the ceiling 
of the tube. The bag, being held in the spider's “lap,” was easily 
rotated and twisted by means of its owner’s legs and at the saine 
time the spinnerctts were hard at work building: up these threads 
into a stout silken covering, Many spiders leave their egg-hags 
attached to the silken walls of thetr tubular retreats, but the 
Labyrinth Spider dispenses with this temporary anchorage when 
the eyg-baygs are conrpleted. 
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Spiders lay their eggs in a mass, kept together by a glutinous 
substance and when dry they are free and apart. If our species 
always constructs the egg-bag in the manner described, and the 
eggs are laid into its lap when in an inverted position; the legs 
could then, take up this mass of eggs and cover it with silk, 

But to return to the egg-bag under observation. Alas, it was 
empty! It was a stupid piece of work. An empty egg-bag! The 
builder could hardly be credited with a spark of intelligence. Yet 
away from its natural environment, it may have been away from its 
normal intelligence. Casting our thoughts back to its superb 


Photo. by L. §. G. Butler, 
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spinning-work in the field, it can hardly be realised that it builds its 
snare and retreat by heredity or instinctive craftsmanship devoid of 
any reasoning. 

Three other egg-bags were collected from another burrow, and on 
examination, they proved to be worthy of notice. In construction the 
egg-bags of Corasotdes may possibly be different from any others 
on record. There is the ordinary bag in the centre, a heavy padding 
of earth, and then a thin outer silk covering. The inner bag is pure 
white silk. A thick, tough bag is made, comparable to the finished 
product of the ordinary type. It is surrounded by a heavy layer of 
earth and sand grains, with an odd strand or two of silk among it. 
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The outer envering is only a frail one in comparison with the 
inner tag. 

About thirty-five is the average number of eggs in each bag; 
they are protected by a soft downy padding of silk. while the 
external part of this inner bag is smooth and tough, The bag 
complete, measures seven-sixteenths of an inch in diameter; the 
white bag, about ade quarter of an inch? 

One ege-bag was cut open and the spiderlings came out in a few 
seconds. They were immediately busy and active, spinning odd 
strands of silk here, there, and everywhere; taking only a second to 
learn how to spin, how to run at au ainazing speed, and how to kill 
their companions. An amazing feat for the first few seconds of 
their Jife, : 


Next tn come under our notice at Cheltenham was the weli of 


Mitnega sp? Its web is a mass of silk anyone the grass, under stones, 


tins, or other rubbish. When protected in this manner, the silk: 


is fairly clean espectally when the web is torn apart, when 2 
voluiimous mass of heayy-layered pure white silk is revealed. The 
spider and her ege-hags were found. his fairly active spider is 
aboul three-quarters of at: inch in length, and of a fawnish grey 
hue, abdomen marked with a pattern. ¥ : 

An old method, still supposed to be 1a vorue among the ignorant, 
of staunching bleeding, is to wrap a spider's web around the wound 
or cut, If i¢ be true that this is slill done, let it be hoped that a 
web similar to Mitwraa’s beautiful clean mass of white silk is used 
in preference to the average dirty and unhygiemc web. 

Many old tins contained dozens of wehs of Latrodectus hassellts, 
the poisonous red-backed spider, but the spidet itself was not seen 
Numerous burrows of spiders were noticed and two were dug out 
The best manner to tackle this job is, first to place a flexible twig 
or straw in the burrow, taking sure that il ts well down and leave 
it there while Migging. Ac a posiliun a few inches away from the 
burrow, dig a trench and into it excavate the intervening earth, 
following the hole down by the guiding twig or straw. By this 
means the trap-door spider, drame grisea, was found. Anatonically 
this spider is a true trap-door species but it never builds a door or 
lid to the entrance to its retreat. The spider was caught in a glass 
tube, and the niain characteristes of its family were noted, First, the 
fangs, which do nut meet pincer-like, and secondly, the two pairs nf 
light coluwred patches on the abdomen. Jf two pairs of these book- 
lungs are visible, the spider is sure to belong in this group. Only 
one ordinary, or vather, true spider has two pairs of book-lings, and 
that is a yare Tasmanntan form. 

few specimens of the Red-and-black Spider, Nteodasmnus 
bicolor, were collected. This species is well under a quarter of an 
inch in length, but its colour scheme js distinctive, Originally found 
at Macedon; Cheltenham and San Remo are new localities for 
Nicodanwus, 
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FLOWER AND FEATHER AT MOUNT BUFFALO 
By li, C. LE. Stewart 


A seventeen-day stay at the Mount Buffalo National Park during 
the Cheistmas-New Year holidays afforded opportunrty for com- 
parison with botanical ubservations made on previous visits. The 
holiday periad coizicides “with the, apex of the spring, blossoming 
season which 11 alpine localities usually: begins late in November 
atid éxtends till ahout the end of January, An abnortually dry 
year, continued through December and into the begining of 
January With Wnusually high temperatures, madé the present visit 
to the Plateau of exceptional mterest.. Netes were taken onthe 
manner certain species of tHe unique Buffalo alpine flara reacted! to 
the phenoinenal lest conditiotis, Observations that have appeared 
in The Victerian Natwralist, together with several years’ experience 
of the locality have also now established that certain changes have 
taken place and are likely to stili further occur: ~ 

Yotinger botanists might be informed at the outset that the first 
recorded visit By a naturalist to the mountain was in 1853. when 
Baron Sir Ferdmand von Mueller, shortly after arrival in Victoria, 
embarked on his first expedition inte the bush, The record reacls 
_ that Baron vow Mueller, in company with Mr. John Dallachy, 
Superintendent of the Melbourne Gardens, traversed the Buffalo 
ranges, and so made initial contacts with the Victorian alpine 
vegetation.) He was ihe first to asceyd the Horn (5,645teet), then 
knows at Mount Aberdeen, The listoric journey is commemorated 
by the nomenclatire of the many wew plants discovered, among 
then the tow familiar Buffalo species such as Kungca Mretlery, 
Acacia Dullachiana, Trachyinene Bulardiert, Helichrysuen Stirtingit, 
Greviliea Victoria, ete. ; 

Perliaps the niast spectacular of native flowers common to the 
Buffalo 32 the Mountain Shapey pea (Oxyloinwin alpestre), often 
more appropriately termed “Wallfiower-pea,” uring Christmas 
week, this resplendent orange and reddish-brown legume was at its 
gayest, and seemed to revel im Lhe dey warm weather With the 
advent of increased temperatures the pea exhibited a characteristic 
of many legumes in times of drought; it shortened the blossoming 
period and quickly ran to seed in the urge to perpetuate the species. 
On a warn day the rhythmic popping af pods could be heard. as they 
split, to scatter secs on the forest floar- 

The Buffalo is ihe particular habitat of the rare Blotchy Munt- 
hush (Prestanthera Walter’), originally discovered near the Gorge 
in 1903 by Dr, C.5, Suto and Mr I, G. A, Barnard? How 
little kinawn this Mint-hust seems ta he among those interested tn 
Australian plants! At the Chalet the official euide and Railways 
escorting officers Invariably point this flower oul to visilors as 
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“Monkey Mint." The deep olive foliage and curiously veined 
greyisli-green flowers, and the absence of any “iunty” aroma, 
differentiate the species trom ther Prostautheras. A past record 
indicates that the plant “grew in great profusion around the 
Gorge,"? But no mention is made of 1s existence in other 
directions. Apparently the shrub has spread, for it can be noted 
fringing fhe row! to Lake Carani, also al the Horn, and even 
extends to the North Biuifalo, where it thrives.on the eastern slope 
of Mount Macleod. A very exuberant growth occurs rm the track 
to the Galleries, close by the huge rock known as “The Pebble.” OF 

alf the shrubs on the Plateau, P. Walter? is the least variable m 
bloom and can always be depended on to flower throughuut 
December and Fanuary. Cuttings readily strike into growth in 
Melbourne, but He plant cannot thrive away from its natural setung 
af tumbled granite boulders. At one time the plant could be seen 
in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. One wonders how Buron vou 
Mueller missed collecting it on his expedition. Presumably tt was 
very rare in 1853. 

The Buffalo flora falls inte two sharply contristed praups—the 
high mountain species comprising the furese with the widergrowth, 
and the alyne species of a dwarf tundra vegetation aceupying the 
‘pen prassy plains of the Plateau. Among the second type, the 
inos! distinguished this year is the Alpine Everlasting (Ielichrysrain 
lepidophyliun), Tt is impervious to extteme climatic conditions, 
provided at1s allowed to abide iw the putveriscd prauice at the 
sides of the main road to the Chalet. Of rolust substance ton, this 
yea’, is aljother tundra example, the vivid purple Mountain 
Milkwort (Byedemevera retasi). at home iu the dense tufts of 
tussock-grags, 

A rival in loveliness fo ats pousin the Grampians Thryplomene, 
the Mountain Heath-myrtle (Baeckea Gunniana). appears best ant 
quality and profusion under sunny conditions anu a rarefied almos- 
phere. A lover of open spaces, & Guitiiiaia prefers ils roots in the 
peaty tundra soi] 

_ The Mountain Plame-pine (Poedecorpus alpina) ranks an 
important forest species, and is interesting as the only Podocarp 
listed 1 Victorian flora, A relic of an ancient vegetation thee 
probably covered the considerably higher elevations of the Buffalo 
before erasion 19 present levels, its existence is limited to but a few 
jlaces, principally in the ravine formed below the Lake Catani weir. 
A somewhat unnecessary and decidedly unpicturesque (rack lately 
nade below the weir has cut through several adultexaniples vt the 
ping, Other specunens have been ruthlessly pruned to prevent a 
too closé prosinily Lo the wooder supports of the bridge that 
spans the ravine, 2, alpina may be dying out, as no young plants 
ean be Jocared. Thts year female fruiting hodies were discerned, 
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but no toale fruits. Particular efforts to preserve the pine in the 
Park seem very desirable. 

The “high majestic Royal Grevillea” of Baron yon Mueller. 
named “(Frevillea. Victorue’’ in honour of Queen Victoria, unfor- 
tunately has received many set-hacks. With other Protrads, such 
as the Alpine Grevillea (Grevillra australis), and the Alpine Orites 
(Orites lancifolia) which are found only in isolated situations, it 
evidences diminishing vigour of growth. The Small-flower Grevillea 
(Grevillea parviflora), however, still remains plentiful, The 
Proteacee group of plants suffer by contact with man, atid appear 
to possess less regenerative powers than Mayriacee or Composite 
orders, 

Comparison with a present list compiled of about 250 species 
found on the Plateau between elevations of 4,000 to 5,600 feet 
reveal that some species have disappeared. Astelin alpina, Acacta 
Woalteri, and Corrce Lawrenciava are no longer present, Several 
of the orchids, the Common Bird-orchid (Chiloglottts Gani) 4s 
one, formerly abounded, Lut are now scarce and seen only in add 
spots. But other rarer orchids have arisen, notably the Elbow 
Orchid (Syiewlea Huntiann) and the Bogong Leek-orchid 
{Prasophyllun alpinum, syn. P. Tadgelliantum). The dry season 
adversely affected all the Buffalo orchids. Two only were located ; 
2 few spikes of the Veined Sun-oreltid and a solitary Potata-orchid 
These should appear abundantly in future good seasons. 

OF the major types of trees, particularly the eucalypts, fire and 
axe have taken toll, whilst the cow once mare becomes the enenvy: 
of nich of the dwarf growth, now grazing leases fm the Park have 
been revived. After five, thé severe winter conditions render 
recovery of the forest areas very slow, and the absence of hurous i 
the granite interstices through fire further retards growth. A 
record heat on one day for the Plateau, 84 dey, F., caused many 
juvenile eucalypts visibly te wilt Though small fices have vecurred 
during the year 1938, the mountain has happily escaped the 
conflagrations that have swept vast expanses of the North East. 
Where former growth has been denuded aud regeneration 15 taking 
qilace, it is satisfactory to discover practically no alien plants 
oltaining a hold. 

As ornithological records of the Buifalo are very sparse, some 
observations in this respect may be of interest. The bush fires in 
the adjacent countryside have ohviously caused very definite 
movements of hird life to the sanctuary and splendid water conserva- 
tion on the meurttain. When in company with Mr. G. O, Faulkner, a 
hindlover from -U.S,A., seven birds new to the locality were 
positively identified. 

Near the Chalet a Bronzewing Pigeon made 2 home atid was 
seen several times feeding on fruits of ¢he Daphne Heath 
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(Brachyloma daphnoides) or on titbits left outside by friendly 
occupants of an adjacent workman's camp. One morning near the 
stables a pair of Dfack-faced Cockoo-Shrikes were followed from 
tree Lo tree tuntil lost fo view. As they were so( seen again, they ' 
were assumed cusual visitors, Mr. Fred Chalwell of the Chalet 
‘staff stated that the birls were new to him. An engaging company 
of Striated Thornbills were frequently secn in saplings towards 
Bent’s Lookout, and appear to have displaced the Yellow-tailed and 
Buff-tailed Thornbills, once yery plentiful. Silvereyes, new arrivals, 
were observed diligently seeking species of grubs enclosed in flat 
cocoons on eucalyptus foliage. The number of grubs consumed jr 
a brief ime was wupressive. 

The Lake provided (wo new birds. One, the Little Carmorail, 
was possibly atiracted by fish. ‘The other, a Swaimp-harrier, was 
observed from a car to swoop down and fly up with prey. Stopping 
the car, we frightened the bird into disengaging its victim, which 
turned out to be a White-eared Honeyeater, Badly mauled, it 
was eveniually able to struggle to cover, Mr F, Chalwell 
volunteered the information that Swanip-harniers wert conmion in 
the valleys, At the Horn, the same afternoon, a trin of Nankeen 
Kestrels was surprised reconnoitring on the granite near the 
summit (5,645 feet}, which is understood te be an unusual height 
for this bird. Presumably they were investigating food values of 
the Bogong moth in the crevices. 

Many birds reported ‘on previous excursions were again in 
evidence. A highlight ws the extraordaary number of Pilot- 
birds in residence. A first glimpse of one was caught at the spot 
where their presence was noted by Mrs. V, H. Miller two year's 
ago.* Standing on the bridge below Like Catam, they could be 
seen or heard in the bushes and rocks beneath. Annther convenient 
point of varttage was the bridge crossing the Crystal Brook above 
where it falls into the Gorge. The Pilot-birds here were remarkably 
atnenable to obseryation. Only a brief interval of quiet waiting was 
required, when they would flit in and out of the uadergrowth and 
rocks, and intermittently hap down to drink. Occasionally, here 
they were seet) in association with Grey Facitaits. 

Though the enralypts bad not commenced to flower, the bush 
was choral with the notes of huneyeaters, and all five species listed 
for the mountain were identified, A short halt at a Baottle-brush 

Caltisteman palhidus) in flower always found a Honeyeater busy. 

he Lyre-bird, too, 15 still in evidence. A male was watched tor 
same minutes on a log in a burnt ont area below Torpedo Rock, 
and several times the sound of Menura mimicry came floating up 
from lower down the mountain, A well-known haunt of the Lyre- 
ied is the gully farmed hy Uue streamlet Aowing into the Haunted 
Gurge, and in this vicinity new mounds had been scraped np since 
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last year. One occasion at midday a bird chimed its way down this 
particular stream, accompanied by the distinctive notes of Pilot 
birds in its,wake. ‘The manager of the Chalet has a melancholy 
exhibit of the complete tail feathers of a Lyre-bird thought to be 
slain by a wild domestic cat. Two or three of the pests had been 
shot, and others were seen shnking among the stacks of firewood 
at the rear of the Chalet. 

The Black Ducks on the Jake sow number sixteen and by their 
disposition when disturbed appear to be (wo hyroods. Normally a 
feature, Wattle-hirds have become practically non-existent this 
year. The Red Wattle-bird was seen but once, alternately visiting 
the Bottle-brush for nectar and the Daphne Heath for fruit. Its 
absence is mystifying. The Little Wattle-bird has also unac- 
countably disappeared, temporarily, it is hoped. 

For three successive late afternoons Swifts were noted flying low 
from the Chalet verandah, The manager of the Chalet said it was 
a new sight for him, 


Rr ferences: 
1, Baron Sir Fordinand van Mueler—Reprint af Memoir, by Chas, Daley, 
p. 9. ; 
2. The Victorian Naturalist, Vol. XX, p. 156- 
& The Victorian Naturalist, Vol. XX, p. 154. 
4 The lictorien Naturalist, Vol LU, p 18. - 


THE VISION GF ANIMALS 
By Kevin O'Day 


The importance of sight to its possessor varies greatly throughout 
the animal kingdom, It as to be expected that those varieties 
active in the bright light of day will be possessed of acute vision. 
Thosé which hunt or feed at’night or in the twilight’ will have 
visual organs very sensitive to light and to sinall variations of 
illuniination, that 1s, they will be able to percetve an object when 
it moves by the variation of light and shadow. but will be unable 
to distinguish small details, and since light is essential for the 
perception of colour, will be colour-blind. Jr is a strange fact that 
the mammal, the highest expression of life amongst animals, is. with 
the exception of man, some of the apes and the marmot, the 
possessor of a very low standard of visual acuity, As optical 
instruments, their eyes are‘not to be compared with those of the 
majority of birds and reptiles. This is to be explained by the Jact 
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thar most matmmntals in their natrve state are-nocturial or crepuscular 
in their habits, whilst mast reptiles and birds are diurnal 

The careful examination of the eye will give much valuable 
jnformatiun to the field naturalist and add to the fascination of his 
hobby. ‘lhe nocturnal animal, in-its amety té collect as much of 
the dim. light as possible, possesses a latge visual organ ivi pro- 
portion to the size of the body The vornea or clear part of the 
outer covering is very large and the lens tends to be aherieal and 
highly-refracting. “Che retina, the sensitive membrane at the back 
uf the cye, develops a substance—the visual purple, whieh renders 
it peuitely sensitive tn small quantities of light, Such an animal 
is at a great disadvantage in bright daylight. even more so Onin 
we when we come from the dark picture theatre to the brilliant 
sunshine outside. To provect the delicate retina font harm the 
pupil contracts to a nacrow slit and shuts off dhe light. Hence we 
can Say at once that an animal with relatively farge and bright 
eyes and a slit-like pupil is certain to be puctarnal in its haluts. 
The converse. is not always true, eapéeially ‘amionget the higher 
mammils and the birds, 

Most hirds ‘are diurnal, wath very acute vision and eyes truly 
enormons in comparison with the size nf the head. All nocturnal ” 
birds have round pupils at all times. We can gain sonic support for 
our thesis by oliserving that the cores is small m comparison with 
the total size of the eye. Among the lizards we gain our greatest 
support and can say definitely that uny specimen with a vertically 
slit-like pupil, is nocturnal or crepuscular i in habit. Most marsu 
pials that I have examined have slitlike pupils. Strange to say, 
the visual descriptive works an these animals neglect this feature 
of the eve, excepting the Koala, It is shvious’ even in diffused 
daylight wath the very nocturnal Ring-tailed and Bushy-lailed 
or inounain Opossunis, and in bright sunlight with the Native-cat 
atid the Wonibat: ' 4 

With the exception of nian, some of the higher apes, and uwls, 
the visual axes of most animals diverge to @ errater or less degree. 
Man judges distance largely. from the slight difference im the 
jimages presented by each eye to the brain, Ti is unlikely that this 
oecurs in the lower animals. yet we must not deny to the bird 
extreme accuracy in the judgment of distance. L was -much 
impressed on one vecasion by a sleepy Kookaburra perched on a 
telephone wire, who suddenly plunged straight at a wornt m the 
grass twenty feet beluw; feat demanding a high degree of visual 
acuity as well as a very deli icate perception of distance Strange 10 
aay, ohe snake, Li yophis, with hurizuntal “key-hole" pupils and &* 
narraw snout, is accredited with hinneular visiam, and is famed far 
the rapidity and accuracy with which it strikes. . 
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Most reptiles are diurnal. Some of the Australian species are 
nocturnal or crepuscular; in particular, among lizards, the geckoes 
and Jimbless lizards; among snakes, the pythons and some of the 
Colubrids. The snake is famous above all, for its glassy, unwinking 
stare, Geckoes and the limbless lizards share this feature with 
stiakes, as do some of the degenerate skinks which are probably 
nacturnal in habit. This: interesting circumstance has given rise 
to a theory to explain the presence of permanently closed and 
traysparent lower eyelids in these reptiles, which gives them the 
unwinking stare, The animal, burrowmg and creeping along 
rough surfaces in the dark, was continually exposing its eyes to 
damage. The eyelid became pertnanently closed and transparent 
as a protection, It is insensitive, and is-cast with the skin, All the 
snakes have descended from nocturnal ancestors, and, although 
many have developed diurnal habits again, they have retained the 
closed eyelids. 

The size of the eye in the gecko and the hmbless lizard is 
deceptive. The colour of the iris matches closely that of the skin, 
and with the pupil closed the eye merges almost imperceptibly mnto 
the remainder of the head, Although the gecko has evés well 
adapted for dim illumination, it will Jurk in the shadow and dash. out 
into the sunshine to capture a fly. It is probably aided in this 
by the peculiar structure of the Iris—the membrane which sur- 
rounds and forms the pupil. Asa rule, the margm of the pupil, 
be it circular or slit-shaped, is quite regular, and the margins 
of the slit come together but do not overlap. The gecko's pupil, 
huwever, has three or fowr regularly curved notches along cach 
side of the slit, Fully dilated, the pupil ts circular. When a hright. 
light is thrown on it, it contracts so that one notched edge sitdes 
over the other, leaving three or four tiny holes where the notches 
are, protecting ihe retina From glare and permitting to enter 
enough light for the purpose of the Jiunter—a tmost ingenious 
mechanism. 

For some years the writer has been investigating the finer 
structure of the eyes of Australian reptiles, At present he ds 
particularly interested in the limbless lizards, and the degenevate 
skinks with snake-like eyes. He would welcome live specimens 
collected by atiy member of the Ficld Naturalists’ Club. 
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THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 


The ordinary meeting of the Club was held at the Royal Society's 
Hall on Monday, March 13, 1939. The President, Mr. R. H 
Croll. presided, and about 100 members and friends attended. 

The President spoke of the passing of two members, Mr. Albert 
Morris, of Broken Hill, and Mr. Edwin Cox, of Surrey Hills. 
Members stood in silence as a mark of respect. 


LECTURE ON THE LOWAN 


The subject for the evening was an illustrated lecture on “The 
Lowan, Its Breeding Habits aud Life History,” by Mr F Lewis, 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries and Game. Numerous lantern shdes 
were shown and informmlion gained jn recent research on the 
birds by Mr. Lewis was given. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Club to Mr. Lewis, 
and invited discussion on the subject. This was contribiited to by 
Messrs. A. H. Mattingley, A. H. Chisholm and W~. H. Ingram. 
Mr. Lewis answered several questions 


CAT TAX PROPOSED 


Notice of motion from the last meeting. Mr. Underwood moved 
"That 2 nominal tax be placed on eats, similar to that on dogs.” 
This was seconded by Mr. A. H. Mattingley, 

Mr. Crosbie Morrison moved, as an amendment. “That cats be 
declared vermin under the Vermin Act, except when under the 
control of the owner.” Seconded by Mr. A. S. Chall. the amend- 
ment was agreed to, and on being put as the motion, was carried. 
This matter is to be a recommendation to ihe Government. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Photograph of Baron vor Mueller presented to the Club by 
Mrs. A, O'Bryan. Accepted with thanks, 

Mr. Paul Black, with reference to transferring ferns irom private 
gardens to burnt-out areas, Suggested that the matter be kept in 
mind. 

Mr. J, Searle, regarding Biological Survey of Port Phillip Bay, 
Resolved that members interested discuss the neatter at the next 
meeting. 
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REPORTS OF EXCURSIONS 


Reports of excursions were given as follows: Sydenham, Mr. 
A. C. Frostick (with slides by Mr. Barkla) ; Bay Trip, Mr, H. P. 
Dickins; Maribyrnong River and Footscray Gardens, Mr, L, W. 
Cooper, for Mr. G. N. Ayam. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER 


On a show of hands Mr. R. L. Fyfe was duly elected as an 
ordinary member of the Club, 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Mr. T. Docds showed a selection of photographs, illustrating 
the work in 7e-afforestation around Broken Hill, started by the late 
Mr. Albert Morris. 

EXHIBITS 

Mrs. J, J. Freame—Marine Lite specimens from Altona. 

Mr. C. Frenelt.—Onmginal coloured drawings (by P, Vattari) 
of 21 species of Australian beetles named after the late Mr. C, 
French, Senior, 

Mr, A A. Baker.—Specimens of Cassiterite and Jronstone 
Bombs, from Mt. Toora ti deposits. . 

Mr, T. Dodds— A series of forms of the mineral Calcite. 

Mr, S. R. Mitchell —A series of Calcite specimens. 

Mr. F. 8. Colliver—A series of Calcite specimets. 

Mr T. S. Hare—Persomm, collected by Mr. W-. Hunter at 
Bendoc, very close to P. lucida. var. letfolias and a new record 
of this variety. Pomaderris phillyrenides, Buchan and Indoogood- 
hee; a new record for Victoria; previously included in P, ellipitca 
and overlooked, Pomaderris ledifolia, var. angustifatia, from 
Ingeegoohee River P. clachaphylla (Syallteat Pomaderris), 
Moscow Creck, Ingeegoohee district, below the Cobheras Moun- 
jains, at an elevation of 2.500-3,500 ft. (This is a tall shrub well 
over 6 ft. commonly up te 10 or 12 ft.) All collected by Mr, W, 
Hunter. Buloke, Casuarina Luechmanunti. a Stender Mbatletoe 
{Loranthus limophythes), grawing on it. This specimen was 
collected by Miss E. K, Turner at Callawadda, Richardson River, 
near the east end af the Wimmera Plains, though not actually 
within the area draining to the Wimmera River. 


The Committee of the Field Naturalists” Club af Victoria wivites mumnbers 
oi kindred societies who may be visiting Melbourne, to attend the Club's 
mecting. \ 
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ORNAMENTATIONS OF A NEW HEBRIDIAN FLUTE 


By C. P. Mountrorn, Acting Ethnologist, South Australian 
Museum, and Rona.p M. Brernpr 


(Contribution from the South Australian Museum) 


In the ethnological collection of the South Australian Museum is 
a New Hebridian bamboo flute, purchased some twenty years ago 
from the Stacey collection. This flute (3), which is 1.12 im. 
in length, consists of two nodes of a baniboo, the hole being situated 
slightly to the side of the central node. Both the central and end 
nodes are intact. Only one half of the bamboo is in reality a flute 
and the note produced by the plaver would be the same as that of 
a stopped pipe 66 cm., in length. 

But, to the authors, the point of interest is the decoration of this 
musical instrument. One end--that by the way which was tuscless 
from the point of a flute—-has been decorated in fine hair line 
engravings with a number of bespectacled individuals carrying 
guns. In the accompanying text figure about two-thirds of the 
design on either end is shown, A being the section on which is 
depicted with considerable skill, but in an unusual manner, a 
definitely European type of individual, with spectacles. an upturned 
dandy moustache and a suggestion, in several of the figures at least, 
of a decoration across the forchead (probably gold braid ow a cap). 
Curiously enough, except in two figures out of the twelve (seven 
in the text figure), only two are shown with a mouth, the one on 
the upper row with a definitely jocular expression; on the other 
that feature is indicated with a short but definite mark. The guns 
are sometimes associated with the soldier, or beside him while the 
individual, himself, is standing in different poses such that are 
familiar to any associated with military life, even of the present day. 
The man on the lower right appears to be standing with his hands 
in his trousers pockets, 

The flute was probably engraved in the days when muzzle- 
loading guns fitted with percussion caps were used, say about 
1870-80, In all cases, the nipple at the base of the harrel, and the 
large outstanding trigger are depicted so realistically that indenti- 
fication is easy. 

To the native, the soldier with his gun was a thing that impressed 
itself cleeply on the mind. The soldier did not coax, haggle or 
convert, he shot, and swaft death followed in its train. No native 
weapon, carefully prepared magic or death chant had any effect 
on these new visitors with this death dealing object. The soldier 
and the rifle were inseparable, and native people from all over 
the world have depicted this new terror in many ways. Lipps, in 
The Savage Hits Back, deals excellently with this aspect in a well 
written chapter. 
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But, further ta increase the interest in this somewhat remarkable 
flit is the fact that whereas oné end (A) is engraved with soldiers 
avid guns, the opposite end (13) is decorated with the geometrical 
arpal the people, except for a smyle frieze of guns, 

The natives of the Congo, Dahomey and German East Afnca 
have praduced an almost inexhaustible. supply of carving im the 
yuuid which depict, in cidieule, the whole gamut pf soldier 
peculiarities, The Plains Indians of the Umited States made 
records an the shape of winter counts which remain endormgz 
witness to the destruction of a sinyple people, while the people of 
the Pacific Islands, neither as skitled as the negroes or as the 
American Indians, have left on their bamboo pipes a permanent 
record of the new hotrar that came from over the water, the 
soldier and his gun, 

Lterature 
Lipps, Jolius £., Tae Savage Hits Back, London, 1937. 


ACRIDOPEZA AND RAGWORT 


The Mountain Grasshopper (Acridopesa reticulata) iv all its 
stages, was extremely owmerous at Serrento from Cetoher ontil 
the middle of December Jasc The ensuing drought completely 
tlestroyed large areas of Ragwort (Sexeue Jacelaca) irom Rye 
to Sorrento, with the consequence that the food supply of the 
Grasshoppers was cut off. No Grasshoppers haye since been seen 
in those parts. In normal seasons they would be numerous until 
late autumn. Unless seeds of Ragwort from previous seasons aye 
lying dormant wi the grotind, there should be no Ragwort this 
year, and consegnently no Mountain Grasshoppers. It appears 
to be au interesting association between plant and animal, resulting 
in benefit, ta the Grasshopper only, in norma] seasons, 


Enttu CoLeman. 


Note on Bxhitnt, Marck, 1939, Meeting —Caleite, cal: or calcareous spur 
or Jimestone occurs jn a yery grear diversity of forms, the chief of which 
ure incladgd in this ex)ifit. It crystallizes according to the rhombohedral 
class of the hexagonal system, ‘Che thombohedtal form is shown in the 
fragments of iceland spar shawn, The crystals are of very varied habit, 
ihere being various forms of rhombohedra, true hexagons and various 
combinations of these two fornts, Calvite in the form of limestone is very 
widely distributed, but in this form carries many impurities, Generally. jn 
parts of iiroestone beds. pure crystulline caleite is to he tound as at Lalydale, 
Calcite may form the gangue atone of inineral lodes, particularly in associa- 
cow with the sulphides of tead and zinc as in Missouct, U.S.A., and in parts 
of the Broken Hill Jode, apectmens [rom which are in this exhibit—T,D, 
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NOTES ON THE WANDERER BUTTERFLY 
(DANAIDA ARCHIPPUS) IN AUSTRALIA 
By EmraA Coreman 

New eyes ave always ready ty read new meanings into old 
staries-—which is my excuse for writing Om such a familiar subject 
as (ie Wanderer (Danatda iwehippes), a Buttery with many 
aljases. 

The name Monarch may be appropriate in its own country 
(North and Central America), but m Australia, where other 
beauliful butterflies have an equal claim to the title, Wanderer is 
surely mare suitalle—for a butterfly which has so greatly extended 
WS range. (South-west and west over the Pacific to Australia and 
the Malay Archipelago; east over the Atlantic to the Canary 
Islands.) 

ne brood has heen recorded in Europe—artificially reared. 
te viaits Britain in the attumn, but does net breed there, owing 
partly to the climate, but chiefly to the absence of indigenous 
Asctepiads. In Australia t feeds on the introduced Swan-Plant 
or Cutton-Weed (Asclepias freiticasa). and the Broad-leafed 
Cotton-plant C4, rotundifolia), both of which have become acelima- 
tized_ the former in the easter States, lhe latter in South Australia 
—a stronghold of the Wanderer- 

It, Ihe absence of these plants the larvae will complete their 
development on the introduced Moth-plant (Araxjia sevicofera), 
probably also on other Ascleniads. For same years this handsome 
butterfly has held a special interest for ine. Each season I have 
reared some, itv the garden, and in the hase. 

T have watched the metamorphosis of tnany beautiful butterflies, 
hut none has given me greater pleasure than that of the Wanderer. 

Every stage i¢ fascinating, from the breaking of the tiny acorn- 
like eggs to emergence of the perfect insect. 

The hatching of the eggs fs always a surprise, In about fear 
days after them appearance on a leaf, one notes that their yellow 
eniour has changed to white, like waxed pauper. One fanctes that 
these white eggs must belong to snine other butterfly, I was several 
times puzzled by this change of colour until T saw the Jarvae 
emerging, a few hours later, to make their first meal on part of 
the ege-shells- 

Tt is not possible to cstimave accurately the duration of the ege- 
stage unless one actually sees the butterfly leave a previously clean 
leat. It is almost certainly a0 longer than four days, probably less. 
There sre at least three broods, probably more, Jer one finds on 
tie food plant, at the one period, eggs as well as larvae in every 
stage of development up to pupation point. 

Pupation takes place in 14-16 days, the pupal stage Jasting 
5-20 days, the varialica in Lime being, doubtless, dictated ly 
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weather vagaries. No wonder development is so rapid, the larvae 
are voracious ! 


Larvae on Other Garden- plants 

It is delightful to see them eating up and down a midrib, never 
cutting their bridges, but stretching across from stem to leaf with 
body looped, or bringing the leaf nearer to the eater by pulling it 


A.—Fully-fed larvae suspended on foad-plant. See Key. 


into a half-circle, or an ellipse. I have never seen a larva fall 
(without interference), although many leaf-sections lie on the 
ground. Several notes appeared last season on an apparent aber- 
ration of Wanderer Jarvae which were seen on garden plants other 
than those known to provide their food. It was assumed that they 
were feeding on these “foreign” plants, but this was not the case. 

We do not usually find pupae attached to plants upon which, as 
larvae, they fed, but suspended, as Rainbow notes, on a plant not 
far away. The reason seems clear. Were they to pupate on the 
food plant, they would run the risk of having their anchorage 
severed by immature larvae. 

Although development would probably continue on the ground, 
it must be remembered that the chosen position of suspension is 
one which facilitates emergence of the perfect insect. 
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Moreover, those that pupate on denuded twigs of the food-plant 
are fully exposed to various enemies. Normally, they pupate on 
well-folaged plants. Rainbow observed, as I have done, that most 
of those which pupate on the food-plant have been parasitized. It 
may be assumed that the victim had sufficient strength for pupa- 
tion, but none for the arduous selection of a suitable site. And it 


B.—Pupae, in various stages, on twigs of food-plant. 


really is an arduous undertaking, for the matter of site is all- 
hnportant. 

In response to some powerful urge (not to touch on the thorny 
questions of instinet or tropisms) the fully-fed larva becomes 
intensely restless, wandering for perhaps two hours in search of 
a suitable position for pupation. 

Replaced on the food-plant, it will leave it again and again, until 
it apparently decides to accept defeat, rather than use up more 
energy at such a critical stage. 
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Plate XVI 


C. Pupation of Wanderer, four stages. See Key. 
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We are accustomed to think that insects act as they do because 
they can act in no other matmer; yel the larvae, in aw cinergency, 
will pupate on the lid of 4 box, on a wall, or even on 4 sheet of 
glass; but always the pupa is securely anchored in a manner to 
facilitate emergence of the perfect insect. ‘lhe importande of site 
is stressed a5 one sees a larva making tests. Gnpping a stem, 
tidrih, or the margin of a leaf, it stretches its body out isto space 
-—the very space into which ot will swing some 15-30 minutes after 
attachinenc, without striking any part of the plant, if tossed by 
strong winds. Tt may do this in five or six different places on the 
chosen plant before the final choice is tnade, 


Mailer of Suspension ts Wital ; 

There are several other interesting features in'this metarnor- 
plosts which I have not seen recorded. As regards suspension; 
Rainbow states chae the larva “spins a littic tuft of sille in which 
it entangles its hind legs,” and hy which it is suspended. But the 
process, to my mind, is an infinitely more spectalized une than his 
worls melicate—one which cannot be dismissed in a few words. 

When the little cone-shaped tuft of sill is completed, which takes 
trom 30 ta 120 minutes, according to difficulties encountered, the 
larva may nove over it from six to eighteen times, as if testing it- 
The tuft is pulled and shaped by the bristly hind legs, which aye 
uséd as hands. J think these feet must he extremely sensitive 
IT the larva is not satished wilh the shape and position of the tuft 
of silk, it curves its body, and the head comes round, as if to take 
stock of the situation. 

Eventually the tult re hefd between the bristly feer wile it is 
conted with a viscid Auid from the anus Sonietimes the tuft is 
taken into the anus during this process, “Chis Quid, which hardens 
on exposure to the air, although derived from the sticky juices 
of the Miulk-weed, appears to have become more viscid in its 
passage through the body of the larva. 

Thus, when the “varnished” tuft is finally gripped by the bristly 
feet, they are held by a tenacious “cement” which defies wind 
ald fais, 

Nor does this cover the whole of the vital matter uf suspension, 
Afjer conpleting its tufv of sill, the larva places a layer of silk 
roulid the base of it, covering leaf or stem, for an area ol approxi- 
mately 6 mm. square, sometimes more, sometimes less. This js 
scen in the illustration No. JIT (opposite). The basal silk not only 
anchors the tuft securely to the leaf, but serves another more 
Wnpartant purpose. 

During the violent movements of the pupa, in the final stage of 
pupatton, the Jarval skin is thrown against this silk, mowhich the 
bristly feet are caught, thus supporting it during the most critical 
stage of all, when, for a monient, the pupa actually leaves the 
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tuft of silk. Two of the fleshy, abdominal segments of the pipa 
do not leave the larval skin until this most delicate step is taken 
a step which almost taxes belief. 

The stalked tremaster (‘tail of the pupa) is now withdrawn 
from the anus. Reaching outward and upward, over the now 
crumpled larval skrn, like a finger, it curves until the hooks that 
forni a burr at its apex cateh in the silk of the tuff, 

The cremaster, when withdrawn from the larval skis, 1s soft 
and flexible, and so readily bends to the “will” of the pupa. It 
hardens on’ “exposure. Wath a few writhing; twisting movements 
the “burr” is actually screwed into the sille tuft. 

Then. and not until then, the twa fleshy abdominal ségments 
quit their hold of the Jarval skin | 

Tt is such things as this that make natire-study a warm, living 
thing, rather than a tedious amassing of facts. 

lt seems remarkable that the tuft of silk should withstand so 
much violent movement untif one remembers (he layer of silk 
about its base, the coating of “varnish,” and the hardening of the 
borved cremaster, the hooks of which cling to the silk as tenacinusiy 
us the fruits of the Forget-me-not, which are so difficult to dislodge 
from our clothes, 

The writhing and squirming are net done to tid the pupa of 
the Jarval skin, which 1] think is accidental, hut to screw the 
evemasersl hooks inte the silk, It would he inpateral whether 
the shed skin fell, or remained, as it often does, attached to the 
hasal silk, or to a few siray threads. 

The purpose of the fleshy black tentacles has often been ques- 
tioned. I do not doubt that they embody sense organs ef preal 
importanee, probably of touch and smell. The pair on the second 
segment are extremely sensitive until the last stage of pupation, 
when they become irresponsive to touch, Indeed, ane may gange 
fairly acecurately the time at which this phase wilk oveur by gently 
rourchin ga ter tacle. 

Atl being well, ina little over two weeks the periect insect 
will emerge, taking five minutes ‘to obtum its freedom after the 
first break in the pupal skin is made (the time taken in shedding 
the Jarval skin}, ; ; 

savers step im this beautiful metamorphosis has a high survival 
value 

The eggs are not deposited en musse, but ane or Iwo here and 
there, a definite safety measure. They are rarely deposited on 
defaliaged plants, or on aphis-infected twigs, thus a danger from 
inseetivorous birds is averted, or lessened. The larvae are pro- 
tectively coloured in vivid warning sighils of yellow and black 

Their odour, too, is prolably distasteful to birds, Their im- 
mobility, when alarmed, is also a protective measure, A tap oh 
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Third stage in emergence of the insect. 


F. 


First stage in emergence of the perfect insect. 
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the twig kept one motionless while a negative was given a four- 


minute exposure, ’ 
The butterfly also exhibits this immobility when at rest, becoming 


an inanimate object little likely to appeal to a bird which is looking 
for a living meal. 


1 


E.—Second stage in emergence of the perfect insect. The heavy abdomen 
has fallen out and the crumpled wings are taking shape. 


Many other protective features might be cited, all of which 
suggest that experiences of great survival value acquired by older 
generations have been transmitted to their descendants—a lazy 
way of accounting to oneself for an almost mechanical adoption 
of protective habits. 
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KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS 

A. Fully fed larvae suspended from food plant. These were replaced each 
time they left the twigs in search af other sites. Note that they are 
attached to stem, petiale. midrih or margin the position giving a 
clear space in which to swing, Three, which are losing the shrimp-like 

curve, are near pupation. The one on Fuchsia had wandered frotn the 

cut twigs to a vase 15 feet distant, and had made its suspension-tuit 
before it was discovered, 

B. Pupae, in yarious stages, on twigs of food-plant. 

C. Pupation af Wanderer—four stages: 

[, Larval skin worked up towards the tail. Note the rippled tentacles. 
The cremaster is not yet withdrawn from larval skin, 

I. ‘The flexible cremaster, reaching over the crumpled skin, has caught 
in the tuft.of silk. The two abdominal segments ot the pupa have 
quit their hold on the skin, which is now supported by the layer 
of silk at the base of the suspension-tuit. 

III, The layer of silk is seen on the stem and at the hase of the tuft. 
Larval skin fallen. 

VV. The larval skin has fallen, but is still attached ta a few silk 
threads drawn out from the hase of the tuft. 

. Emergence of the perfect insect. first stage, 

. The heavy abdomen has fallen from the pupal ease. The butterfly clings 

in this position while the crumpled wings are inflated. 

F. The wings are almost fully expanded, The butterfly clings to the pupal 
case a little longer, then climbs tu the lop of the twig, where it rests until 
the urge comes to use the beautiful wings. Always it rests where there will 
be an uninterrupted “take-off. 


fo 


MICROSCOPY AND ENTOMOLOGY 


The Microscope and Entomological Monthly (incorporating 
The Microscope) is a monthly British journal that should appeal 
to many members of the Club. It is of especial interest to the 
amateur microscopist; while entomologists are catered for liberally, 
bath sections of the magazine heing conducted hy writers of 
authority, Specialists discuss their subjects, recent advances, 
methods and results. ° 

Although entomology has had its place in the pages of The 
Microscope. the publishers have hitherto been unable to give it 
the prominence it deserves. It was decided to inerease the 
number of pages of The Microscope and to issue The Entomological 
Monthly as part of it. In view of the fact that microscopy and 
entomology are closely alec, it ts felt that those who purchase the 
new journal pnmarily for either section will also pain information 
from uy other material published. The policy of The Microscope 
aud Enxtomologtcal Afonthly is to bridge the gap which exists 
bet ween the journals of the learned societies on the one hand, and 
the purely popular press on the other. 

The yearly subscription (12 issues) is £1/1/-, postage 1/-: 
single numbers, 1/9. N. HW. Seward Pty. Ltd.. 457 Bourke Street, 
Melbourne, sole Australian agents, are booking subscriptions. 


